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PREFACE. 


Although beyond the borders of our commonwealth, 
Mackinac is a focal point in the history of Wisconsin. 
Commanding the approaches to Lakes Superior and Michi- 
gan, it necessarily was, during the French and English domi- 
nation, and the early years of American possession,— the 
period of the fur trade,— the political and military center of 
this region. The Editor has, in “The Story of Mackinac,” 
sought to review the salient points in the picturesque 
career of that famous frontier stronghold, and to correct, 
it may be, some popular misconceptions thereof. In her 
“ Reminiscences of Early Days on Mackinac Island,” the late 
Mrs. Baird discourses, most charmingly, of men, women, 
and manners on the “ beauteous isle,” during her girlhood 
there —the second and third decades of the present cen- 
tury. -The lively description of her bateau trip from Green 
Bay to Mackinac, in 1825, is a fresh and welcome contribu- 
tion to the romantic side of Wisconsin history. 

Military life in Territorial Wisconsin must have pos- 
sessed a certain charm to all who participated in it. Mrs. 
Kinzie, in Wau-bun, and Mrs. Van Cleve, in Three Score 
Years and Ten, have given us, in sprightly manner, vivid 
pictures of garrison life at the early Wisconsin forts, which 
our historians are fond of reproducing. We are glad to 
be able, in this volume, to furnish new material in that field. 
In his “History of Fort Winnebago, ” A.J. Turner presents 
the result of a special study of the fortunes of this old- 
time wilderness post, and has marshalled before us the 
many notable men and women who are connected with 
its story. The “Fort Winnebago Orderly Book, 1884-86,” 
follows as an illustrative document, serving to strengthen 
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the picture. A. A. Jackson, in his “Abraham Lincoln 
in the Black Hawk War,” for the first time fully sets 
forth the facts concerning Lincoln’s itinerary during 
that campaign, and incidentally —on the authority of 
Lincoln himself—establishes the actual route of Atkin- 
son’s army, in ascending the Rock River, in Wisconsin. 
“An English Officer's Description of Wisconsin in 1837,” is 
by the well-known writer, Capt. Frederick Marryat; with 
practised pen, he wrote one of the best contemporary 
descriptions of early travel along the Fox-Wisconsin water- 
way, and incidentally of life at the three military posts, 
which has come down to us. 

Dr. James D. Butler has synopsized, in his “ Father 
Samuel Mazzuchelli,” the rare book (in Italian) of fron- 
tier travel by this vigorous Catholic missionary. Mazzu- 
chelli, although a prominent character in educational and 
religious work in early Wisconsin, appears, through curi- 
ous oversight, to have thus far received but slight atten- 
tion from our local historians; it is with great pleasure, 
therefore, that we are enabled now to present the prin- 
cipal facts in his career, and to reinforce them with docu- 
mentary evidence. These "Documents Relating to the 
Catholic Church in Green Bay, and the Mission at Little 
Chute, 1825-40,” abound in human interest; not only do 
they reveal to us something of the manner and quality of 
Mazzuchelli’s work as an organizer, but they throw light 
on the Van den Broek mission at Little Chute, and give 
interesting glimpses of life and activities in general, among 
the Catholic population of Green Bay. 

The “History of Early Railroad Legislation in Wiscon- 
sin” (1836-53), by Dr. B. H. Meyer, is a valuable chapter 
in the economic history of the State, and deserves our care- 
ful attention. 

The study of the numerous foreign groups implanted in 
Wisconsin is one to which the Society has given much at- 
tention. In the present volume, are contained, three fresh 
contributions to this study. Louis Albert Copeland’s “Cor- 
nish in Southwest Wisconsin” treats of a sturdy people 
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who have hitherto had small consideration paid them. 
Harry K. White tells us of an isolated and interesting group, 
in his “Icelanders on Washington Island.” Dr. Kate Ever- 
est Levi, whose paper on “How Wisconsin came by its 
Large German Element,” in Volume XII of our series, 
awakened widespread attention, continues the subject in 
this volume, in her “Geographical Origin of German Im- 
migration to Wisconsin;” herein, she shows from what dis- 
tricts in Germany our immigrants came, the causes which 
led to their leaving the Fatherland, and, so far as possible, 
_ the reasons which induced them to settle in the particular 
localities in our State which they chose for their new homes. 

Among the first of the several Protestant denominations 
to seek Wisconsin as a mission field, were the Episco- 
palians. Their movement began with the sending of 
the Rev. Norman Nash to Green Bay in the summer of 
1825, and the organization by him of Christ Church parish, 
in April, 1826. Then followed the establishment of an 
Indian mission school at Green Bay, in 1827, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Richard Fish Cadle; and later, 
the organization of a mission at Duck Creek. The Cadle 
mission suffered many reverses, and was finally suspended. 
In a series of unusually interesting documents, the inner 
history of these several frontier enterprises by the Epis- 
copal church, at the mouth of Fox River, is published for 
the first time, in the present volume. First, is given the 
“Journal of an Episcopalian Missionary’s Tour to Green 
Bay, 1834,” by Dr. Jackson Kemper. In that year, a twelve- 
month before he was consecrated the first missionary 
bishop of his church to the Northwest, Kemper (then rec- 
tor at Norwalk, Conn.) was sent to Green Bay in company 
with Dr. James Milnor, of the Church Missionary Society, 
to investigate and report upon the Cadle mission. On his 
way up the lakes, and while at Green Bay, the diarist met 
many interesting people, and saw and heard much; the re- 
sult is one of the most valuable journals of the period, 
thus far published in these Collections. Strong light is of 
course thrown on the conduct of the mission, and the pic- 
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tures of life at Green Bay during this formative period are 
graphic. Supplementary to Dr. Kemper’s journal, we give 
“ Documents Relating to the Episcopal Church and Mission 
in Green Bay, 1825-41;” these cover a wide scope of years 
and interest —beginning with the letter of introduction 
which Nash brought to Green Bay (1825), and closing 
with Superintendent Davis’s pathetic review (1841) of the 
reasons for the failure of the Cadle mission to the Wiscon- 
sin Indians. These reasons are amply explained by the 
intervening documents. 

The volume closes with Gen. Henry Harnden’s account 
of “The First Wisconsin Cavalry at the Capture of Jeffer- 
son Davis.” General Harnden was the leader of the expe- 
dition (May, 1865), and tells its story with soldierly brevity 
and directness. The tale of the Fourth Michigan cavalry 
has been related elsewhere; but this is the first time that 
the Wisconsin participants in the capture have found their 
historian. 


May 28, 1898. 


i (Geeks, 


THE STORY OF MACKINAC.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


For two and a quarter centuries Mackinac has played no 
inconsiderable part on the stage of American history. 
Early recognized as a vantage-point, commanding the com- 
merce of the two uppermost lakes of the great chain, — 
Michigan and Superior,—red men and white men have 
struggled for its mastery, tribe against tribe, nation 


1 Originally prepared as an address before the American Library Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting on Mackinac Island, September 8, 1896, and in 
that form published in The Library Journal, Dec., 1896. As given 
in the present volume, it has been somewhat modified, to suit the different 
conditions of publication. In the preparation of the paper, I have con- 
sulted, among others, the following authorities: 

The Jesuit Relations. 

Michigan. Pioneer and Historical Collections. 

Irving’s Astoria. 

Parkman’s Works. 

Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 1889). 

Shea’s History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes 

of the U. S. (N. Y., 1855). 

Bailey’s Mackinac, formerly Mi ichilimackinaec (Lansing, Mich., 1896). 

Cook’s Mackinaw in History (Lansing, 1895). 

Cook’s Drummond Island (Lansing, 18396). 

Hubbard’s Memorials of a Half Century (N. Y., 1887). 

Kelton’s Annals of Fort Mackinac (issued annually). 

Littlejohn’s Legends of Michigan and the Old North West (Allegan, 

Mich., 1875). 

Roberts’s City of the Straits (Detroit, 1884). 

Strickland’s Old Mackinaw (Phila., 1860). 

Van Fleet’s Old and New Mackinac (Phila., and Ann Arbor, Mich., 

1869-70). 
Whitcomb’s Lake Tour to Picturesque Mackinac (Detroit, 1884). 
Williams’s Harly Mackinac (St. Louis, 1897). 
I 
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against nation. The jlewr-de-lis, the union jack, and the 
stars and stripes, have here each in their turn been sym- 
bols of conqueror and conquered; councils have been held 
here, and treaties signed, which settled the political own- 
ership of fertile regions as wide as all Europe; and, 
when at last armed hostilities ceased through the final 
surrender to the Republic, when the tomahawk was buried 
and the war-post painted white, a new warfare opened at 
Mackinae — the commercial war of the great fur-trade com- 
panies, whose rival banners contested the sway of lands 
stretching from Athabasca to the Platte, from the Colum- 
bia to the Sault Ste. Marie. It is a far cry from the inva- 
sion of Ojibwa Michillimackinac by the long-haired couw- 
riers de bois of New France, to the invasion of Mackinac 
Island by modern armies of summer tourists from New 
England. In attempting, within this narrow compass, to 
tell the story of how it all came about, it will be imprac- 
ticable to take more than a bird’s-eye view. 

In the first place, let us understand that the term Mack- 
inac, as used in our earliest history, is the title of the en- 
tire district hereabout, as well as that of a definite settle- 
ment. There have been, in chronological succession, at 
least three distinct localities specifically styled Mackinac: 
(1) Between 1670 and 1706 the Mackinac of history was on 
the north side of the strait, upon Point St. Ignace, and 
wholly under the French régime. (2) From 1712 to 1781 
Mackinac was on the south side of the strait— until 1763, 
just west of the present Mackinaw City, and possibly be- 
tween 1764 and 1781 at some point farther west along the 
coast of Lake Michigan; this south-side Mackinac was at 
first French and then English, and the site near Mackinaw 
City has come to be known in history as ‘‘Old Mackinaw.”’ 
Finally (3), the Mackinac settlement was in 1781 located 
upon the island near the centre of the strait, and while at 
first under English domination at last became American. 
A remembrance of these facts will help to dispel the fog 
which has often obscured our historical view of Mack- 
inac —a fog which designing guide-book writers delight to 
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maintain, for they wish to beguile the summer tourist into 
believing that Mackinac Island has a clear title to fame, 
stretching back unto good Father Marquette. 

That indefatigable explorer of high seas and pathless 
forests, Samuel de Champlain, planted the first perma- 
nent French colony in Canada, on the rock of Quebec, in 
1608— only a twelve month later than the establishment 
of Jamestown in far-off Virginia, and full twelve years 
before the coming to Plymouth of the Pilgrim Fathers. It 
was seven years before Champlain saw Lake Huron, his 
farthest point west in the limitless domain which the king 
of France had set him to govern. Twenty-one years had 
passed,— years of heroic struggling to push back the walls 
of savagery which ever hemmed him in,— when one day 
there came to Quebec, in the fleet of Indian canoes from 
this far Northwest,— which annually picked its way over 
~ 1500 miles of r d waterways beset with a multitude of 
terrors,—a naked Algonkin, besmeared with grease and 
colored clays, who laid at the feet of the great white chief 
a lump of copper mined on the shores of Lake Superior. 
A shadowy region this, as far removed from the ordinary 
haunts of the adventurous woodsmen of New France as were 
the headwaters of the Nile from the African explorers of a 
generation ago, and quite as dangerous of access. 

It was five years later (1634) before Champlain could see 
his way to sending a proper emissary into the Northwest. 
Finally one was found in the person of young Jean Nicolet, 
whom Champlain had trained in the forest for tasks like 
this. Conveyed by Indian oarsmen engaged by relays in 
the several tribes through which he passed, Nicolet pushed 
up the St. Lawrence, portaged around the rapids at La- 
chine, ascended the trough of the turbulent Ottawa with 
its hundred waterfalls, portaged over to Lake Nipissing, 
descended French Creek to Georgian Bay, and threading 
the gloomy archipelago of the Manitoulins, sat at last in a 
Chippewa council at Sault Ste. Marie. Doubtless he here 
heard of Lake Superior, not many miles away, but it does 
not appear that he saw its waters; intent on finding a path 
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which led to the China Sea, supposed not to be far beyond 
this point, he turned south again, and pushing on through 
these straits of Mackinac found and traversed Lake Michi- 
gan. He traded and made treaties with the astonished 
tribesmen of Wisconsin and Illinois, who in him saw their 
first white man, and brought the Northwest within the 
sphere of French influence.’ 

Seven years later the Jesuit missionaries, Jogues and 
Raymbault, following in the path of the exploring trader 
Nicolet, said mass before two thousand breech-clouted sav- 
ages at Sault Ste. Marie. Affairs moved slowly upon these 
far-away borders of New France in the seventeenth century. 
Jogues and Raymbault had long been ashes before the 
Northwest again appeared on the pages of history; nearly 
a generation had passed (1658-62) before the daring forest 
traders and explorers, Radisson and Groseilliers, came upon 
the scene, discovered the Upper Mississippi, discovered 
Lake Superior, and first made known to the English the 
fur-trading capabilities of the Hudson Bay region. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company was organized in London, with these 
renegade Frenchmen as their pilots, in 1670; the following 
year, at Sault Ste. Marie, Saint Lusson formally took pos- 
session of the great Northwest for the French king.? I 
suppose that Saint Lusson, when he floated the banner of 
France at the gateway of Lake Superior, knew nothing of 
his English neighbors, the Hudson’s Bay Company; uncon- 
sciously he made an important play for France on the 
American chess-board; but a century later England won 
the game. 

Those who have read Parkman’s Jesuits will remember 


‘ Authorities on Nicolet are: Butterfield’s History of the Discovery of 
the Northwest by John Nicolet (Cinn., 1881); Gosselin’s Les Normands 
au Canada — Jean Nicolet (Evreux, 1893); Jouan’s “‘ Interprete voya- 
geur au Canada, 1618-1642,’ in La Revue Canadienne, Fevrier, 1886; 
Sulte’s Mélanges d’ histoire et de littérature (Ottawa, 1876); articles by 
Garneau, Ferland, Sulte, etc., in Wis. Hist. Colls.; and a bibliography by 
Butterfield in ibid., xi, pp. 23, 25. 


* See Saint Lusson’s procés-verbal (June 14, 1671), in Wis. Hist. Colls., 
xi, pp. 26-29. 
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that the Hurons, whose habitat had long been upon the 
eastern shores of Georgian Bay, retreated northward and 
westward before the advance of the all-conquering Iroquois. 
At first taking refuge with starving Algonkins on the Man- 
itoulin Islands, and on the mainland hereabout, they were 
soon driven forth by their merciless foe, and made their 
stand in the swamps and tangled woods of far-away Wis- 
consin. Many of them centred upon Chequamegon Bay, 
the island-locked estuary near the southwest corner of 
Lake Superior, the ancient home of the Ojibwas. Here 
Radisson and Groseilliers visited and traded with them.’ 
The Jesuit Ménard, who had accompanied these advent- 
urers,— the first missionary to follow in the wake of Jogues 
and Raymbault,— had stopped at Keweenaw Bay to minister 
to the Ottawas, and later lost his life while trying to reach a 
village of Hurons, crouching, fear-stricken, in the forest 
fastnesses around the headwaters of the Black River.? Then 
came, three years later (1665), Father Alloiiez, to reopen 
at Chequamegon Bay the Jesuit mission on our greatest 
inland sea. Allotiez being ordered, after four years of 
arduous and I fear unprofitable labor at Chequamegon, to 
found a mission at Green Bay, was succeeded (1669) by the 
youthful Marquette. But Marquette was not long at Che- 
quamegon before his half-naked parishioners provoked to 
quarrel their powerful western neighbors, the Sioux, the 
result being (1670) that the Chequamegon bands, and Mar- 
quette with them, were driven like leaves before an autumn 
blast eastward along the southern shore of the great lake; 
the Ottawas taking up their homes in the Manitoulin 
Islands, the Hurons and the Ojibwas accompanying Mar- 
quette to a little fur-trading station on the north shore of 


1 Radisson’s “‘ Journal ”’ first appeared in Prince Soc. Pubs., xvi, (Bos- 
ton, 1885). Portions were republished with notes, in Wis. Hist. Colls., Sah; 
See the following monographs on this subject: Campbell’s ‘‘ Exploration 
of Iu. Superior,” Parkman Club Pubs. No. 2 (Milw., 1896), and Moore’s 
‘‘ Discoveries of L. Superior,’’ in Mich. Polit. Sci. Ass. Pubs., ii, No. 5 
(Ann Arbor, 1897). 

2 See Campbell’s “‘ Pére René Ménard,” Parkman Club Pubs. No. 11 


(Milw., 1897). 
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the Straits of Mackinac, where he established the mission 
of St. Ignace. 

Here, in “a rude and unshapely chapel, its sides of logs 
and its roof of bark,” Marquette ministered to the misera- 
ble savages about him, and to the handful of nomadic fur- 
trade employees who in spring and autumn gathered at this 
isolated frontier post of New France on their way to and 
from the great wilderness beyond. Louis Joliet, the cowreur 
de bois, was sent forth by the authorities at Quebec (1673) 
to explore the Mississippi River, about which so much had 
been heard, and by that route to reach, it may be, the 
great Western Ocean — for the road to India, either through 
the continent or by way of the Northwest Passage, was 
still being sought in those days. He stopped at Point St. 
Ignace and brought orders to Marquette to accompany him. 
The conversion of the Indians went hand in hand, in New 
France, with the extension of commerce; no trading-post 
was complete without its missionary, no exploring expedi- 
tion without its ghostly counsellor. And so Marquette, a 
true soldier of the cross, receiving marching orders, 
promptly closed his little mission hut and went forth 
to help discover unknown lands and carry to their peo- 
ples the word of Christ. With Joliet he entered the 
Upper Mississippi at Prairie du Chien, and proceeded far 
enough down the great ‘river to establish the fact that 
it emptied into the Gulf of Mexico and not the Pacific 
Ocean. It is probable that Radisson and Groseilliers were 
there thirteen years before them; but Radisson’s Journal, 
written in England long after, was not published until our 
own time, and it is not at all likely that Joliet and Mar- 
quette, or any one else of importance in New France, ever 
heard of this prior claim. The merit of carefully-planned, 
premeditated discovery certainly rests with Joliet and his 
companion. It so happened—you of course remember 
the story of the swamping of Joliet’s home-returning canoe 
in the wild rapids of Lachine— that the detailed journals 
and maps of the chief were lost; whereas the simple story 
which Marquette wrote at the Green Bay mission, and 
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transmitted by Indian courier to his father superior at Que- 
bec, reached its destination and was ‘published to the world 
for the glory of the church. Thus it was that the gentle, 
unassuming Marquette, who was the supernumerary of the 
expedition, became unwittingly its only historian; fate 
willed that his name should be more commonly associated 
with the great discovery than that of his secular superior. 
Four years later the weary bones of this missionary-ex- 
plorer, who had died on his way thither from the savage 
camps of the Illinois, were laid to rest “in a little vault 
in the middle of the chapel” at St. Ignace. In September, 
1877, when antiquarians could but ingeniously guess at the 
site of this early mission in the wilderness, the bones of 
Father Marquette were discovered in the rude grave wherein 
they had rested for two centuries, and to-day are visible 
relics for inspiration to deeds of holiness.’ 

Throughout the seventeenth century the outpost of 
Mackinac at Point St. Ignace — Michillimackinac, in those 
easy-going days when there was more time in which to pro- 
nounce the name —remained the most important French 
military and trading station in the upper lakes, for it 
guarded the gateway between Huron, Michigan, and Super- 
ior; and every notable expedition to the Northwest waters 
had perforce to stop here. We must not think of this 
Mackinac of the seventeenth century, strategetically im- 
portant though it was, as a settlement in any modern sense. 
The policy of the rulers of New France was to maintain the 
interior of the continent as a fur-bearing wilderness. Un- 
like Anglo-Saxons, they had no desire to plant settlements 
simply as settlements. They had not the colonizing spirit 
of Englishmen. To carry the fur trade to the uttermost 


1A detailed account, in German, of the discovery (said to have been 
written by Father Edward Jacker, then the Catholic missionary at St. Ig- 
nace) appeared first in the St. Louis Pastoral-Blatt; an English trans- 
jation was published in the Green Bay (Wis.) Advocate, Aug. 29, 1878. 
The site of the old mission was discovered May 4, but the remains of Mar- 
quette were not exhumed until Sept. 3. See controversial articles in the 
St. Louis Sunday Messenger, June 24, 1877, and in the Chicago Times, 
Aug. 14 and 29, and Sept. 13, 1879. 
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limits, to bring the savages to at least a nominal recog- 
nition of the cross, were their chief aims; to this end, 
palisaded trading-posts, which they rather grandiloquently 
called forts, were established throughout the country, the 
officers of which were rare diplomatists, and bullied and 
cajoled the red men as occasion demanded. Around each 
of these little forts, and Mackinac was one of them, were 
small groups of habitants, voyageurs, and cowreurs de bois, 
who could hardly be called colonists, for few of them ex- 
pected to lay their bones in the wilderness, but eventually 
to return to their own people on the Lower St. Lawrence, 
when enriched or their working days were over. It was 
rather an army of occupation than a body of settlers. 

The little log fort at Mackinac, calculated only to with- 
stand a fusilade of savage arrows and musket-balls, was 
the principal feature of the place, and the commandant the 
chief personage. After him, the long-robed Jesuit, and 
then the swarm of folk dependent on the spasmodic fur 
trade. A lot of shiftless, easy-going, jolly dogs were the 
latter — the work-a-day French Canadians of the wilderness 
posts. First in this category, the bourgeois, or masters of 
the forest trade; then the voyageurs, or boatmen, who were 
as well men-of-all-work, propelling the canoes when afloat, 
carrying the boats over portages, transporting packs of 
goods and furs through the forest inlands, caring for the 
camps, and acting as guards for the persons and property 
of their employers; the cowreurs de bois, or wood rangers, 
were men devoted to a life in the woods, for the fun and 
excitement in it, sometimes conducting a far-reaching fur 
trade on their own account — the widest travelers and most 
daring spirits in all the great Northwest; the habitants, or 
permanent villagers, were most of them farmers in a small 
way. Down by the beach were their little log-cabins, with 
their well-sweeps and orchards, back of which stretched 
the narrow, ribbon-like fields, such as one may see to-day 
at Quebec and Montreal. The French habitant was a so- 
cial animal. He loved the village wine-shop, where, undis- 
turbed by his sharp-eyed sharp-visaged, prim and gossipy, 
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white-aproned spouse, he could enjoy his pipe, his bowl, and 
his “fiddlers three.” For they were famous fiddlers, these 
French Canadians. The fiddle was indispensable on social 
occasions. No wilderness so far away that the little French 
fiddle had not been there. The Indian recognized it as a 
part of the furniture of every fur-trader’scamp. At night, 
as the wanderers lounged around the blazing heap of logs, 
the sepulchral arches of the forest resounded with the 
piercing strains of tortured catgut, accompanying the gayly- 
turbaned voyageurs, as in metallic tones they chanted fav- 
orite melodies of the river, the chase, love, and the wassail. 
In the village, no christening or wedding was complete with- 
out the fiddler; and at the almost nightly social gatherings, 
in each other’s puncheon-floored cabins, the fiddler, en- 
throned cross-legged on a plank table, was the king of the 
feast. The waterway was their highway. From earliest youth 
they understood the handling of a canoe. Just as, in the 
Southwest, the cowboy mounts his horse to cross the street, 
and refuses work that cannot be done on the back of 
a broncho, the French Canadian went in a boat to visit his 
next-door neighbor.’ 

Thus matters progressed, in their even way, until the 
year of grace 1701, when the little group upon Point St. 
Ignace received word one day that a new post, called 
Detroit, had been established away down in the unknown 
country at the narrow mouth of Lake Huron, which was 
henceforth, under one Cadillac, to be the centre of com- 
merce in these western parts. Heretofore, owing to the 
Iroquois stoutly holding the lower lakes against the French, 
progress to the far Northwest had been altogether by way 
of the raging Ottawa. But now, after seventy-five long 
years of journeying by that toilsome route, it had from 
various reasons become possible to come up here through 
Lakes Ontario and Erie. This new post, Detroit, was to 
command a still wider range than that of Mackinac; the 
garrison was soon withdrawn thither; the fur traders, both 


pens an). ee eg 
1'The writer has taken the liberty, in the foregoing paragraph, of borrow- 
ing some of the phraseology from his Story of Wisconsin (Boston, 1890). 
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white and Indian, for the most part, soon followed — it was 
easy for a population like this to pull up stakes and hie 
away at beat of drum. Nearly everybody went to the new 
Mecca, save the Jesuit missionaries, who were not wanted 
by this new man Cadillac, a hater of the “ black robes.” 
For five years the good fathers— there were three of them 
then— maintained their little chapel and school here 
on Point St. Ignace; but they ministered to an ever-decreas- 
ing, disorderly flock, and at last, burning their crude build- 
ings, with a few white followers retired discomfited to 
Quebec. 
&{For six years there does not appear to have been any 
French establishment hereabout. But in 1712 Governor- 
General Vaudreuil sent De Louvigny, a noted frontier cap- 
tain, to restore the abandoned post on the upper waters. 
This he did, but upon the south shore of the strait, not far 
west of the present Mackinaw City; and over there on the 
mainland, at what came in time to be known as “ Old Macki- 
naw ”'— although it was, as we have seen, not the oldest 
Mackinac — occurred such historic events as are spread 
upon the records to the credit of this name between 1712 
and 1768. It was on the ramparts of Old Mackinaw that, 
in token of the fall of New France, the flewr-de-lis was at 
last hauled down on the 28th of September, 1761, and the 
union jack proudly lifted to the breeze. Here, upon the 
Ath of June, 1763, occurred that cruel massacre of the Eng- 
lish garrison, which Parkman has so vividly described to 
us in his Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

A year or more later the English rebuilt their fort, but 


‘Notice the change in spelling. The historic name is Mackinac, a cut- 
short of Michillimackinac, and such is to-day the legal designation of Fort 
Mackinac, Strait of Mackinac, and Mackinac Island; but the pronuncia- 
tion is Mackinaw. The spelling has been made phonetic in the cases of Old 
Mackinaw and Mackinaw City, to distinguish them from the island, and 
many writers prefer to use the phonetic form whenever mentioning any of 
the several Mackinacs. A cultured native of Mackinac Island has told me 
that, so far as he knew, but one person pronounced it Mackinack; and he 
was Samuel Abbott, of the old American Fur Company, who was regarded. 
in his day as an eccentric. 
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whether or not upon the site of the massacre is a moot 
question. There appears to be good reason for the belief 
that it was among the sand-dunes farther west along the 
coast, for in the official correspondence of the next fifteen 
years there is much complaint upon the part of command- 
ants that their “rickety picket is commanded by sand 
hills" —a condition which does not exist at the old site 
near Mackinaw City. 

To this rickety picket there came one October day, in 
the year 1779, Patrick Sinclair, lieutenant-governor of 
Michillimackinac and its dependencies, charged with the 
rebuilding and enlarging of His Majesty’s post in these 
parts. The Revolutionary War was in progress. George 
Rogers Clark had captured Kaskaskia and Vincennes; his 
emissaries were treating with Indian chiefs away off in 
Wisconsin; there were rumors of Clark’s intended foray 
on Detroit; and some suspicions that the “Bostonais,” as 
the French Canadians called these leather-shirted Virgin- 
jans, had designs of putting a war vessel upon Lake Michi- 
gan. Sinclair saw at once that the old site was untenable 
and the fort beyond repair. 

In advance of orders he made a bold step. Seven miles 
away to the northeast of Old Mackinaw lay a comely island 
in the midst of the strait— “La Grosse Isle,” the Cana- 
dians called it, although smaller than its neighbor, Bois 
Blanc; a short of shrine, the earliest Indians deemed it, 
where at times they gathered at their medicine feasts, and. 
+o which, as to a sanctuary, they fled in periods of extreme 
danger. It is thought that Marquette once taught the na- 
tives there, upon his first arrival, but if so, it was not for 
long. Frenchmen were more considerate of the supersti- 
tions of the dusky tribesmen than were the intolerant Eng- 
lish. This untenanted island Sinclair appropriated to the 
kking’s use, although he formally bought it from the Indians 
some eighteen months later for £5000, New York currency. 
A month after his arrival the lieutenant-governor began to 
erect a durable fort on the island, and thither, at last 
receiving permission from his superiors, he finally removed 
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in the spring of 1781, with him going the now revived 
Catholic mission and the entire fur-trade colony from the 
south shore. The new fort still bore the name of Fort 
Mackinac, and La Grosse Isle of the French was rechrist- 
ened Mackinac Island. 

By the treaty of Paris of 1783, Mackinac came within the 
boundary of the United States; but the English still held 
the whip-hand in these parts, and upon sundry pretexts 
continued to hold this and other lake posts until the Jay 
treaty set matters right. In October, 1796, American 
troops first took possession of the post, and this gateway 
to the upper lakes was as last ours. The English, how- 
ever, were still hopeful that they would some day win 
this part of our country back again, and their garrison 
retired to Isle St. Josephs, only some 40 miles to the north- 
east, where in 1795 they had built a fort. 

The French and half-breeds did not at first relish Yankee 
interference in their beloved Northwest. They had gotten 
along very nicely with the English, who fostered the fur trade 
and employed the French with liberality. Then, too, among 
the Creoles the reputation of these Americans was not of 
the best. They were known to be a busy, bustling, driv- 
ing people, quite out of tune with the devil-may-care meth- 
ods of the French, and were, moreover, an agricultural race 
that was fast narrowing the limits of the hunting grounds. 
The Frenchmen felt that their interests in this respect were 
identical with those of the savages, hence we find in the 
correspondence of the time a very bitter tone adopted 
towards the new-comers, who were regarded as intruders 
and covetous disturbers of existing commercial and social 
relations. 

When war broke out between us and England, in 1812, 
naturally the Creoles of the Northwest were against us, 
and freely entered the service of their old and well-tried 
friends the English. Fort Mackinac was then garrisoned 
by “57 effective men, including officers.” There had been 
no news sent here of the declaration of war, although the 
American lieutenant in charge, Porter Hanks, was expect- 
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ing it. July 17, 1812, a British force of 1000 whites and In- 
dians from Fort St. Josephs secretly effected a landing at 
the cove on the northwest shore of the island— known to- 
day as “ British Landing,” — took possession of the heights 
overlooking the fort, and then coolly informed the com- 
mandant that hostilities had been declared between the two 
nations, and a surrender would be in order. The Ameri- 
cans were clearly at the mercy of the enemy, and promptly 
capitulated. 

The old fort had never from the first been in good con- 
dition. The English, once more in possession, built a new 
and stronger fort upon the higher land to the rear, which 
they had occupied, and named it Fort George, in honor of 
their sovereign. This stronghold was stormed on the 4th 
of August, 1814, by United States troops under Col. George 
Croghan, who also disembarked at British Landing. The 
English position, however, was too strong for the assail- 
ants, who lost heavily under the galling fire of the French 
and Indian allies, and Croghan was obliged to retire. 
Among his dead was Major Holmes, a soldier of consider- 
able reputation. 

The treaty of Ghent resulted in the foedacation being re- 
stored to the United States, the transfer being actually made 
on the eighteenth of July, 1815. Col. McDouall, the Brit- 
ish commander at Mackinac, was loath to leave. His des- 
patches to headquarters plainly indicate that he thought his 
government weak in surrendering to the Americans, for 
whom he had a decided contempt, this Malta of the North- 
west. When at last obliged to go, he went no farther than 
necessary — indeed not quite as far, for he built a fort upon 
Drummond Island, at the mouth of River St. Mary, terri- 
tory soon thereafter found to belong to the United States. 
It was not until thirteen years later (1828) that the Eng- 
lish forces were finally and reluctantly withdrawn from 
Drummond Island,! and English agents upon our northern 


1In his Drummond Island, Samuel F. Cook has given the history of 
the British occupation thereof, with numerous photographs of the ruins and 
surroundings of the old fort. 
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frontier ceased craftily to stir our uneasy Indian wards to 
bickerings and strife. 

When the United States resumed possession of Mackinac. 
Island the name of the fort built by the English on the high- 
est ground was changed from Fort George to Fort Holmes, 
in honor of the victim of the assault of the year before; 
but later this position was abandoned, and old Fort Mack- 
inac, built by Sinclair and capitulated by Hanks, was re- 
habilitated, and remains to this day as the military strong-- 
hold of the district. 

The name of Mackinac will always be intimately asso-- 
ciated with the story of the fur trade. We have seen that- 
the first settlement upon the shores of these straits had 
its inception in the primitive commerce of the woods; and. 
chiefly as a protection to this trade the several forts were 
maintained under changing flags unto our own day. In 
1783 the Northwest Fur Company opened headquarters here;: 
later, the Mackinac Company and the Southwest Fur Com- 
pany were formidable competitors; in 1815, with the re- 
establishment of the American arms, came the American. 
Fur Company, of which John Jacob Astor was the con-. 
trolling spirit. 
~. We cannot fully understand the course of history in this. 
region unless we remember that despite the treaty of Ghent. 
(1783), Jay’s treaty (1794), Wayne’s Indian treaty at Green- 
ville (1795), and the occupation of Fort Mackinac by United 
States troops between 1796 and 1812, the fur trade upon the: 
upper lakes and beyond was not really under American 
control until after the war of 1812-15; indeed, the territory 
itself was not within the sphere of American influence un- 
til that time, beyond the visible limits of the armed camps. 
at, Mackinac and Green Bay. After the Jay treaty, British 
traders, with French and half-breed clerks and voyageurs, 
were still permitted free intercourse with the savages of 
our Northwest, and held substantial domination over them.. 
The Mackinac, Northwest, and Southwest companies were 
composed of British subjects—Scotchmen mainly — with: 
headquarters at Montreal, and distributing points at Detroit, 
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Mackinac, Sault Ste. Marie, and Grand Portage. Their 
clerks and voyagewrs were wide travellers, and carried the 
forest trade throughout the far west, from Great Slave 
Lake on the north to the valleys of the Platte and the 
Arkansas on the south, and to the parks and basins of the 
Rocky Mountains. Goods were sent up the lakes from 
Montreal, either by relays of sailing vessels, with portages 
of men and merchandise at the Falls of Niagara and the 
Sault Ste. Marie, or by picturesque fleets of bateaux and 
canoes up the Ottawa River and down French Creek into 
Georgian Bay, from there scattering to the companies’ var- 
ious entrepots of the south, west, and north.’ 

The Creole boatmen were a reckless set. They took life 
easily, but bore ill the mildest restraints of the trading set- 
tlements; their home was on the lakes and rivers and in the 
Indian camps, where they joyously partook of the most 
humble fare, and on occasion were not averse to suffering 
extraordinary hardships in the service of their bourgeois. 
Their pay was light, but their thoughts were lighter, and 
the vaulted forest rang with the gay laughter of these 
heedless adventurers; while the pent-up valleys of our bluff- 
girted streams echoed the refrains of their rudely melod- 
ious boating songs, which served the double purpose of 
whiling the idle hours away and measuring progress along 
the glistening waterways. 

In Irving’s Astoria is a charming description of fur-trad- 
ing life at the Grand Portage of Lake Superior, over which 
boats and cargoes were carried from the eastward-flowing 
Pigeon to the tortuous waters which glide through a hun- 
dred sylvan lakes and over a hundred dashing rapids into 
the wide-reaching system of Lake Winnepeg and the As- 
siniboine.?. The book records the heroic trans-continental 
expedition of Wilson and Hunt, which started from Mack- 
inaw one bright morning in August, 1809, and wended its 
toilsome way along many a river and through mountain- 


1See Turner’s ‘‘ Fur Trade in Wisconsin,’ Wis. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1889. 

2For historical sketch of Grand Portage, see Wis. Hist. Colls., xi, 
pp. 123-125. See N. Y. Nation, Dee. 23, 1897, pp. 499-501, for corrections 
of Astoria. 
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passes, beset by a thousand perils, to plant far-distant As- 
toria. 

With the coming of peace in 1815, English fur-traders 
were forbidden the country, and American interests, repre- 
sented by Astor’s great company, were at last dominant in 
this great field of commerce. New and improved methods 
were introduced, and the American Fur Company soon had 
a firm hold upon the western country; nevertheless, the 
great corporation never succeeded in ridding itself of the 
necessity of employing the Creole and mixed-blood voy- 
ageurs, engagés, and interpreters, and was obliged to shape 
its policy so as to accommodate this great army of easy- 
going subordinates. 

The fur trade of Mackinac was in its heyday about the 
year 1820. Gradually, with the inrush of settlement and 
the consequent cutting of the timber, the commerce of the 
forest waned, until about 1840 it was practically at an end, 
and the halcyon days of Mackinac were o’er. For years it 
was prominent as the site of a Protestant mission to the 
modernized Indians of Michigan and Wisconsin;’ finally, 
even this special interest was removed to new seats of 
influence, nearer the vanishing tribes, and Mackinac be- 
came resigned to the hum-drum of modern life —a sort of 
Malta, now but spasmodically garrisoned; a fishing sta- 
tion for the Chicago trade; a port of call for vessels pass- 
ing her door; a resort for summer tourists; a scene which 
the historical novelist may dress to his fancy; a shrine at 
which the historical pilgrim may worship, thankful, indeed, 
that in what many think the Sahara of American history 
are left a few romantic oases like unto this. 


1For an account of this experiment, see Williams’s The Old Mission 
Church of Mackinac Istand (Detroit, 1895). 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS ON MACKINAC 
ISLAND. 


BY ELIZABETH THERESE BAIRD.’ 


To live among the Indians and not to fear them, would 
scarcely seem possible to many a reader; yet this was true 
of the writer, whose childhood was passed among them. 
To know we had Indian blood in our veins was in one re- 
spect a safeguard, in another a great risk. Hach tribe was 
ever at enmity with the others. Noone could foretell what 
might happen when by chance two or more tribes should 
meet, or encamp at any one place at the same time. This, 
however, would be of rare occurrence. Unless on the 
war-path, Indians keep by themselves. 

Many of their habits were startling. It was their custom 
while in towns to saunter about the streets in a very indif- 
ferent manner; and if they chose, to take a look at the inte- 
ee 

1The author of these reminiscences was born at Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
April 24, 1810, the daughter of Henry Munro Fisher, a prominent fur 
trader, of Scotch ancestry, in the employ of the American Fur Co. Her 
mother was Marienne Lasaliére, a daughter of Madame Thérése Schindler 
(wife of George Schindler) by her first husband, Pierre Lasaliére. Madame 
Schindler’s mother was Migisan (although called by the French, Marie), 
the daughter of an Ottawa chief, Kewinaquot (Returning Cloud). In 
1824, when but fourteen years of age, Miss Fisher was married at Mack- 
jnac Island, where she had spent the greater portion of her youth, to 
Henry S. Baird, then a young Green Bay lawyer. Mr. and Mrs. Baird 
removed at once to Green Bay, where Mr. Baird (born in 1800) died in 1876, 
and Mrs. Baird, November 5, 1890. Mrs. Baird was a woman of charming 
personality and excellent education, proud of her trace of Indian blood, and 
had a wide acquaintance with the principal men and women of early Wis- 
consin. Having traveled and seen much, in pioneer days, and being gifted 
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rior of any house they might be passing. Men, women, or 
children, would spread their blankets to the top of their 
heads, to exclude the light, and then peer in through the 
windows, to their heart’s content. This was done at any 
home and no one dared resist the intrusion. Indians 
never herald their approach, either in peace or war. They 
never knock at a door; but stalk in, and squat themselves 
on the floor. All this refers to the Indians of the first 
third of our century. You always heard a man come in, 
as his step was firm, proud, and full of dignity. The 
women, however, made no sound. 

From the time of the war of 1812, the British government 
paid to all Indians who had fought for them, an annuity, 
which they called “presents;” and every year, all of these 
Indians, from north to south, east to west, would go to Can- 
ada to receive their “presents,” which were really very fine. 
Each man and woman received handsome broadcloth,— 
blue, black, and scarlet, with various colored ribbons to gar- 
nish it. Beads also were given to all, and silver ornaments. 
The chiefs alone wore hats, encircled by silver bands from 
one to two inches wide. There were armlets also of silver 
three or four inches wide, to wear on the arms above and 
below the elbow. Earrings and brooches for both sexes 
were among the “presents;” these were of solid silver. 
The Indians, in their usual improvident manner, would, on 


with a retentive memory which did not fail her until the last few weeks of 
her long life, she was a rare source of information to Western historical 
students. The present Editor frequently drew upon her memory, for data 
with which to annotate these Collections. To the columns of the Green 
Bay State Gazette, between Dec. 4, 1886, and Noy. 19, 1887, Mrs. Baird 
contributed a series of papers relating her early experiences on Mackinac 
Island and in Wisconsin Territory. The present article is a collection of such 
of these papers as referred to Mackinac,— condensed at a few points, and 
otherwise edited, in accordance with an agreement between Mrs. Baird 
and the Editor, the former contributing for this purpose some information 
which did not appear in the series as originally published in the State 
Gazette. It is hoped that space for the remainder of Mrs. Baird’s Remin- 
iscences — those relating especially to Wisconsin —may be found in Vol. 
XV of these Collections.— Ep. 
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their long journey to Canada, get out of provisions, and 
gladly offer the silver ornaments received the previous year, 
in exchange for bread and potatoes; they never cared for 
meat. Purchasers of this silver were plentiful, and much 
of it afterwards found its way into the white man’s melt- 
ing pot. It was in these journeyings that occasionally, un- 
der stress of weather, they would be obliged to encamp 
in or near some white settlement. What rejoicing when 
they left! 

All of these Indians had to go by the way of the island 
of Mackinac, to reach Canada. In this way, I learned much 
of their manners; some were terrifying. I wasvery clannish. 
Individually I feared all Indians except our own— Otta- 
was and Chippewas. My dislike for other tribes was an 
inheritance. Of all the tribes, Winnebagoes were my es- 
pecial dread. Although I disliked the Sioux, I did not fear 
them; but the Winnebagoes I knew to be a cruel people, 
and stood in terror of them. 

I was particularly fond of the Island of Mackinac in win- 
ter, with its ice-bound shore. In some seasons, ice moun- 
tains loomed up, picturesque and color-enticing, in every 
direction. At other seasons, the ice would be as smooth 
as one could wish. There was then hardly any winter 
communication with the outer world; for about eight 
months in the year, the island lay dormant. A mail would 
come across the ice from the mainland, once a month, to 
disturb the peace of the inhabitants; its arrival was a mat- 
ter of profound and agitating interest. 

The dwellers on the island were mostly Roman Catholics. 
There was, however, no priest stationed here at that early 
day; but occasionally one would come, and keep alive the 
little spark, kindled so many years before by the devoted 
Jesuit missionaries. 

Mackinac, or Michillimackinac (the “great turtle’), ' saw 
the great fur-trade emporium of the West. All the traders 


1§8uch is the etymology, as given by most of the popular writers, the 
supposition being that it refers to the oval shape of the island. The Ot- 
tawa chief, A. J. Blackbird, in his History of the Ottawa and Chip- 
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came here to sell their furs and buy their supplies, and 
the goods which they bartered for furs in the distant for- 
ests. These goods were brought from Montreal in birch- 
bark canoes by way of Niagara Falls, the Indians carrying 
the loads over the portage. 

About the year 1802, Alexis Laframboise, a man of means, 
came to Mackinac in the interests of the fur trade. His 
wife and her sister accompanied him. They were educated 
women, members of the Catholic church, and grieved deeply 
over the lack of school and church advantages in this far-off 
island. There was no church of any denomination, you 
might almost say no religion; no schools, and no amuse- 
ments of} any kind. Miss Angelique Adhemar, sister of 
Madame Madeline Laframboise, was induced to open a 
school soon after her arrival, and one of her pupils, Miss 
La Saliére (afterwards Mrs. Henry Fisher, and my mother), 
was permitted in after years to be the means of spreading 
through all adjoining parts of this region the education 
which she had received. Laframboise himself notlong after 
died, and his women-folk returned to Montreal, regretting 
that the great work had to be left unfinished. But the seed 
which had been sown by Father Marquette, and cultivated 
by these devout ladies, bore a hundred-fold in after years. 

The Catholic faith prevailing, it followed as a matter of 
course that the special holidays of the church were always 
observed in a memorable, pleasant manner in one’s own 
family, in which some friends and neighbors would partici- 
pate. Some weeks before Christmas, the denizens of the 
island met in turn at each other’s homes, and read the 
prayers, chanted psalms, and unfailingly repeated the. ‘lit- 
any of the saints. On Christmas eve, both sexes would 
read and sing, the service lasting till midnight. After this, 
a réveillon (midnight treat) would be partaken of by all. 


pewa Indians of Michigan, (Ypsilanti, Mich., 1887), pp. 19, 20, gives a 
far different derivation; he traces the name back to “ Mishinemackinong”’, 
the dwelling place of the Mishinemackinawgo, a small tribe, early allies 


of the Ottawas, but practically annihilated by the ae during one 
of the Northwestern raids of the latter.— Ep. 
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The last meeting of this sort which I attended, was at our 
own home, in 1823. This affair was considered the high 
feast of the season, and no pains was spared to make the 
accompanying meal as good as the island afforded. The 
cooking was done at ‘an open fire. I wish I could remem- 
ber in full the bill of fare; however, I will give all that I 
recall. We will begin with the roast pig; roast goose; 
chicken pie; round of beef, @ la mode; pattes @ours (bear’s 
paws, called so from the shape, and made of chopped meat 
in crust, corresponding to rissoles); sausage; head-cheese; 
souse ; small-fruit preserves; small cakes. Such was the 
array. No one was expected to partake of every dish, un- 
less he chose. Christmas was observed as a holy-day. 
The children were kept at home, and from play, until nearly 
night-time, when they would be allowed to run out and bid 
their friends a “Merry Christmas,” spending the evening, 
however, at home with the family, the service of prayer 
and song being observed as before mentioned. All would 
sing; there was no particular master,— it was the senti- 
ment, that was so pleasing to us; the music we did not care 
so much for. 

As soon as la féte de Noel, or Christmas-tide, had passed, 
all the young people were set at work to prepare for New 
Year’s. Christmas was not the day to give and receive 
presents; this was reserved for New Year’s. On the eve 
of that day, great preparations were made by a certain 
class of elderly men, usually fishermen, who went from. 
house to house in grotesque dress, singing and dancing. 
Following this they would receive gifts. Their song was 
often quite terrifying to little girls, as the gift asked for 
in the song was la Jjille ainde, the eldest daughter.’ The song 
ran thus: 

Bon jour, le Maitre et la Maitresse, 
Et tout le monde du loger. 


Si vous voulez nous rien donner, dites-le nous; 
Nous vous demandons seulement la fille ainee! 


1'The lines here given are but one of many versions of the Guignolée — 
a song, and also a custom, brought to Canada by its first French colonists; 
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As they were always expected, every one was prepared 
to receive them. This ended the last day of the year. 
After evening prayer in the family, the children would re- 
tire early. At the dawn of the New Year, each child would 
go to the bedside of its parents to receive their benedic- 
tion—a most beautiful custom. My sympathies always 
went out to children who had no parents near. 

In 1812, three years after her marriage, Mrs. Henry 
Fisher (my mother) left her home at Prairie du Chien to 
visit, as she then thought, her parents at the old island 
home. She had been at Mackinac but a short time when 
war was declared with England, and all the country here- 
about was in arms; Indians in all directions were on the 
war path. As the result of that war my mother’s home at 
Prairie du Chien was broken up and she never returned 
there, but with me (then two years old) made her future 
home with her parents at Mackinac. 

At the time when George Schindler lost health and prop- 
erty and became a cripple, his wife (Thérése, and my 
maternal grandmother) bravely took up the burden and 
continued the business of fur trade with the Indians. 
Grandfather Schindler was a man of scholarly attainments, 
and when he could no longer lead an active life he opened 
a school for boys, in which many of the early American 
settlers received their education, among them being Her- 
cules L. Dousman, afterward a familiar name. 

About this time, the late Robert Stuart, manager of the 
American Fur Company, persuaded my mother to open a 
school for the traders’ daughters. Mackinac was the prin- 
cipal depot of supplies for the fur traders; they came there 
in great numbers in the summer, with their furs. After 
making their purchases they would return to the Indian 
country, where they had their homes and their Indian 


and a more or less Christianized survival of Druidic times. This name 
(also appearing as La Ignolée, Gurllonée, etc.) is a corruption of the cry, 
Au guilVanneuf! ‘To the mistletoe, this new year!”? See account of 
this custom, with the words and music of the song, Gagnon’s Chansons 
Populaires du Canada (Quebec, 1894), pp. 238-253.—Ep. 
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wives. Many had large families, and as the children 
matured the fathers were loth to have them live among 
the Indians. It was for these girls that my mother opened 
a school, the first boarding school in the Northwest. It 
was not however, a school of the modern sort. The girls 
were taught to read, to write, and to sew, which latter 
accomplishment included the art of cutting and making 
their own clothes. In addition, they were taught general 
housekeeping. These girls ranged in age from twelve to 
eighteen, all old enough to be a great charge; but they 
were good girls. It is a remarkable fact, that without ex- 
ception they each had in after years histories worthy of 
record. 

Reminiscences of childhood at Mackinac hold much that 
to-day would be novel to many, if notof interest to all. A 
description of my carriole, or dog-sledge, holds a pleasant 
place in memory. It was handsome in shape, with a high 
back, and sides sloping gracefully to the front. ‘The out- 
side color was a dark green, the inside a cream color, and 
the runners black. It was drawn by two large dogs har- 
nessed tandem — one perfectly white, the other black. The 
white was an old dog which had seen much service; his 
name was “Caribou,” the black responded to the name of 
“Nero.” The young man who drove them, was Francois 
Lacroix This rig we owned from the time I was about 
seven years old until I reached ten, possibly later. The 
name of my carriole was “la Boudeuse ” (pouter); why, I 
cannot imagine. Dogs cannot be broken or trained to the 
harness in the manner that horses are; they will not be 
driven with bridle or rein. A person must run along be- 
side them to keep them in order. In a long journey the 
traveler takes the risk of acontinuous trip. His team may 
pursue its way steadily for awhile, doing so as long as 
nothing appears on the way to excite them; but let a bird 
or rabbit or any other game cross their vision and away 
they will go, the dog-sledge, passenger and all, as there is 
no way of stopping them. One may have a merry ride, if 
the way be smooth, before they give up the chase. 
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How well I remember my outdoor gear in winter, a long 
circular cloak, of snuff-brown broadcloth; over this a large 
cape of the same materiai, braided all round in Roman 
border. Let me say here that machine-made braid was not 
to be purchased in this part of the world; this was plaited, 
of black worsted. My cap was of plucked beaver, and my 
mittens were ‘of buckskin, fur-lined. Moccasins were of 
course indispensable. 

A snow storm occurred at Mackinac in my childhood, 
which is always recalled each season, as it was the snow 
storm that surpassed all others. It began after the man- 
ner of all such storms, but its ending proved something 
more formidable. As hour after hour feathery flakes fol- 
lowed each other down, no one paid much attention to 
them, save the weather-wise fisherman who went often to 
his door to study the clouds. Many were the anxious 
thoughts he gave to his nets on the lake, which he knew 
his dogs could not reach in the newly-fallen snow. All 
day it snowed, and during the night the storm increased in 
violence, yet no one was apprehensive. But the next 
morning revealed a buried town —only the fort and a few 
houses on the hill side showing at all through the white 
mass. People had to dig themselves out of this “ beautiful 
snow;” or, as in most cases, wait to be dug out. The com- 
manding officer of the fort, Benjamin K. Pierce (a brother 
of the president, James K.), sent a detachment of soldiers 
to the rescue. The place looked novel indeed, with only 
narrow, high-walled paths from house to house. As the 
storm came from the northeast, our home was sheltered 
in such a way as to be among the few not out of sight. 
This snow storm afforded rare sport for the boys, who 
made other thoroughfares by tunnelling paths from house 
to house. I do not remember that this storm was in any 
sense disastrous, for as the wind blew strongly towards 
the island it left the ice clear of snow and the fishermen 
were able to get to their nets; thus no suffering was en- 
tailed upon the little town. 

In the fall of 1815, Madame Marie Chandonée, née Chap- 
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oton, with her infant son, left Detroit to join her husband, 
Jean B. Chandonée, in Chicago. When she reached Mack- 
inac, her child was too ill to travel farther; and when he 
recovered, it was too late that season to resume the jour- 
ney. Although it was only October, no vessel would brave 
the autumnal storms, and there was no alternative for Mme. 
Chandonée but to make Mackinac her home for the winter 
with her husband’s aunt, Mme. Thérése Schindler. Spring 
came and went, and not until the middleor last of June, 1816, 
did the first vessel present itself for this route. Then Mme. 
Chandonée, with her little one, accompanied by my mother 
and me, embarked again for Chicago. The vessel had the 
then familiar load of pork, flour, and butter. I know not 
how long she was in going or coming; I only know she was 
one month making the round trip, which was thought to 
be doing well. 

There were no ports on the west side of Lake Michigan, 
at which to stop. But when we reached Chicago, there 
was considerable delay in getting into the river. It was. 
a very narrow stream, with high banks of white sand. Not 
far up the river, stood Fort Dearborn, only a few rods 
from the water’s edge.' Directly opposite the fort was the 
Kinzie homestead, with all its comforts. The house was a 
large, one-story building, with an exceptionally high attic. 
The front door opened intvo a wide hall, that hospitably led 
into the kitchen, which was spacious and bright, made so 
by the large fire-place. Four rooms opened into the hall, 
two on each side, and the upper story contained four rooms. 
The fare of that house was all an epicure of the present 
day could desire, including game and fish of all sorts; and 
then the cooking was done by open fire-place, in its best. 
style. 

We were entertained by the hospitable inmates of this 
pleasant home, Mr. and Mrs. Kinzie (father and mother of 


1See Chicago Tribune, Nov. 28, 1897, p. 29, for citations of documentary 
evidence of the actual site of Fort Dearborn, with cuts based on contempo- 
rary sketches of the fort, made in 1808 by Capt. John Whistler, its. 
builder.— Ep. 
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John H.) being old friends of my mother. Mme. Chandonée 
was a stranger to the family; but her husband was an in- 
mate of the household, being there in employ of the gov- 
ernment. The establishment consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kinzie, two sons and two daughters, and the men and women 
retainers, who seemed to be many. This home, the garri- 
son, and the home of Jean Baptist Beaubien, were all there 
was of Chicago at that time. 

The only way of crossing the river was by a wooden 
canoe or dug-out. My mother, who feared the water very 
much, forbade me crossing over. The Kinzie children were 
so accustomed to this mode of crossing, going whenever 
they wished, that without realizing my mother’s fears they 
took me over with them, and I recall to this day the 
pleasure the dug-out gave me. The sailors were a little 
girl about ten years of age, and a boy of eight. Withsuch 
a crew did I first cross Chicago river in 1816. The other 
amusements the surroundings offered, were the walks and 
tumbles about the sand hills. 

My mother had an old acquaintance (a beautiful woman, 
who was married at Mackinac), the invalid wife of an officer 
at Fort Dearborn. She was a Miss Aiken, one of the five 
daughters of a Mrs. Aiken of Montreal, nearly all of whom 
married army officers; Mrs. Aiken was a sister of Mrs. 
Michael Dousman, of Prairie du Chien. 

Mrs. Kinzie had a daughter by a former husband, who 
was married to a man named Helms. Their home was 
at some distance, on the fort side of the river, and once my 
mother went to see this friend. The walk thither was 
quite long for the children. On our arrival we found a 
little square house, with no floor, but tarpaulin spread 
down in lieu of it. Tarpaulin was also hang about the 
walls. The writer wonders where to-day in all that vast 
city, is the site of that humble home! In after years, Mrs. 
Helms, then a widow, went to Fort Winnebago to make her 
home there with her brother, John H. Kinzie, who was 
Indian agent at that post..She was, I think, the first white 
woman who traveled from Fort Winnebago to Green Bay 
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on horseback. She made the journey in the winter of 1833, 
and wore a mask to protect her face. She afterwards 
married Dr. Abbott, of the regular army. 

We remained in Chicago for some time, the vessel master 
seeking for a cargo which was not secured. 1t was too 
early for furs, so finally the vessel had to take on a ballast 
‘of gravel and sand. Beside ourselves, the party who took 
‘passage on this vessel, were Major Baker, and his wife and 
‘daughter. The Major was then on his way to Green Bay to 
take command of Camp Smith. The daughter was an in- 
‘valid, and had what is commonly called “fits.” She was 
‘seized with one in the cabin while I sat by her; and such 
an impression did her fright make that I have never for- 
gotten Miss Jerusha Baker. 

Pursuing our journey northward, we coasted along the 
east side of the lake, stopping where we could, to secure 
if possible a cargo; but failing, arrived at Mackinac with 
“the same ballast with which we started from Chicago. 
‘One of the sailors was a colored man, who was uncommonly 
kind to me. One great amusement for me during the long 
trip, was hunting for shells in the sand in the hold of the 
vessel. This sailor would take me down, and while I 
played, sit by and mend his clothes, talking all the while 
‘to me, and I not understanding a word, as he spoke English, 
‘and I only French. 

The day before the vessel arrived at Mackinac a storm 
came up, which increased in violence as night approached, 
and nearly dismantled the craft, she losing much of her 
rigging, and being thrown upon one of those rocky points, 
escape from which [have since heard was most providential. 
We reached home the following night, and this arrival 
made a lasting impression upon one so young. My grand- 
parents seemed overwhelmed with joy, after the fears they 
jhad endured during the storm, to have restored to them all 
they held dearest in the world. Their happiness was in- 
deed pathetic. I still have the keenest recollection of it. 
This trip might, like many other things, have been for- 
gotten if it had not been the marked event of my little life 
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as it was that of my mother’s, who had never before been on 
any water craft save a birch-bark canoe, or a bateau or 
Mackinac boat. 

A visit to the sugar camp was a great treat to the young 
folks as well as to the old. In the days I write of, sugar 
was a scarce article, save in the Northwest, where maple 
sugar was largely manufactured. All who were able, pos- 
sessed a sugar camp. My grandmother had one on Bois 
Blanc Island, about five miles east of Mackinac. About 
the first of March, nearly half of the inhabitants of our 
town, as well as many from the garrison, would move to* 
Bois Blane to prepare for the work. Our camp was de- 
lightfully situated in the midst of a forest of maple, or a 
maple grove. A thousand or more trees claimed our care, 
and three men and two women were employed to do the 
work. 

The ‘‘camp”’, —as we specifically styled the building in 
which the sugar was made, and the sugar-makers housed,— 
was made of poles or small trees, enclosed with 
sheets of cedar bark, and was about thirty feet long by 
eighteen feet wide. On each side was a platform, about 
eighteen inches high and four feet wide. One side was in- 
tended for beds, and each bed when not in use was rolled 
up nicely, wrapped in an Indian mat, then placed back 
against the wall; the bedroom then became a sitting room. 
The walls on the inside were covered with tarpaulin, also 
the floor. The women’s bedding was placed at one end of 
the platform. The platform on the opposite side served as 
a dining floor, one end of which was enclosed in cedar 
bark, forming a closet for the dishes and cooking utensils. 
The dishes consisted of some crockery, tin plates and 
cups, and wooden dishes and ladles. A wing was added 
at one end, for the men’s bed-room. 

At either end of the camp were doors, made large to ad- 
mit heavy logs for the fire. The fire-place was midway be- 
tween the two platforms, and extended to within six feet, 
of the doors. At each corner of the fire-place were large 
posts, firmly planted in the ground and extending upwards. 
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about five feet or more. Large timbers were placed 
lengthwise on top of these posts, and across the timbers 
extended bars from which, by chains and hoops, were 
suspended large brass kettles, two on each bar. On the 
dining-room side, half way up the wall, ran a pole, hori- 
zontally. This was to hold in place hemlock branches, 
which were brought in fresh every evening. The place 
between the fire and platforms was kept very neat by a 
thick, heavy broom, made of cedar branches, cut off evenly 
on the bottom, and with a long handle. These brooms are 
still used by semi-civilized Indians. 

The hanging of the kettle was quite a test of skill, re- 
quiring three persons to perform the task. The fire had 
to be burning briskly when the hanging began. It was 
the duty of one person to hang the kettle properly; of 
the second, to pour in immediately a small. quantity of 
sap to keep the vessel from burning; of the third, to 
fill it with the sap. The peak of the roof was left open 
to allow the smoke to escape,— and at night to let in the 
stars, aS was my childish fancy. In early morning, the 
birds would arouse us to listen to their songs and catch a — 
sight of the waning stars. Blue jays were especially num- 
erous, and so tame that one could fairly enjoy them. 
Other birds would in turn sing and whistle, as the stars 
disappeared and the day dawned. An owl made its abid- 
ing-place in a tree near by, sentinel-like, and ever uttered its 
co00-coo0-coo-hoo, as the Indian had named its utterance. The 
sound of the whip-poor-will was a harbinger of spring, and 
a warning that the time to cease sugar-making had arrived. 

Now for the work: All the utensils used in making sugar 
were of that daintiest of material, birch-bark. The casseau 
to set at the tree, to catch the sap, was a birch-bark dish, 
holding from one to two gallons. The pails for carrying 
the sap were of the same material, and held from three to 
four gallons. The men placed a gauje or yoke on their 
shoulders, then a bucket would be suspended on each side. 
The women seldom used this yoke, but assisted the men 
in carrying the buckets, doing so in the usual manner. The 
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mocock, in which the sugar was packed, was also of birch- 
bark and held from thirty to eighty pounds. The bark was. 
gathered in the summer at Bark Point. The name was at- 
terward done into French as “ Point aux Ecorces,” mean- 
ing “bark point.” The sailors now miscall it, “Point au 
Barques.” 

The gouttitre or spout, which was made of basswood, had 
to be cleaned each spring, before it was placed in the tree;. 
the birch-bark for the casseaw was cleaned by taking off a 
layer of the inner bark and then washing it. The buckets. 
were made by sewing the seams with bast (which is taken 
from the inner bark of basswood), then gummed over with 
pine pitch. They also were carefully washed and dried be- 
fore use. As a matter of course, the larger vessels to re- 
ceive the sap were barrels made of oak. No pine was ever 
used about the camp, as that would impart a disagreeable 
taste. The strainers were made of a particular kind of flan- 
nel, of very coarse thread and not woolly, brought espe- 
cially for this purpose by the merchants. I remember well, 
the cleaning of these. After they had been used, they 
were put into a tub of very hot water and washed (without 
soap); or pounded, rather, with a battoir or beetle, then 
rinsed in many waters. 

By this time the sap must be boiling. It takes over 
twenty-four hours to make the sap into syrup, and the 
boiling is usually begun in the morning. The fire is kept 
bright all day and night. 'Two women are detailed to watch 
the kettles closely, for when the sap boils down nearly to 
syrup, it is liable to bubble over at any moment. The 
women therefore stand by with a branch of hemlock in 
hand; as soon the liquid threatens to boil over, they dip 
the branch in quickly, and, it being cool, the syrup is settled 
for a while. When at this stage, it requires closest 
watching. When the sap has boiled down about one-half, 
the women have to transfer the contents of one kettle to 
another, as the kettles must be kept full for fear of scorch- 
ing the top of the kettle, which would spoil all. As fast 
as a kettle is emptied it will be filled with water and set 
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aside, awaiting the general cleaning. The kettles require 
the utmost care, being scoured as soon as possible each 
time emptied, keeping one woman employed nearly all of 
the time. Sand and water are the cleansing agents used. 

All this time, if the weather favors the running of the 
sap, it is brought as fast as possible, and the boiling goes 
on. At this period, my grandmother would send me my 
little barrel full of the syrup. This miniature barrel I still 
have in my possession. The barrel bears the date 1815, 
and is now dark and polished with age, and is a rare me- 
mento of those halcyon days.' It holds less than a pint, 
and was made by an Ottawa Indian, out of a solid piece of 
wood, sides and ends all one, the interior being ingeniously 
burned out through the bung-hole. The receipt of this. 
was the signal that the time had come when I too might 
visit the camp. 

When made, the syrup is placed in barrels, awaiting the 
time when it can be made into sugar of various kinds, 
the modus operandi thus: a very bright brass kettle is 
placed over a slow fire (it cannot be done at boiling time, 
as then a brisk fire is required),—this kettle containing 
about three gallons of syrup, if it is to be made into cakes; 
if into cassonade, or granulated sugar, two gallons of syrup 
are used. For the sugar cakes, a board of basswood is. 
prepared, about five or six inches wide, with moulds gouged 
in, in form of bears, diamonds, crosses, rabbits, turtles, 
spheres, etc. When the sugar is cooked to a certain de- 
gree, it is poured into these moulds. For the granulated 
sugar, the stirring is continued for a longer time, this 
being done with a long paddle which looks like a mush- 
stick. This sugar has to be put into the mocock while 
warm, as it will not pack well if cold. This work is es- 
pecially difficult; only a little can be made at a time, and 
it was always done under my grandmother’s immediate 
supervision. 


1It is now in the possession of the author’s daughter, Mrs. Louise S.. 
Favill, of Madison, Wis.— Ep. 
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The sugar-gum, or wax, is also made separately. Large 
wooden bowls, or birch-bark casseaus, are filled with snow, 
and when the syrup is of the right consistence it is poured 
upon the snow in thin sheets. When cooled it is put into 
thin birch-bark, made into a neat package, and tied with bast. 
The syrup made for table use is boiled very thick, which 
prevents its souring. For summer use, it is put into jugs 
and buried in the ground two or three feet deep, where it 
will keep a year, more or less. 

The trip to Bois Blanc I made in my dog-sled. Frangois 
Lacroix (the son of a slave), whom my grandmother reared, 
was my companion. The ride over the ice, across the 
lake, was a delightful one; and the drive through the woods 
(which were notably clear of underbrush), to the camp, about 
a mile from the shore, was equally charming. 

The pleasures of the camp were varied. In out-of-door 
amusement, [ found delight in playing about great trees 
that had been uprooted in some wind storm. Frequently, 
each season, near the close of sugar-making, parties of 
ladies and gentlemen would come over from Mackinac, bent 
on a merry time, which they never failed to secure. 

One time, a party of five ladies and five gentlemen were 
invited to the camp. Hach lady brought a frying-pan in 
which to cook and turn les crépes or pancakes, which was 
to be the special feature and fun of the occasion. All due 
preparation was made for using the frying-pan. We were 
notified that no girl was fitted to be married until she could 
turn a crépe. Naturally, all were desirous to try their skill 
in that direction, whether matrimonially inclined or not. 
The gentlemen of the party tried their hand at it, as well 
as the ladies. It may not be amiss here to explain what to 
turn the crépe meant; when the cake was cooked on one 
side, it was dexterously tossed in the air and expected to 
land, the other side up, back in the pan. Never did I see 
objects miss so widely the mark aimed at. It seemed in- 
deed that the crépes were influenced by the glee of the 
party; they turned and flew everywhere, but where wanted 
Many fell into the fire, as if the turner had so intended. 
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Some went to the ground, and one even found its way to 
the platform, over the head of the turner. One gentleman 
(Henry S. Baird) came up to Mrs. John Dousman, and hold- 
ing out his nice fur cap, said, “ Now turn your cake, and I 
will catch it.” Mrs. Dousman was an adept at turning, 
and before the challenger had time to withdraw his cap, 
with a toss she deftly turned the cake and landed it fairly 
into the cap. You may imagine the sport all this afforded. 
In due time, a nice dinner was prepared, We had part- 
ridges roasted on sticks before the fire; rabbit and stuffed 
squirrel, cooked French fashion; and finally had as many 
crépes, with syrup, as we desired. Every one departed with 
a bark of wax, and sugar cakes. 

The year before, I was weather-bound at the camp. The 
Sugar-making was ended, and the camp broken up. All 
the utensils were placed in the house; the kettles were set 
upside down on the platform; the casseaus had the two 
stitches that held them jn place as a dish taken out, leav- 
ing them as square pieces of bark; all these squares were 
tied in packages of a hundred each, and laid on the other 
platform; the barrels were placed between the fireplace 
and the platform; the remaining fuel was taken in, under 
shelter. - Then some cedar bark was placed over the open- 
ing in the roof, and doors made fast by logs rolled before 
them. I do not remember that our premises were ever 
molested. In this fashion, was the camp left through every 
winter. Occasionally during the season that followed, it 
was the habit of Francois Lacroix to cross over and see ~ 
that all was safe, returning with a goodly load of pigeons 
or ducks. 

This time, we were waiting for them to come from the 
island, for us and our goods. It was a difficult thing to 
achieve, this particular season, as the ice had broken up in 
the lakes before the sugar-making was ended, and we had 
to wait until the ice had drifted off. When all was sup- 
posed to be safe, a birch-bark canoe, with a small crew, 
came to Bois Blanc to take us home. Reports were fair, 
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all of the ice having gone down the lake, leaving clear 
water. We started with a heavy load, consisting of all the 
baggage of the camp, the sugar, etc. About half-way be- 
tween the islands the steersman cried out, “Ice coming 
down!” Surely it was coming, and coming fast, as the 
wind had risen and was blowing the detached floes towards 
us. There was no escape, as in all directions the great 
cakes appeared, surrounding, though not yet upon us. To 
advance was perilous, to retreat was equally so, so rapidly 
were they closing inupon us. With their paddles, the men 
pushed off the ice so that it might not touch the frail canoe. 
Our craft floated down some distance on the shore side of 
the ice, when kind Providence opened a way out of peril 
for us. A large cake of ice had drifted to the beach and 
grounded there. One of our men fastened a rope around 
his waist, and jumped upon this cake, which was so porous 
that he could hardly keep erect upon it. The men in the 
boat watched anxiously, ready to pull the rope should the 
ice prove unsafe. He reported it fast aground, so our canoe 
was paddled beyond it and we were safely landed on Bois 
Blanc. Fortunately for us we knew a few of the inhabit- 
ants who lived on this shore of the island. One Mollier 
was quite anxious to entertain us, but from choice we went 
to the house of Mrs. Terrien (a fisherman’s wife). The 
next day, the lake being clear of ice, we started early and 
got home in good time. Who that knew it, can ever forget 
the sufferings of the one at home, whose mother and only 
child were embarked in that frail canoe? 

In the early days of which these articles treat, the society 
at Mackinac was very small in winter. The people were 
mostly French, with the habits of France, but not with the 
frivolities of Paris— instead, good, sensible people. There 
were a few families on the island of Scotch descent, and 
several of mixed blood. Although small, the society was 
aristocratic in tendency. The fort was garrisoned by Ameri- 
can officers, some of whom had French wives; among them 
may be mentioned Captain Brooks, whose wife was a 
French lady from Detroit, whose sister, Miss Mai, made 
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her home with them. Then there was Mrs. Whistler, wife 
of Major Whistler; she was of Scotch and French descent. 

One interesting and wealthy family was that of Dr. David 
Mitchell,’ which consisted of his wife (of mixed blood), and 
a@ number of sons and daughters. The daughters, at the 
time now mentioned, had returned from Europe, where they 
had received the education which at that day was given 
young ladies. The sons were sent to Montreal for their 
education. This family were, of course, all British subjects. 
When the island was ceded to the United States, Dr. Mitchell 
would not remain there but followed the troops to Drum- 
mond’s Island, where he made himself a home and where 
the remainder of his days were spent. His wife retained 
her old home at Mackinac, with the daughters and two 
sons. Mrs. Mitchell and her sons continued in the fur trade 
and added much to an already large fortune, for the trade 
made all rich. The mother and daughters would, in turn, 
visit Dr. Mitchell during the summer, but would not take 
the risk of a winter’s visit. Two of the sons, however, re- 
mained with their father. 

The old homestead, which was built while Mackinac was 
under British rule, is still standing. It was the largest 
dwelling-house ever erected on the island. It is two stor- 
ies high, witha high attic, this having dormer windows. 
The grounds surrounding it were considered large, running 
through from one street to another. The three daughters 
were handsome, attractive, and entertaining ladies. Win- 
ter being long and dull, these young ladies would invite a 
lady friend or two to spend it with them. In the winter of 
1808-9, Miss Marianne Lasaliére (my mother) visited them. 
The July following, one of the daughters was married and 
went to Europe to make her home there. My mother was 
also married in the same month, and she went to make her 
new home at Prairie du Chien. The two young ladies re- 
maining now felt more lonely than ever, and desired greatly 


1 Mitchell was a surgeon in the British army, who married an Ottawa 
woman. He had been surgeon at Old Mackinaw, but soon after the Pontiac 
massacre moved to the island.— Ep. 
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the presence of some of their young lady friends to shorten 
the otherwise dreary winter days. In the winter of 1816-17 
Miss Josette Laframboise visited them, and it was on this 
visit that she made the acquaintance of Capt. Benjamin K. 
Pierce, commander of Fort Mackinac, whom she afterwards 
married. 

In addition to this home, Mrs. David Mitchell owned and 
cultivated a large farm on the southwest side of the island. 
It might be called a hay farm, as hay was the principal 
and always a large crop. Hay was a very expensive arti- 
cle at Mackinac, at that time. It was customary for men 
to go to the surrounding islands, mow what grass they 
could among the bushes, remain there until the hay was 
cured, then return for boats to convey it to Mackinac. 
Potatoes were also largely cultivated by Mrs. Mitchell, and 
“Mackinac potatoes” were regarded as the choicest in 
this part of the country. Oats and corn were also raised. 
An attempt was made to raise fruit trees, but with small 
success; these did better in town. The farm’ house was 
comfortable-looking, one story in height, painted white, 
with green blinds; a long porch ran across the front. This 
house stood in about the center of the farm, far back from 
the road. The farm was noted also for its fine springs. 
Then there was Mrs. Mitchell’s garden, which lay between 
the bluff, or hill, and the lake; on one side lay the gov- 
ernment garden, and on the other was “the point.” It 
was a large plot, two or three acres in extent, and was en- 
tirely enclosed by cedar pickets five feet high, whitewashed, 
as were all enclosures at Mackinac. All vegetables that 
would grow in so coid a climate were cultivated. It was 
an every-day occurrence to see Mrs. Mitchell coming to in- 
spect her garden, riding in her calash, a two-wheeled vehi- 
cle, being her own driver. When the old lady arrived the 
men would hasten to open the gate, then she would drive 
in; and there, in the large space in front of the garden 
beds, in the shade, the man would fasten the horse, while 
“my lady” would walk all over the grounds giving her 
orders. The refuse of this garden, the rakings, etc., were 
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carried to the shore and made a conspicuous dark spot, like 
an island on the white beach, which in later years grew 
into a considerable point and was covered with verdure. 

Her speech was peculiar. English she could not speak 
at all, but would mix the French with her own language, 
which was neither Ottawa nor Chippewa. There were Hot 
many who could understand her; there was, however, one 
old man who had lived for a great many years with the fam: 
ily, who was a natural interpreter and seemed perfectly to 
comprehend her. And yet, she got along admirably in 
company. She had many signs that were expressive, and 
managed to make her wishes clear to the ladies. When 
her daughters were at home, her linguistic troubles van- 
ished. She was quite large, tall, and heavy. Her dress 
was as peculiar as her conversation. She always wore 
black,— usually her dresses were of black silk, which were 
always made inthe same manner. A full skirt was gathered 
and attached to a plain waist. There were two large pockets 
on the skirt, and she always stood with her hands in these. 
About her neck was a black neckerchief; on her head she 
wore a black beaver hat, with a modest plume at one side. 
There were ties, but nowhere else on the bonnet was ribbon 
used. This bonnet she wore day and night. I donot think 
she slept in it, but never did I know of any one who had 
ever seen her without it. She was an intelligent woman, 
with exceptional business faculties, although devoid of book- 
learning. Her skill in reading character was considerable. 
Such was the “ Mistress of the manse.” 

The home became greatly changed, after the daughters 
were all married and had taken up their abode elsewhere. 
But on the arrival of the younger son from school, social 
life again awakened, and the former gayety of the house 
was revived. He gave many parties of all kinds, including 
card parties, which his mother particularly enjoyed, as she 
was an experienced whist player. He frequently gave 
dancing parties, which one of his lady neighbors — the wife 
of John K. Pierce, a brother of the president,— managed for 
him, his mother never assuming any care in regard to them. 
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Yet she was fond of social gatherings, and attended all that 
were given. When there was no card playing, she sat by and 
watched the dancing, and was always surrounded by a group 
of ladies and gentlemen. She must have been more at- 
tractive than my youthful eyes could perceive, for she re- 
ceived much attention. She kept many servants, who were 
in the charge of a housekeeper. It was said she knew not 
the use of a needle. Her youngest son was a gentleman of 
the world, though not atall wild. Hespent as much money 
as he could, on the dear island home. The first winter after 
his return home, in 1823, he had two handsome horses, one 
black and the other white, which he drove tandem; it was 
an attractive turnout. He died poor. 

Joseph Laframboise, a Frenchman, father of Josette 
Laframboise, dealt largely with the Indians. He was a 
firm, determined man, and moreover was especially devout, 
adhering to all the rites and usages of the Catholic Church. 
He was especially particular as to the observance of the 
Angelus. Out in the Indian country, timed by his watch, 
he was as faithful in this discharge of duty as elsewhere. 
Whenever in any town where the bells of his church rang 
out three times three,— at six in the morning, at noon, and 
at six in the evening,—he and his family paid reverent 
heed to it. Madame Laframboise, his widow, maintained 
this custom as long as she lived, and it was very impres- 
sive. The moment the Angelus sounded, she would drop 
her work, make the sign of the cross, and with bowed 
head and crossed hands would say the short prayers, which 
did not last much longer than the solemn ringing of the 
bells. 

In 1809, Laframboise left Mackinac with his wife and 
baby-boy (the daughter being at Montreal, at school) for 
his usual wintering place on the upper part of Grand river, 
in Michigan. They traveled in Mackinac boats, or bateaux. 
There were two boats, with a crew of six men to each. 
Their were also accompanied by their servants,—old Angel- 
ique, aslave, and her son, Louizon —all of whom madea large 
party. At the last encampment, before reaching Grand 
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river, Laframboise, while kneeling in his tent one night 
saying his prayers, was shot dead by an Indian, who had 
previously asked for liquor and had been refused. The 
widowed wife, knowing that she was nearer Grand river 
than her own home, journeyed on, taking the remains of her 
husband with her, and had them buried at the only town in 
that vicinity, which was near the entrance of the river — 
the present Grand Haven, Mich. Now was developed the 
unselfish devotion of her servant, Angelique, whose faith- 
fulness was displayed in many ways through the deep 
affliction which had fallen upon her mistress. She greatly 
endeared herself to Madame Laframboise, and was ever 
after her constant companion in all journeyings, Madame be- 
coming in time very dependent upon her; the tie that bound 
them together remained unbroken until the death of the 
mistress. 

After Madame Laframboise had laid away her husband, 
she proceeded to her place of business. Here she remained 
until spring, trading with the Indians. Then she returned 
to Mackinac and procured a license as a trader, and added 
much to her already large fortune. In the course of that 
winter the Indians captured the murderer of Laframboise, 
and, bringing him to her, desired that she should decide his 
fate,— whether he should be shot or burned. Madame 
addressed them eloquently, referring, in words profoundly 
touching, to her dead husband, his piety, and his good 
deeds. Then, displaying in her forgiving spirit a most 
Christ-like quality, she continued: “I will do as I know 
he would do, could he now speak to you; I will forgive 
him, and leave him to the Great Spirit. He will do what 
is right.” She never again saw that man. 

Madame Laframboise would in June return with her furs 
to Mackinac. The servants whom she left in care of her 
home there, would have it in readiness upon her arrival, 
and here she would keep house for about three months and 
then go back to her work. Among these servants was one 
notably faithful, Geneviéve Maranda, who remained with 
her until her death. 
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Madame Laframboise was a remarkable woman in many 
ways. As long as her father, Jean Baptiste Marcotte, lived, . 
his children, when old enough, were sent to Montreal to 
be educated. But she and her sister, Grandmother Schindler, 
did not share these advantages, they being the youngest. 
of the family, and the father dying when Madame Lafram- 
boise was but three months old. Her mother was of chiefly 
blood, being the daughter of Ke-wi-na-quot (Returning 
Cloud), one of the most powerful chiefs of the Ottawa tribe. 
She had no book-lore, but many might be proud of her at- 
tainments. She spoke French easily, having learned it 
from her husband. All conversation in that day was asa 
rule held in French. Robert Stuart, a Scotchman, who 
was educated in Paris, used to say that her diction was as 
pure as that of a Parisian. She was a graceful and refined 
person, and remarkably entertaining. She always wore 
the full Indian costume, and there was at that time no bet- 
ter fur trader than she. She had both the love and respect. 
of the Indians that her husband had had before her. She, 
indeed, had no fear of the Indians, no matter what their 
condition; she was always able to control them. 

Now to return to Josette Laframboise’s marriage to Capt. 
Benjamin K. Pierce, commandant of Fort Mackinac (and 
brother of the President). This marriage took place at 
the home of a great friend of the young lady’s. An officer’s 
widow, in writing her husband’s military life, speaks of his 
being ordered to the command of Captain Pierce, at Fort 
Mackinac, in 1816, and says that the captain there met a 
half-breed girl whom he addressed and married. This 
“half-breed girl” was a highly educated and cultivated 
woman. Her graceful demeanor was a charm. She was. 
small in person, a clear brunette with black eyes and very 
black, wavy hair. She was both handsome and agreeable. 
What wonder was it, that a young man should be won by 
so winsome a maiden? 

In May, 1817, Madame Laframboise arrived in Mackinac 
by bateau with herfurs. She then hired a birch-bark canoe 
and Indian crew to take her to Montreal, where she went 
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to place her boy in school. Her daughter was to be mar- 
ried that summer, but had to await her mother’s return. 
As soon as the mother did return, the wedding took place. 
As Madame could not have time to open her house and 
make preparations at that late date, the home of Mrs. 
Mitchell, previously mentioned, was insisted upon, by her 
whole family, as being the place for the wedding. The © 
friendship between the families was sincere, and in this 
home, famed for its handsome weddings, another was added 
to the list. To this wedding, none but the officers and 
families of the garrison, and only two families of the town, 
were invited. The mother and aunt (Madame Schindler) 
were present in full Indian costume. 

After the marriage, the captain took his wife to the fort, 
and Madame Laframboise departed to resume her winter’s 
work. Mrs. Pierce did not live long. She died in 1821, 
leaving two children. The son did not long survive his 
mother. Captain Pierce was ordered from Mackinac that 
winter. The following spring he came for his daughter, Har- 
riet. From that date, Madame Laframboise closed her busi- 
ness with the American Fur Company, and remained at home. 
She at this time left her old house and went into that which 
Captain Pierce had, with her means, built for her. Both 
houses are yet standing. I have stated that Madame La- 
framboise was a remarkable woman. When she was between 
forty and fifty years of age, she taught herself to read. 
It was no indifferent piece of work either, as she became 
able to read any French book she could obtain. She was 
a devoted Catholic, and worked for the church as long as 
she lived, greatly to the satisfaction of the poor, for whom 
she did much. It had been her practice to take girls, or 
any young woman who had had no opportunity to receive 
instruction in church matters, and have them taught by 
persons whom she herself hired. In this way she began 
to teach herself. It was not long before she could instruct 
children in their catechism. It was through her, mainly, 
that the priest was supported. Among her gifts to the 
church at Mackinac was the lot on which the church now 
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stands, and she and her daughter lie buried beneath that 
edifice. * 

The former home of Madame Laframboise was within a 
few rods of the home of her sister, Madame Schindler. 
The pleasures of that home for the few weeks she remained 
there, are vividly recalled; yet they were pleasures that 
one can hardly understand at the present time. The pleas- 
ures of past times cannot readily be made real in the minds 
of the younger generation. There being no children at 
Madame’s home, and being fond of her sister’s grandchild,’ 
she begged that the little girl might stay with her while 
at Mackinac, to which they all agreed. But as she was an 
only and a spoiled child, it turned out that she had more 
than one home during thatsummer. The child was a preco- 
cious one, and afforded much amusement to her great-aunt. 
Old Angelique petted the little one greatly, and yet essayed 
to teach her some of the kinds of work in which she was 
proficient. Among the lessons imparted was that of wax- 
ing and polishing furniture. No one could tell who was 
the prouder, teacher or pupil. Angelique lived to see and 
play with the children of this petted and only child. She was 
an excellent housekeeper; she died at the residence of her 
son, Francois Lacroix, who had married and moved to Cross 
Village,’ where his descendants now live. When he became 
of age, Madame Schindler gave him his freedom. His 
younger brother, Louizon, married, and with his family 
left Mackinac in a schooner in 1834, to go to Grand river. 
The vessel was wrecked on the way and all on board were 
lost. Angelique’s daughter, Catishe, lived to be an old 
woman. She was the nurse of the spoiled child. 

Madame Laframboise lived in her new home for several 
years. It was there that I and my children were made 
happy in after years. To visit at that home, also, came 
Madame’s grand-daughter, Miss Harriet Pierce, who after- 
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‘See sketch of Madame Madeline Laframboise in Wis. Hist. Colls., 
xi, pp. 373, 374.— Ep. 
2 Mrs. Baird here refers to herself.— Ep. 
’L’Arbre Croche; now Harbor Springs, Mich.— Ep. 
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wards married an army officer. She, too, died young. Her 
daughter, who is still living, is the wife of an officer in the 
army. The son, who was placed at school at Montreal, 
came home in due time and became a fur trader, married 
out in the Western country, and died there about 1854, leav- 
ing a large family. Madame Laframboise died April 4, 
1846, aged 66 years. 

At the same early period in which occurred the fore- 
going events, there lived at Mackinac Joseph Bailly, a 
Frenchman — and a fur trader, of course — who was living 
with his second family. Belonging to a distinguished fam- 
ily at Montreal, he had been well educated, yet his nature 
remained unchanged. He was not gentle, not coarse, but 
noisy. One was never at a loss to locate him, no matter 
what part of the island might contain him. His loud 
laughter and speech always betrayed his whereabouts. He 
was an exceptionally good-natured man, fond of entertain- 
ing his friends. 

At one time he had an Indian wife and two children, a 
son and a daughter. After a time he left this family and 
took another Indian wife: a widow with one daughter, the 
latter’s father being an Indian. Bailly had, by the second 
wife, four daughters, besides the step-daughter. All of 
these children he had had educated except the step-daughter. 
The daughter of the first wife, and two of those belonging to 
the second wife, attended the school which my mother 
opened for the children of the fur-traders. Bailly’s son was 
sent to Montreal to school, and returned a few years later a 
pompous man and a great dandy. He entered the American 
Fur Company’s employ as a clerk, and lived at Prairie du 
Chien. He afterwards married a Miss Faribault, of a prom- 
nent family in Minnesota. All the children of the elder 
Bailly turned out well, and in the course of time he was 
legally married to the second wife. An Indian of unal- 
loyed blood, who had been very little among the white 
people, she was a good woman, and possessed the gift so 
much prized among her people—that of a good story- 
teller. Her stories quite surpassed the “Arabian Nights” 
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in interest; one could have listened to her all day and 
never tired. They were told in the Ottawa language; per- 
haps they might not have been so interesting in any other. 

But it is of the step-daughter I have the most to tell. 
She developed into a superior woman, and was pretty. 
She retained her mother’s style of dress. The step-father 
was kind to her, yet it never seemed to occur to him to 
give her the education that was bestowed upon the others. 
She was fair-complexioned for an Indian, although her eyes 
were very black, and her hair equally so and of the thickest 
and longest. She was about seven years of age when her 
mother married Bailly, and when she began to know 
people other than her own, Madame Laframboise converted 
her to the Catholic faith. In the course of time there came 
to the island of Mackinac, a young man from the Hast, who 
was of an old and honored family of Philadelphia. He was 
a brother of Nicholas Biddle, president of the United States 
Bank during the administration of Andrew Jackson, and a 
relative of Commodore Biddle. 

Edward Biddle became very much attached to this Indian 
girl. The attachment warmed into a sincere love on both 
sides. He did not know her language, neither did she un- 
derstand his; but love needed no tongue. In 1819 they were 
married at her step-father’s home. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the notary public, Samuel Abbott, who for years 
was the only functionary there invested with the necessary 
authority for that purpose. 

Would that my pen might do justice to this wedding! It 
was most picturesque, yet no one can fully understand its 
attractiveness and novelty without some description of the 
style of dress worn by the bride and others of the women: 
a double skirt made of fine narrow broadcloth, with but one 
pleat on each side; no fullness in front nor in the back. 
The skirt reached about half-way between the ankle and 
the knee, and was elaborately embroidered with ribbon and 
beads on both the lower and upper edges. On the lower, 
the width of the trimming was six inches, and on the 
upper, five inches. The same trimming extended up the 
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overlapping edge of the skirt. Above this horizontal trim- 
ming were rows upon rows of ribbon, four or five inches 
wide, placed so near together that only a narrow strip of 
the cloth showed, like a narrow cord. Accompanying this 
was worn a pair of leggins made of broadcloth. When the 
skirt is black, the leggins are of scarlet broadcloth, the 
embroidery about three inches from the side edge. Around 
the. bottom the trimming is between four and five inches in 
width. The moccasins, also, were embroidered with rib- 
bon and beads. ‘Then we come to the blanket, as it is 
called, which is of fine broadcloth, either black or red, with 
most elaborate work of ribbon; no beads, however, are used 
on it. This is worn somewhat as the Spanish women wear 
their mantles. The waist, or sacque, is a sort of loose- 
fitting garment made of silk for extra occasions, but usu- 
ally of calico. It is made plain, without either embroidery 
of ribbon or beads. The sleeves snugly fit the arm and 
wrist, and the neck has only a binding to finish it. Beads 
enough are worn around the neck to fill in and come down 
in front. Silver brooches are .worn according to taste. 
The hair is worn plain, parted in the middle, braided down 
the back, and tied up again, making a double guewe. At this 
wedding, four such dresses appeared — those of the bride, 
her mother, Madame Laframboise, and Madame Schindler. 

Bailly himself was more noisy than ever, over this mar- 
riage. He was a vain man, and proud of his step-daughter; 
such a marriage and connection was more than he could 
bear quietly. Not long after he removed from the island, 
but made occasional visits there. 

The newly married pair settled at Mackinac. They oc- 
cupied one house for a few months, then moved into that 
which was their home for about fifty years, and where they 
both died. Three children were born to them. The eldest 
child, a daughter, was a beautiful girl When old enough, 
her father sent her to the home of his brother, Nicholas 
Biddle, at Philadelphia. There they took as much care in 
securing an education for her as if she had been their own. 
She came home to the island, to spend her vacations. 
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When she had finished her education, she returned to stay. 
Then the unhappiness of the family began. Miss Sophia. 
Biddle was handsome, with elegant manners. Her father 
was rich and she had many admirers; among them, Lieu- 
tenant Pemberton, who afterwards, as Lieutenant-general 
Pemberton of the Confederate army, surrendered to Gen- 
eral Grant at Vicksburg. 

During the absence of Miss Biddle at Philadelphia, there 
arose on the island a most strange turmoil. In this wise 
it developed: in 1823-24, the Protestant Mission House 
was established as an Indian school, which many attended. 
Ottawa and Chippewa women were taken as servants and 
taught to work. The teachers were from the New Eng- 
land States. For a while the school seemed to prosper, 
but soon the efforts of the teachers were diverted to an- 
other channel. Proselyting seemed to pervade the atmos- 
phere of the whole establishment. Every one seemed to- 
feel it her duty to make a convert daily. For a while the 
Presbyterians had full sway; then the Roman Catholics. 
took a decided stand against them. Certainly both denom- 
inations carried the feeling to great extent. It really 
seemed a religious war. One had to be either a Presbyter- 
ian or a Roman Catholic, in those days; nothing else would 
for a moment be tolerated. This state of things lasted for 
several years. Finally, annoyed beyond endurance, some of 
the military would no longer suffer this religious conten- 
tion, and called an Episcopal minister to serve as chaplain. 
Mackinac thereupon settled into a state of peace, and was. 
again a pleasant place to live in and to visit. 

It was during the height of this excitement that Miss. 
Biddle returned home. She had many friends on both 
sides; each felt sure of securing her, and between the op- 
posing powers she was positively persecuted and rendered: 
unhappy. The advantages she had received proved harm- 
ful. The foolish girl was ashamed of her blood and could 
not bear to have strangers see this dear, good mother of 
hers, because she was an Indian. Both father and mother 
perceived her feeling with pain. Mr. Biddle was strongly 
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attached to his wife and children, and the unfortunate 
mood of this daughter filled him with sorrow. At this time 
the Presbyterians felt that Miss Biddle would identify her- 
self with them, as every one saw she would not walk to 
church with her mother, and felt confident she would go 
away entirely from her. But another force was now brought 
to bear upon the young woman. The Catholics had the 
best among the priests, that they could procure, come to 
the island and labor in earnestness with her. Her friends, 
too, were powerful, and Madame Laframboise was one of 
those who worked hard to win her back. Their labors 
were not in vain, and the child returned to her mother’s 
church, greatly to the delight of all the Catholics and her 
family. 

As in this world happiness is so transient, soon was that 
of this reunited household threatened. The young wom- 
an’s constitution began to fail. Ill health seemed only to 
heighten her charms, as day by day she grew more and 
more winsome. Her malady, consumption, lasted nearly 
two years, and when she died it was in full faith of her re- 
ligion, beloved by all who knew her. 

Mr. Biddle sent his son to Gambier College, Ohio, where 
he became a member of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
He died in March, 1886. The youngest child, now a widow, 
with a widowed daughter and a married son, owns the old 
homestead at Mackinac. 

While Madame Schindler was yet a young woman, living 
at St. Joseph, Mich., she met a young man from Kentucky, 
James Tanner by name, who was in search of his brother, 
who had been stolen by the Indians. Madame Schindler 
became very much interested in the case, and telling her 
Indian relatives and friends, their interest in turn was 
enlisted, and they promised to be on the lookout for the lad. 

Years passed on and yet no tidings of the boy —now a 
man if living—reached the brother, who, in his search, 
traveled far and wide. About the year 1819, he found him- 
self at Hudson Bay, where he visited in turn all of the In- 
dian villages. Finally he arrived at an encampment at 
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Selkirk Settlement, just above Winnipeg, on the Red River 
of the North, which had recently received large additions 
by the arrival of Indians from the interior. This encamp- 
ment consisted of Crees and Chippewas. Impelled by some 
strong motive, Tanner was especially attracted here. He at 
first rode on horseback through the encampment, so as to at- 
tract observation and to be able to see all who were there. 
As he rode along he observed some children at play, and 
noticed in particular one little girl, who had grey eyes. 
Mentally marking the surroundings, he next day, with an 
interpreter, sought the child, whom he again found at play. 
He asked her name. She said it was “Martha,” or as she 
ealled it ‘“ Matta.” He further inquired “ Martha — who?” 
That she could not say. In response to the question where 
she lived, she pointed to a wigwam. Her father, she said, 
was out hunting. 
Can any one imagine the feelings that overpowered this 
-man as he awaited the return of the father of that family? 
He said afterwards that he really believed his search was 
about ended. The following day, still with the interpreter, 
he again went to the camp but the hunter had not returned. 
On the third visit he found a very large man stretched on 
a mat, at one side of the wigwam, dressed in complete In- 
dian attire, and not bearing the least resemblance to a 
white. He merely glanced at the door-way when the two 
men entered, taking no more notice of them than would any 
Indian. Tanner had a conviction that this was his brother— 
the lost boy. He walked up to him, and extending his 
hand, which the owner of the wigwam took, James ex- 
claimed, “My brother!” The other did not of course un- 
derstand this, but when the interpreter repeated it, he 
looked up and shook his head. James asked him his name. 
He answered “John,” but could not give any surname. 
James said, “John Tanner is your name.” This the hunter 
asked to have repeated. When he again heard it he replied, 
“Yes, that ismy name.” Then James asked him if he “did 
not remember his sister Martha?” He replied, “I named 
my child for her.” Then John began to believe what had 
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been told him about the relationship existing between the 
two; yet did not seem entirely to comprehend the matter. 
It was with difficulty that James could impress upon his 
brother the value of his discovery. The latter remembered 
that he had been stolen by the Indians, and recognized that 
he was now found by his brother; but thought that was 
the end of it all. When James began to talk about his re- 
turning home with him, on account of the children, John 
felt that his brother was meddling with that which was 
none of his business. It was a long time before he would 
even listen to this plea. James remained for days, endeav- 
oring to persuade John to return with him to the old home. 
To these persuasions he replied: “I suppose there are no 
hunting grounds there.” He did not “ want his boy to live 
like a woman.” To be a man he must first kill a man, but 
that he could not do if he lived with the whites. He would 
be deprived of too many privileges. In a few more moons 
he would take him to a buffalo hunt. Stag and deer and 
all kinds of small game were plenty; he would have a 
chance to become a good hunter. But with the whites he 
would have to live like a woman; never to touch a gun. 
He would have to dress like a white man — put on trousers, 
wear a hat, and tell lies. “I donot want him to live in 
that manner. I wish him to be aman and warrior. As for 
the girls, if they go with the whites they will never be good 
for anything. They can never go to the hunt and bring 
home the game. They will never have to chop wood, or 
carry any load in moving. Yet, this does not make so 
much difference. A woman is a woman anywhere.” 

The son of John Tanner was named James, and was a 
fair representative of his sire. He, like his father, seemed 
to be a perfect Indian in nature. He looked like one, for 
he resembled his mother, who was very dark and plain; 
she grew to be a most excellent woman, when taught the 
difference between good and evil. Mary, the eldest child, 
resembled a Kentuckian more than an Indian. She must 
have inherited many traits from her father. She possessed 
vastly more of white blood than of red. Martha, though 
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possessing the grey eyes of the white people, was much of 
an Indian when small, but education made her a perfect 
lady. She strongly resembled her mother in appearance. 
James Tanner at times grew dispirited, feeling that his 
efforts to restore his brother and family to civilization were 
in vain. John would not at first harken to any change in 
his plans of life. Then James proposed to take the chil- 
dren home with him and place them in school. But that 
was quite too much for an Indian to entertain for a moment; 
he would not go himself nor would he permit the children 
to go. James remained at the encampment between three 
and four months, working for this one object. He lived as 
near his brother as he could, and tried to tame him. His 
efforts at last prevailed, and John promised to go back with 
him to the old Kentucky home, which he eventually did. 
In 1820, John Tanner, with his wife and three children, 
left Selkirk Settlement in a birch-bark canoe. I know not 
how long they were on their way, but in July they arrived 
in Mackinac, with an infant only a few days old. They 
pitched their wigwam on the beach opposite my grand- 
mother’s home. She, as was her wont, went to see who had 
arrived. It was a custom for each one in whose neighbor- 
hood a tent or wigwam was placed, to go at once to see 
who had come — friend or foe? The newcomers proved to 
be the Tanner family. All were well except the woman, 
who looked very weary. Grandmother then entered the 
wigwam, apologizing for so doing (it is not customary nor 
allowable to do anything more than to look in, but an 
apology is necessary if one enters the wigwam), saying 
she would like to be of some assistance to the mother, if 
she would be permitted. The man replied, “She will soon 
be better, as I intend to rest here awhile.” As they were 
Chippewas and seemed to be going up the lake, grand- 
mother asked him whither they were bound? He replied, 
“To Kentucky, to join my brother.” Whereupon a con- 
versation ensued which brought out the whole story. After 
talking a while he said, “Are you the woman my brother 
told me to look for when I reached Mackinac? He said if 
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I could find you, you would help us out of our trouble. He 
expressed a desire to see you after he found us, but could 
not conveniently do so as he had to go through Canada.” 
From that day, John Tanner’s family became a charge to 
my grandmother and my mother. As this family of wan- 
derers were from the interior of the Indian country, their 
dress, their language, and demeanor were crude. They 
were, too, quite innocent. Even on the island of Mack- 
inac, they were a curiosity. 

The day following his arrival, Tanner called on my 
grandmother, dressed like a white man. He had laid aside 
his Indian dress, never again to resume it. The little girls 
were still dressed in the wildest savage costume, and the 
baby was strapped to an Indian cradle, or board. John’s 
dress was a suit of clothes which his brother had left him 
the year before. As James was the shorter man of the 
two, the trousers were quite short for John, who seemed 
not to know it. He wore moccasins, and tied the upper 
part around his ankles where the pantaloons gave out. 
The sleeves of the coat were also too short; that, too, 
seemed a matter of indifference. James little knew how 
grotesque he made his brother appear when, in response 
to his request, the latter doffed his “easy robes” for these 
uncomfortable garments of civilization. 

Not long after his arrival at Mackinac, John called on my 
grandmother and mother, to talk over his trials. His wife 
refused to go further with him. She perfectly detested the 
manner in which he wished her to live, and desired only to 
go back to herfriends. The only mark of affection her hus- 
band ever displayed was his unwillingness to have her take 
the young child back among the Indians. “La Sauteuse” 
was stubborn, and would not yield to his persuasion. John 
wished the ladies to take the child and keep it until it was 
three years old, when he would return for it. This they 
would not consent to; for, being somewhat advanced in life, 
they did not wish to assume such a charge. It was never 
a settled question whether the love for the child or a de- 
sire to punish the mother was the most prominent feature 
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in the case.. Certain it is he left no means untried to ac- 
complish his aim. At last, moved by a spirit of charity, 
the ladies consented to take the child, an indenture was 
drawn up by the proper parties, and the little one was 
adopted by my grandmother. The mother made a promise 
to remain by the child a year, and then she was to return | 
to her own friends. As it turned out, she remained twelve 
years. 

As the household into which the child had been received 
was Roman Catholic in faith, the first thing to be done was 
to have the child baptized. There being no priest on the 
island, she had to receive lay baptism, which was admin- 
istered by Grandfather Schindler. Here is a copy of a 
paper which shows how and when it was done: 


On this 4th day of August, 1820, Lucy Tanner, aged sixteen days, has 
received lay baptism from George Schindler, Mackinac, Michigan. 
Thérese Schindler ; Marraine [godmother]. 


George Schindler § Parrain [godfather]. 

After the little one was disposed of, the family broke up 
their wigwam home, never to return to such a life again. 
Tanner departed with his;|three children, hiring a man to 
replace the wife at the paddle. With this feeble crew, ina 
birch-bark canoe, they journeyed on, going by way of Chi- 
cago. From there they went down the Illinois river to the 
Mississippi, thence up the Ohio river. I donot know where 
he abandoned his canoe; but it ought to have been preserved 
and kept for exhibition. A canoe which made the journey 
from Lake Winnipeg to Kentucky, ought to have been kept. 
But all this happened before the days of museums. 

The children were placed in a Kentucky school, but, not 
understanding the English language, they did not learn 
quickly, very much to the discouragement of those most 
concerned. The father never learned to talk like a white 
man, although he became an interpreter for the United 
States government; he talked Chippewa as well as any In- 
dian of the tribe. 

Some time after their arrival in Kentucky, Mary, the eld- 
est daughter, died. This seemed to unsettle the father, and 
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after an interval of two years he returned to Mackinac 
with his two children, whom he placed at school, and he 
prepared to go to Sault Ste. Marie to live. He asked his 
wife to accompany him. She had been taught, in the mean- 
time, that if she lived with him again she must be legally 
married. This was something he could not or would not 
understand. He said he had married her as they were all 
married in the Indian country, and she was his wife. The 
woman had received instruction in the Catholic faith, and 
was developing into a sincere Christian character. My 
grandmother and mother had taught her to earn her own liv- 
ing. She had gone to housekeeping near the former’s home. 
Her love for the father of her children was even more potent 
than her religion, and, believing that he would eventually 
marry her, she received him at her new home. She had 
two more children by him, and then finding he was still of 
the same opinion on the legality of their marriage, she 
separated entirely from him, and lived the life of a good, 
Christian woman to the last. 

Some time after Tanner had returned to Mackinac, finding 
he could not induce his wife to go with him, he went away; 
whither, no one knew for three years. The lady with 
whom he had left his children, at the close of this period 
found she could no longer keep them. The authorities had 
to take them in charge, and have them bound out. Martha 
was bound to Lieut. John K. Pierce. James, jr., was bound 
to a blacksmith. A few months after this was done, Tanner 
returned. He was much annoyed to find his children so 
situated, for he was haughty. It was then learned that he 
had gone back to the Red River region, where he had found 
employment as a hunter and fur-trader. He came back 
with sufficient money for all of their wants. Henever was 
known to do anything for the child he gave away, either 
at this time or any other. Lucy became the pet of the 
family in the household of Madame Schindler, and turned 
out a nice girl. In due time she became quite a scholar. 
Her only school advantages were those received at the 
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boarding school, which my mother kept for the fur-traders’ 
daughters. She, however, made the most of these. 

When my mother engaged in the translation of the prayer 
book and certain portions of the Bible into the Indian lan- 
guage, she entered a mission at Grand River (now Grand 
Haven, Mich.) that she might have access to the books she 
needed. Finding that she would have to spend the winter 
there, she rented a small house and went to housekeeping, 
sending for her mother and Lucy to remain there with her 
until she finished her work. To this proposition my grand- 
mother consented. Renting her own house, she and Lucy 
prepared for the journey. When ready and waiting for a 
steamer, Lucy asked if she might be permitted to remain 
in Mackinac for a few weeks to visit with her mother. She 
would then accompany Lacroix, who expected to go with 
his family by the schooner to Grand River, intending to 
spend the winter there. To this request, grandmother gave 
a reluctant consent, and with her maid Catishe went on to 
Grand River. The schooner was due there in October, but 
never arrived. The winter was a sad one for the entire 
household. In the spring, at last the tardy news came 
that the vessel had been wrecked and all on board lost. 
My grandmother and mother returned to their island home 
the following summer. 

John Tanner remained at Sault Ste. Marie with his 
children. He retained the position of Indian interpreter 
until his death. This was due to the influence of his 
brother James, and of Henry R. Schoolcraft, who was a 
great friend of John’s. At last the home was broken up 
by his children leaving him, because they could no longer 
live with him. He lived the life of a heathen. He never 
would hear religion discussed; he was cruel to a degree, 
and in many respects seemed worse than an Indian, as he 
combined the faults of the two races. He finally died, 
some time in the forties, while on a drunken bout.! 
hen tonsa ME We Lee Se ce ey 

‘See Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner 
during Thirty Years’ Residence among the Indians, prepared for 
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In 1824, a bride of but fourteen years, I went with my 
husband to live in Green Bay, and thenceforth my lot 
was cast with the new and growing Territory west of 
Lake Michigan. On the 23d of June, 1825, we entered upon 
a return trip to Mackinac, by a Mackinac boat or bateau, 
the details of which may prove of interest. 

Our route lay along the eastern coast of Green Bay and 
the northern shore of Lake Michigan. My husband was 
going to the island to attend court, and I to visit my rela- 
tives. Judge Doty had gone there by schooner, some time 
before. We took passage on one of a fleet of six boats 
laden with furs, belonging to the American Fur Company,and 
in charge of my brother-in-law, Joseph Rolette, of Prairie 
du Chien. Having attended a wedding ceremony in the after- 
noon, it was so late when we reached the boats, in waiting 
by the river-side, that at first it seemed hardly worth 
while to start that day. Yet the men were all in their 
places, which was always the experience in the days when 
there was no whistle or bell to call them to duty, and it 
was prudent to start when they were secured; otherwise, 
the grog shops might entice them away. 

In each of the boats there were seven men, six to row 
and asteersman, all being Frenchmen. There was, in addi- 
tion, in each boat, a clerk of the American Fur Company, 
to act as commander, or bourgeois. The furnishing of these 
boats, each thirty feet long, was quite complete. The cargo 
being furs, a snug-fitting tarpaulin was fastened down and 
over the sides, to protect the pelts from the rain. This 
cargo was placed in the center of the boat. A most im- 
portant feature of the cargo was the mess basket, one of 
the great comforts of the past days, and a perfect affair of 
its kind. It was well filled with everything that could be 
procured to satisfy both hunger and thirst, such as boiled 
ham, tongue, roast chickens, bread, butter, hard or sea bis- 
cuit, crackers, cheese (when that luxury could be procured), 


the press by Edwin James, M.D. (New York: G. & C. & H. Carvill, 
1830). James was post surgeon at Mackinac, in 1827, and was the editor 


of Major Long’s Expedition.— Ep. 
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tea, coffee, and chocolate, pickles, etc., and abundance of 
eggs. Then there were wines, cordials, and brandy. All 
this the mess baskets held; yet in addition, we depended 
upon securing fresh game and fish on the way. Rolette 
was a generous provider, sending to St. Louis for all that 
this part of the world could not-supply. The mess basket 
on this occasion seemed to have an extra supply of eggs. 
Tt seemed strange that such faithful workers as the men 
were, should have been fed so poorly. They had nothing 
but salt pork, lyed corn, and bread or biscuit. This was 
the general food of workmen in the fur trade. It was the 
custom, when a man wished to enter the employ of any one, 
to put the manner of living in the indenture.* Our boat 
carried two tents, and had a cot bed and camp stool for 
my use. 

The party in our boat consisted of Rolette (the head man), 
John Kinzie, my husband, and myself. One of the other 
boats was in the charge of Edward Ploudre, another in 
charge of Jean Baptist Mairand; Monsieur Eustubise was 
in charge of the fourth boat. I have forgotten the names 
of the bourgeois of the two remaining craft. 

Starting so late in the day, we were only enabled to get 
as far as the Red Banks, before it was time to stop and 
camp for the night. As I stepped from the boat, I saw that 
my tent was almost ready for me, so quickly did these men 
arrange matters for the encampment. 

Next morning dawned most gloriously, and we started off 
in our boats, after breakfast, in fine spirits, cheered and 
enlivened by the merry song of the boatmen, who always 
start with a song. The day was charming, there was no 
wind, and the men rowed as if it were a pleasure. This was 
indeed a delightful way to travel; keeping always within 
easy reach of shore, in case of a sudden squall or vio- 
lent wind. 


' See the numerous examples of such contracts, among the MSS. of thig 
Society; some of them are cited in Turner’s valuable monograph, ‘ The 
Character and Influence of the Fur Trade in Wisconsin,” Proc. Wis. 
Hist. Soc., 1889.— Ep. 
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The camping hour is always hailed with gladness by the 
men, strange as it may seem, as it came at the close of a. 
hard day’s work. It seemed always to be another pleas- 
ure of the voyage, and was an agreeable change to passen- 
gers as well asmen. The men would pitch the tent with 
rapidity, in front of it quickly kindle a fire, and then im- 
mediately prepare the meal, which was greatly enjoyed. 
Then, all being refreshed, came the time for sports, merri-- 
ment, and fun of all kinds. 

As we rowed away from the Red Banks on that most 
charming June morning, many were the amusements that. 
followed each other. The boats would sometimes come 
near enough to allow an interchange of conversation, jest, 
and play. This began that morning, by the throwing of 
hard tack at each other. This, however, did not last long, 
the prospect of needing the biscuits, later, serving to save: 
them.’ Our boat had at first shared in the contest, but on 
my account they soon desisted. Shortly after the war of 
the biscuits ceased, we began to see eggs flying in the air, 
and a very pretty sight they made too. The men entered 
fully into the fun, although the oarsmen did not dare slack 
their oars. They gave vent, however to their enjoyment 
by a cri de joie, fairly quivering with excitement. It was. 
about as animated a contest as any these men had ever wit- 
nessed or expected to. Not to spoil the fun, I crawled 
under the tarpaulin, where I was comparatively safe, al- 
though an occasional egg would strike me on the head. 
Rolette —an irritabie old man —tried his best to stop the 
battle, but the fun was too fierce to be readily given up, 
and on a pretence of not hearing their commander’s order 
they kept on with the fight. 

At the second pipe or rest, we left the boat for a ramble, 
as a beautiful beach made walking a delight. Although 
not dinner-time, Rolette ordered an early meal, so that we 
might take another walk. He directed the men, after their 
meal, to start on with the boats, telling them where to en” 
camp. Pointing to a bit of land that projected into the 
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bay, which did not seem very far away, he said, “You 
may encamp just past that point. We will walk; be sure 
and have supperready.” Barrette, Rolette’s serving-man, 
remained with us. Rolette never went unattended, as he 
was a very helpless person. 

We sat awhile when we had dined, then started off on 
our walk. The fleet of boats presented a handsome ap- 
pearance, disappearing and reappearing with the inequal- 
ities of the shore. We had not walked far when we came 
to a bluff which extended into the bay, and which was per- 
fectly perpendicular. There was no path around it, none 
over it, and the water at its base was deep. What was I 
to do? Good Barrette immediately said he could carry me; 
and he did so. How I pitied him. The distance around 
the bluff was several yards. When we had doubled the 
promontory and got upon dry land, we stopped to rest. 
Starting off again we soon came to a small stream, narrow 
but deep. It had not been observed by the men in the 
boats, owing to the rushes. Now, what was to be done? 
The crew were out of sight, hidden by the point of land at 
first mentioned, and consequently were out of hearing. 
But the same faithful servant again undertook the task of 
carrying me, although the water was now quite deep— too 
deep for my husband to be of any assistance to me, as he 
was a short man. Mr. Kinzie, being taller, walked beside 
us and held my feet out of the water. The gentlemen were 
up to the armpits in the stream, which fortunately was 
narrow. 

We soon after met some of the other gentlemen of our 
party coming to meet us, and were not long in reaching 
the encampment, which looked very inviting. The tents 
were pitched, my cot all ready for a good rest, a bright fire 
at a little distance, and supper ready. 

But in the mean time a storm was brewing, another egg 
storm! As we arrived at the camp, we all noticed the 
strange appearance which Edward Ploudre presented. He 
had on white duck pantaloons and a frock coat, and had 
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both pockets filled with eggs, which he had provided for a 
second battle and fancied his coat would conceal. But the 
‘keen eyes of both Mr. Kinzie and Mr. Baird were too much 
‘for him, as was their fleetness, for they immediately set in 
‘pursuit of him, and when they caught him slapped his 
pockets until the eggs were broken and the contents ran in 
stream down his pantaloons and white stockings, and into 
this low shoes. The men laughed until exhausted. Then 
there was another call for more eggs, and another fight en- 
sued, which only ceased for want of ammunition. Never 
did any one ever enter with greater zest into any sport 
than did the gentlemen on this occasion. However, at last 
‘quiet was restored and we found ourselves with good ap- 
petites for supper, and soon after retired to refreshing 
sleep. The next morning the field of battle presented a 
strange appearance, strewn as it was with egg-shells, and 
many were the regrets expressed that the ammunition was 
exhausted. 

Before leaving the shore, speeches befitting the occasion 
were made by most of the gentlemen, and the place was 
formally christened “Egg Harbor,” the name it has ever 
since borne. 

Occasionally, as we coasted along the east shore of Green 
Bay, we would, when it presented an inviting appearance, 
take other walks along the bank. The men always took 
pains to secure a handsome spot for the pipe or rest. The 
tent was scarcely ever pitched for dinner except in wet 
weather. 

As I do not remember distances from point to point, I 
will not attempt to give each day’s travel. The names of 
ssome of the islands have been changed since our trip in 
1825; and many more that in that day had no names, have 
‘since been christened. Then we knew by names, only 
Washington Island, the Beavers, — Big and Little, —Cham- 
bers, Manitou, Fox, Pottawattamie or Rock Island, formerly 
known as l’Ile de Pou, or Louse Island. Many were 
the beautiful spots we passed. Never were we obliged to 
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dine or encamp on the east shore at any spot not attract- 
ive. 

One night we encamped at a place called Petit Detroit, 
which is not far from Death’s Door. It is a small island, 
formed like a half-moon, the inner portion being a most: 
beautiful harbor, with a high bank; and beyond this rise 
higher hills. The whole island was then a perfect garden 
of wild roses. Never have I at one time seen so many 
flowers of any kind, as I then saw. The charms of the 
place so attracted us that we made an early landing. The 
men had to clear a spot to pitch the tent, and in finishing 
their work they very thoughtfully decorated my tent with 
roses. 

Here again, and indeed it was so each evening, the young 
men began to frolic. There were no more eggs for that. 
kind of warfare, yet there seemed to be many articles to do 
battle with. As soon as supper was over, all the gentle- 
men of the party, except Rolette, went off for a walk over 
the hills. They were in the finest of spirits and so were 
the crew—the whole island seemed to respond to their 
glee. The boatmen, keeping to themselves, went off to 
the other side of the island. Soon we heard their laugh- 
ter, and well we knew there was fun somewhere. In a 
little while: we saw the gentlemen run towards the en- 
campment and, laughing, go to each other’s tents and, 
catching up anything they could lay their hands on, into 
the lake they tossed it. Each possessed a small feather 
bed, that with the bedding was rolled up in an Indian mat. 
Soon we saw these beds sailing off, and these were followed 
by coats, hats, etc. Mr. Kinzie was so engaged in the 
“pitch battle” that he did not see his own bed start. The 
others secured theirs while yet in reach. The beds usually 
fell in the water lengthwise, but Mr. Kinzie’s went in on one 
end, which made it sail well. When at last he discovered 
his bed, outward bound, it was several yards from shore. 
He plunged into the water and had to swim, as the water 
was quite deep, before he reached it. 
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The boats are never unloaded, from the time they leave 
port until they reach their destination. This fleet of boats 
was originally loaded at Prairie du Chien, and then un- 
loaded at the portage between the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, 
where the men carried first the packs of furs on their 
backs, then returned for the boats, and reloading them would 
Tun down to the Big Chute, now Appleton. Here the boats 
again had to be unloaded, and the furs portaged around 
by the men. The boats, however, made the journey down 
the swift water, which was called “jumping the rapids,” 
and was an interesting sight if one had nerve enough to 
look on. The unloading was repeated at Grand Kaukauna; 
but at Rapides Croche and at Rapides des Peres, now DePere, 
the loads would be carried through, all of the men walking 
in the water to guide the boats and their valuable loads. 
Our boats, it will be seen, were loaded for the last time 
at Kaukauna, not to be unloaded until they reached 
Mackinac. 

We will return now to our last camping place at that 
charming island and harbor. After the gentlemen had 
played to their hearts’ content, they retired to their moist 
beds. One would have thought they might all have taken 
cold, but not one word of complaint did I hear from any 
of them. 

We now traveled slowly, waiting for a day which would 
show signs of being fine throughout, that we might make in 
safety “La Grande Traverse”—to cross the lake from the east 
shore to the west, or north. The crossing started from 
Rock Island. There were some scattered islands on the 
route, where shelter was sought in case of a storm or high 
wind. On the day we attempted the crossing, there was a 
slight east wind, strong enough to warrant the sails being 
hoisted. The wind at last dying away they were taken 
down, and it was with difficulty we reached our destined 
port. These boats carry but one sail— a square one. The 
mast is attached to the side of the boat, and when wanted 
is hoisted to its place and the sail put up. When in the 
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middle of the lake, a strange sight it was to see the boats 
arranged in a regular line, near each other, while the men 
took a rest. (The men never smoked except when ashore.) 
The boats floated gently on, carried by the current, and 
always guided by the steersman. The motion was a de- 
lightful one. We made a successful crossing, and the men. 
were rewarded by a supper from our mess baskets, and a 
little extra grog. I have forgotten to mention that the crew 
each morning and evening received a gill of whiskey. 

On our arrival at the other shore, we were no longer 
able to secure as fine camping grounds as those of the 
preceding days. As the gentlemen no longer could find 
a good play-ground, they devoted themselves to their 
books. 

We were six days in making the journey from Green Bay 
to Mackinac, being wind-bound for twenty-four hours in a. 
very dreary camping ground. I never have seen men so rest- 
less as were those of our party. They behaved like chil- 
dren; nothing pleased them. As for Rolette, he growled and 
scolded at the weather through the whole time we waited. 
The crew took the wisest course. They spread their blank- 
ets down and went to sleep, thus passing the greater por- 
tion of the time. 

The following day was not all that could be desired; but. 
as we were nearing our destination, we were willing to en- 
dure some discomfort for the sake of hastening on our way. 
We set sail, catching a little breeze that helped us along. 
While yet the whule crew were watching the signs of the: 
weather, a sudden squall took us unawares and somewhat. 
disturbed us. The sails were flapping, as the direction of 
the wind had changed. The boats were pitching, and Ro- 
lette, much frightened, was giving orders, which if fol- 
lowed would have swamped the boat. His final order was, 
“John! John! take down that mast! Saw it off with the 
ax!” In his fright he did not notice that each man was. 
trying his best to take down the mast in each boat, so. 
much did these imperil the craft. 
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All this time we were quite near shore. When peace was. 
restored, John Kinzie (Chicago’s first settler) came up to 
Rolette with avery sad and penitent-looking face, and said: 
“I am very sorry I disobeyed your orders, and I hope you 
will forgive me.” Rolette looked him squarely in the face, 
and replied: “;John, you rascal, how did you disobey me?” 
“In taking down that mast, sir, I did not saw it off with the: 
ax.” 

The day following the squall, we arrived at “Pointe ala 
Barbe.”"— the point where one shaves.' It is said this Point 
is so named‘from the fact that all voyageurs stopped there 
to shave and make themselves presentable upon their ar- 
rival at the “grand emporium of the West.” We went on 
shore, giving our crew an opportunity to shave for the first 
time since we left Green Bay. Each man looked very well 
in his striped cotton shirt, blue pantaloons, red sash around 
the waist, and red handkerchief around the neck. Caps of 
all sorts they wore, but no hats. They purchased high 
hats when they reached Mackinac. Everybody then wore 
the hat since called the “stove-pipe.” 

The rest of the fleet stopped at the American Fur Com- 
pany’s landing, but our boat landed me opposite the resi- 
dence of my grandparents. My happiness I cannot describe: 
it was soon turned to sadness, as before reaching the house 
I learned of my grandfather’s serious illness. I had re- 
ceived but two letters from home in the past six months, 
and knowing I was to arrive in June, they had refrained 
from writing the painful news. 

After court adjourned, my husband returned to Green 
Bay to attend to the house he was having built for us, and 
came back in August to Mackinac. We then returned to 
Green Bay, reaching there on October 28th, 1825. We 
went by schooner, bringing with us a little daughter of six 


1 Capt. D. H. Kelton, editor of Annals of Mackinac, says that this is. 


purely speculative. He affirms that the Point is so named because of the 


peculiar curvature of its shore.— Ep. 


‘ 
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weeks, baptized by the name of Eliza Ann: but named by 
our Indian relatives, Waubunoqua (Early Morn). 

My dear mother accompanied us back, to see me safely 
home, although she had to return in the same vessel on ac- 
‘count of my grandfather’s alarming illness. His death oc- 
curred three weeks after our departure from the dear old 
‘island. 
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THE HISTORY OF FORT WINNEBAGO, 


BY ANDREW JACKSON TURNER. 


To the present generation, old Fort Winnebago (at Port- 
age) is a tradition. To the older citizens of our State, 
who recall its whitened walls as they appeared above the 
stockade that inclosed them, and who retain a vivid recol- 
lection of many of its appointments and environments, it 
is a reminiscence; very few there are, now living, who 
dwelt in the fort from its first occupancy, and who had an 
acquaintance with those of its garrison who were subse- 
quently illustrious in military and civil life. Of such, some 
passed their earlier years at the fort in comparative ob- 
scurity, awaiting an opportunity to prove their mettle on 
the sanguinary field of conflict, but these afterward left their 
impress on the pages of history. Some of their names are 
still spoken; others who were here, of equal merit, are 
rarely or never mentioned, for the opportunity came not to 
them. Much that occurred here has been recorded in vari- 
ous public documents, volumes and papers, but nowhere, 
I believe, has it all been arranged in a convenient form. 
So the old fort may be said to have had a history, but no 
historian. It is not my purpose to attempt an exhaustive 
history of the fort; but rather to collate what has already 
been written, but which is so scattered as to involve great 
research on the part of the student who desires to know as 
much as possible of its origin and history. I have incor- 
porated in my account some things not found in any pub- 
lished matter, which I have heard related from the lips of 
those who were there as early as 1830, and who knew its 


5 
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innermost history. Some of it is of aminor character, but 
may possess sufficient local interest to warrant the recital. 

Although the existence of the lead mines in Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin had been known for many years, it was not 
until about 1822 that they attracted general attention, when 
adventurers began coming in and commenced mining opera- 
tions. The Indian title to the lands in that section had 
not yet been extinguished, or was in dispute; and in any 
event the Indians were authorized to remain upon them 
“as long as the lands which are now ceded to the United 
States remain their property.” The lands had not been 
brought into market and were not even surveyed. Never- 
theless, “permits” to enter upon the lands claimed by the 
Indians were issued by certain government officials. This 
naturally irritated the savages whose lands had been in- 
vaded. The conduct of the adventurers toward the 
aborigines was frequently coarse and brutal, and disturb- 
ances were the inevitable result. In them we find the in- 
citing causes that led to the establishment of old Fort 
Winnebago — so called because the lead region, as well as. 
the Fox-Wisconsin portage, was in the territory of the 
Winnebagoes. 

In 1827, Joseph M. Street, the Indian agent at Prairie du 
Chien, wrote to Governor Edwards of Illinois: “ The Winne- 
bagoes complained of the trespass of the miners, and the 
open violation of the treaty by the permits of Mr. Thomas, 
the agent. No notice was taken of it, and the diggings 
progressed. The Indians attempted force, which was 
repelled, and very angry feelings produced.” 

Col. Thomas L. McKenney, an officer in the regular army, 
who was superintendent of the Indian trade, also recorded 
his impressions of the condition of affairs in the lead 
regions, in this language: “The Winnebagoes were in a 
state of great excitement, caused by the intrusions of the 
whites on their lands. They had, after having remonstrated 
for a long time in vain, made up their minds to endure it 
no longer, and had so informed Mr. Courier, the sub-agent. 
A warning was circulated among the miners, who replied: 
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“We have a right to go just where we please.’ Everything 
appeared threatening. Two thousand persons were said to 
be over the line, as intruders upon lands belonging to the 
Indians. The Indians had fallen back, and sent word to the 
sub-agent that they would see them no more — meaning, as 
friends. This overt act, this trespass upon their grounds, 
was the egg out of which the Black Hawk War was hatched. 
There was no necessity for that war, when, some four years 
after, it did break out.” 

For a time prior to 1826, Fort Crawford, at Prairie du 
Chien, had been occupied by a detachment of United States 
troops. In October of that year they were ordered to Fort 
Snelling. When they left they took with them two Win- 
nebagoes, who had been confined in the guardhouse for 
some supposed offense of a trivial nature. The following 
spring a rumor was in circulation, and generally believed, 
that the two Indians had been turned over to the Chippe- 
was, their enemies, to run the gauntlet through a party 
of the latter tribe, armed with clubs and tomahawks, and 
that the race for life had resulted in the killing of both of 
them. Something like this occurred with reference to some 
Sioux prisoners at Fort Snelling, but the story had no 
truth as applied to the Winnebago captives. The report 
had its origin in the murdering of some Chippewas by a 
party of Sioux. Five of these Sioux were turned over to 
the United States forces at Fort Snelling to be dealt with 
by the Chippewas according to the aboriginal custom, and 
it was determined that they should run the gauntlet: the 
Chippewas being armed with rifles, instead of tomahawks 
and clubs, as stated in Smith’s History of Wisconsin and 
some other accounts. The whole affair is graphically de- 
scribed by Mrs. Van Cleve,’ who was an eye-witness of the 


1 Mrs. Charlotte Ouisconsin Van Cleve was born in Fort Crawford, July 
1, 1819, and is said to have been the first white child born within the 
limits of Wisconsin. She is still living at Minneapolis, Minn. Her book 
of reminiscences, Three Score Years and Ten (Minneapolis, 1895), is an 
interesting publication, ranking with Mrs. Kinzie’s Wau-Bun, Folsom’s 
Fifty Years in the Northwest, etc. Her description of the Chippewa 
gauntlet, alluded to above, is on pp. 74 et seq. 
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affair, in her little volume, Three Score Years and Ten. All 
of the Sioux were killed before reaching the goal. 

Notwithstanding the falsity of the report, so far as it 
related to the Winnebagoes in confinement, it had its nat- 
ural effect upon the disposition of our Indians, whose only 
creed is a life for a life; and it should not occasion sur- 
prise that it provoked retaliation and served to increase 
the difficulties which are the inevitable accompaniment of 
an advancing civilization. The whites, on the one hand, 
entertained nothing but contempt for “blanket Indians,” 
strangely misjudged their disposition, and treated them as 
legitimate objects of plunder; the aborigines, on the other, 
sought to protect themselves in the only manner known to 
them, by taking revenge for imaginary or real wrongs, 
often committing excesses and cruelties in keeping with 
their savage nature. 

And so we read at the present day, with horror, of the 
murders of the family of Methode, at Prairie du Chien, in 
1827; of Rigeste Gagnier, and the scalping of his infant 
daughter by a noted Indian chief, Red Bird, and his ac- 
complices of the Winoshic band. Of Red Bird and his sub- 
sequent dramatic surrender and death, I will speak fur- 
ther on. 

As a component part of a general attack upon the whites, 
which doubtless had been planned, the keel-boat “Oliver 
H, Perry,” returning from a trip to Fort Snelling with 
provisions for the troops at that station, was attacked by 
a band of Winnebagoes off the mouth of the Bad Ax, and a 
severe battle ensued, with a number of casualties on both 
sides. 

He who reads Reynolds’s Life and Times will find other 
explanations for the attack upon this boat, which would 
have justified almost any conduct upon the part of the In- 
dians; but it is not my present purpose to attempt to locate 
the largest measure of blame for what was occurring. The 
idea will suggest itself, however, from the report of Maj.- 
Gen. Alexander Macomb (general-in-chief of the army) to 
the secretary of war the following year, stating that “from 
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the restlessness evinced by the Winnebagoes and other 
tribes in the Northwest, partly arising from intrusion upon 
land in the mineral district claimed by them to be within 
their boundaries, ‘by white people, etc.,” he had found it 
necessary to establish a new military post at the Fox-Wis- 
consin portage; that due regard was not being given to the 
rights of the real owners of the soil, and that the whites 
were not wholly blameless in these matters. However this 
may be, it had become apparent that an increased military 
force was necessary in this section. These occurrences 
have been referred to in historical works as the Winnebago 
“outbreaks,” “disturbances,” etc., and sometimes they are 
dignified as the Winnebago War. 

Moses M. Sirong, in his History of the Territory of Wiscon- 
sim, observes: “It may be thought that the results of this 
war are very meager for the amount of force employed in 
it. If measured by the amount of blood shed after the 
murders at Prairie du Chien and on the keel-boat, the criti- 
cism is very correct. But if it be intended to suggest that 
there was no sufficient reason for apprehending that the 
Winnebagoes contemplated a general uprising against and 
@ massacre of the whites, the thought and suggestion are 
the result of great ignorance of the intentions of the Win- 
nebagoes, and of the facts in the case. There is satisfac- 
tory evidence that the Pottawattomies were allied with the 
Winnebagoes, and that they were to fall upon and destroy 
the settlement at Chicago, and it is probable that but for 
the movements resulting from the efforts of General Cass, 
who was fortunately near the seat of war, the whole coun- 
try would have been overrun with a general Indian out- 
break, ” 

It may be that this was an exaggerated view of what the 
Indians contemplated; but it appears clearly that there was 
abundant reason why General Macomb, in his report to the 
secretary of war in November, 1828, should have thought 
it necessary to establish a military post at the portage, 
which opinion was communicated to the secretary in the 
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following language: “From the restlessness evinced by 
the Winnebagoes and other tribes in the Northwest, parily 
arising from intrusion upon land in the mineral district 
claimed by them to be within their boundaries, by white 
people in search of lead; and in consequence of a belief en- 
tertained by these tribes, from the smallness of the military 
force in their neighborhood, in comparison with what it 
had been several years before, the government might not 
find it convenient to increase it, and they might therefore 
with impunity resume the depredations which had led to 
the establishment of those posts in the first instance; there- 
fore it was found necessary to establish a new post at the 
portage between the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers and reoc- 
cupy Chicago. * * * In order to effect these changes, 
the first regiment furnished the garrison of the post at 
the portage of the Ouisconsin and Fox rivers, while it con- 
_ tinued to occupy fort Crawford, at the Prairie du Chien, 
and fort Snelling, at the junction of the St. Peters with the 
Mississippi. The second regiment, which heretofore oc- 
cupied the posts at the Sault de St. Marie, Green Bay, and 
Mackinac, moved down to occupy the posts of forts Gra- 
tiot and Niagara, the residue of the regiment being at Houl- 
ton Plantations. The fifth regiment, which was stationed 
with the sixth at the school of instruction at Jefferson 
barracks, relieved the second at Green Bay, Sault de St. 
Marie, and Mackinac, besides furnishing two companies 
for the garrison at Chicago. The march of the fifth regi- 
ment by the way of Ouisconsin and Fox rivers must have 
produced an imposing effect on the tribes of Indians through 
whose country it passed; an effect which was contemplated 
by the movement. It will be seen by the accompanying map 
of the distribution of the troops that there is a complete 
cordon from Green bay to the Mississippi, which must 
have a powerful influence over the Winnebagoes, and af- 
forded protection to the Indian trade which passes in that 
direction; and there is every reason to believe that neither 
the Winnebagoes nor their confederates will attempt any 
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hostilities so long as the troops maintain their present po- 
sitions. ”! 

Executing the order of the secretary of war, the adjutant- 
general of the United States, under the direction of General 
Macomb, issued “Order 44,” under date of August 19, 1828, 
which directed: 

“The three companies of the First regiment of infantry, 
now at Fort Howard, to proceed forthwith under the com- 
mand of Major Twiggs of that regiment to the portage be- 
tween the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers, there to select a 
position and establish a military post. 

“By command of Maj.-Gen. Macomb. 

“R. JONES, Adjt.-Gen.’’ 

An additional reason for the establishment of the fort is 
given in the History of Columbia County, not referred to 
in the official reports, which may contain many grains of 
truth: “There was necessity for some means of protec- 
tion to the fur trade from Winnebago exactions; * * * 
the general government at the solicitation of John Jacob 
Astor, who was then at the head of the American Fur com- 
pany, and upon whose goods the Indians levied exorbitant 
tolls, authorized the erection of a post at portage.” 


1 As supplementary to and confirming General Macomb’s report, the fol- 
lowing extract is taken from the annual report of Peter B. Porter, sec- 
retary of war, November 24, 1828: ‘‘In the course of the last year the 
Winnebagoes and other Indian tribes living in the neighborhood of the 
posts which had been evacuated —emboldened probably by that circum- 
stance — commenced a series of petty, but savage, warfare on the adjoining 
white population, and rendered it necessary to march a strong military 
force into the country, the effect of which was to quell, for a time at least, 
these disturbances. But in the course of the past spring and summer fresh, 
symptoms of discontent and hostility were manifested by the Indians; and 
the people of Illinois, and more particularly the inhabitants of the lead 
mine district, became again so much alarmed as to suggest the necessity, 
not only of permanently garrisoning the former military post of Chicago 
and Prairie du Chien, but of establishing a new one in the center of the 
Winnebago country, for the purpose of watching the movements of the 
Indians, and to serve as a connecting link between the chains of fortifica- 
tions on the Mississippi and on the lakes.”” See Senate Docs., No.1, 20th 
‘Cong., 2d sess,, vol. i, pp. 17, 18, 26.— Ep. 
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It is true that the company had a post there, and it may 
be that heavy tolls were exacted; it is quite as likely,. 
however, that with all the tolls that may have been ex- 
acted, the Indians were getting the worst of it, for it is 
not recorded, as far as I know, that that gigantic monopoly 
ever suffered many losses in their trades with the Indians. 

September 7 following, Maj. David E. Twiggs reported 
his arrival at the fort which was to be established, as fol- 
lows: 

‘¢Fort WinNEBAGO, September 7, 1828. 

“Sir: I have the honor of reporting my arrival at the 
fort with my command this day. I have selected a posi- 
tion for the fort on the right bank of the Fox river, imme- 
diately opposite the portage. The Indians, I am told, are 
very much dissatisfied with the location of troops here; as 
yet I have not been able to see any of the chiefs, conse- 
quently cannot say with any certainty what their disposi- 
tions are. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“D. E. TW1aas, 
"Major First Infantry.” 

The site selected for the fort was occupied by Francis. 
le Roy, but satisfactory terms were made with him for its 
occupancy by the government. Macomb’s request to have 
the lands selected for the fort withdrawn from market, 
was made January 10, 1835, and was approved by President 
Jackson, February 9 of the same year. 

Twiggs reported December 29, 1828, what had been done 
in the matter of temporary buildings, for the shelter of his. 
command, prior to the construction of the fort buildings. 
proper; the report is here given in full: 

‘*Forr WINNEBAGO, 29 December, 1828. 

“ GENERAL: I have not received any instructions relative 

to the construction of the permanent garrison at this place. 


1 Morgan L. Martin, in Wis. Hist. Colls., xi, p. 399, speaks of having 
met Maj. Twiggs at Butte des Morts, with three companies of soldiers in 
boats on their way to establish the garrison at Fort Winnebago. Jefferson 
Davis, just graduated at West Point, was one of his lieutenants. 
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After completing the temporary buildings I commenced 
procuring materials for the quarters, etc., and soon will 
have square timber enough for two blockhouses. I have 
(and will continue through the winter) six Saws, sawing 
flooring, weather boarding and other lumber. We have 
about twenty thousand feet of all kinds, and hope by spring 
to have sufficient to complete the buildings. The sash, 
blinds, etc., will be ready before the end of February. 
There will be wanting three or four yoke of oxen, and as 
many carts, the shingles and lime can better be furnished 
by contract; all the other materials the command can pro- 
cure; all the buildings had better be frame — logs cannot 
be had, and if they could, frame is cheaper and much better; 
all the timber has to be brought from nine to eleven miles, 
but if the carts and oxen are furnished, and the lime and 
shingles got by contract, I can with ease complete the gar- 
rison by next November. I would be pleased to hear from 
you on the subject as soon as convenient. I am, sir, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“D.- EE. Twigas, 
“ Major First Infantry. 

“ To Gen, A. Atkinson, Commanding.”’ 

The temporary barracks were constructed of logs obtained 
principally on what is known locally as Pine Island, 
about six miles west of Portage; they were probably a little 
east of the fort subsequently erected, and resembled the 
cabins which are always put up in logging camps for the 
use of the men; but nothing more definite concerning them 
is now obtainable. It is presumed that the instructions 
that Twiggs desired were not long delayed, for we know 
that active operations for the erection of the fort were 
soon in progress. 

Lieut. Jefferson Davis, later the chieftain of the Confed- 
eracy, has recorded the fact that he went up the Yellow 
River, a tributary of the Wisconsin, some fifty miles dis- 
tant, and got out the pine logs to be used in the construc- 
tion of the fort, which were rafted down in the spring and 
hauled across the portage with teams and were wrought 
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-into proper form with whipsaw, broadax, and adz.’ Lum- 
bermen still point out the foundations of Davis’s dam, which 
was constructed for flooding out his rafts of timber for use 
in building the fort. Another party was detailed to get 

-out the needed stone, of which a great quantity was used, 
at Stone Quarry Hill, the place where the most of the stone 
used in Portage for building purposes, has ever since been 

-obtained. The bricks were manufactured near the present 
Wisconsin River bridge, at what we know as “ Armstrong’s 
brickyard.” Lime was burned by another detail at or near 
Paquette’s farm on the Bellefontaine, one of the best and 
most widely known farms in the State.’ 

An enormous well was sunk in the very center of the 
square, around which the usual fort buildings were con- 
structed, and it has continued from its never-failing fount- 
‘ain, to contribute to the comfort of the thirsty pilgrim un- 
til the present day; but a modern windmill now does the 
duty that was formerly so tedious and irksome. So all 
hands were busy. Officers, who in after years became dis- 
tinguished in the war with Mexico, the Florida and other 
Indian wars, and the great conflict involving the perpetuity 
-of our Union, planned and wrought with the common soldier 
in bringing into form the fort and the necessary accom- 
panying buildings. Stables, hospitals, bakeries, blacksmith 
shops, commissary buildings, ice-cellars (which were filled 
from Swan Lake), sutlers’ stores, magazines, laundries, 
bathhouses, etc., rapidly sprang into existence. Gardens 
were also cleared, and old soldiers have recorded the fact 
that they could not be excelled in the matter of the quan- 
tity and quality of the vegetables produced. A theater was 
erected, and doubtless professional tragedians would have 
hidden their faces in confusion if they could have witnessed 
their own best efforts put to shame. A young lieutenant 
in the regular army, far removed from the confines of civil- 
ization, with the officers’ wives and their guests, all cult- 


Jefferson Davis—a Memoir, by his Wife (N. Y., 1890), vol. i, pp. 80- 
“82. See also, Wis. Hist. Colls., viii, p. 310.— Ep. 
*See Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, p. 402.— Ep. 
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ured ladies, for an audience, would undoubtedly do his best 
when Macbeth or some other equally hair-lifting tragedy was 
on the boards, in the full glare of the pitch-pine fagots 
blazing from the fireplace in the rear, and shedding their 
effulgent rays over the brilliant assemblage. 

While all this was going on, regular military duty was 
not neglected, and drills and parades were indulged in of 
course; the stars and stripes were regularly given to 
the breeze at the roll of the drum at guard mounting, and 
lowered with the same accompaniment at retreat; morning 
and evening guns were sounded, the reveille called the 
soldiers to duty in the gray light of the morning, and “ taps ” 
sent them to retirement in the blue twilight of the evening. 

In the regular course of military movements, some of the 
companies first doing duty here were transferred to differ- 
ent posts, and their places were taken by others; and so it 
happened that many whose names were enrolled on the 
scroll of fame in after years, were initiated into the science 
of war at Fort Winnebago. Perhaps the most prominent 
of them all was Lieut. Jefferson Davis, then subaltern of 
Capt. William S. Harney. To his honor, be it said, his 
services at Fort Winnebago were highly creditable. Ihave 
heard it remarked by those who knew him here, that he 
had no liking for the amusements to which officers, as well 
as private soldiers, resort to relieve the tedium of camp 
life; but that he was ever engaged, when not in active 
service, in some commendable occupation. His services in 
the lumber camps on the Yellow River, and his successful 
mission in bringing down fleets of lumber through the Dells 
of the Wisconsin, attest to his faithfulness as a soldier. 

Next to Lieutenant Davis, should be mentioned Maj. 
David E. Twiggs, of the First Infantry, under. whose im- . 
mediate superintendence the fort was constructed, as 
already-stated. Subsequently, Twiggs distinguished himself 
at the battle of Monterey, in the Mexican War. He was 
dismissed from the federal service in February, 1861, for 
surrendering the United States stores in Texas, before that 
State had seceded, and was a Confederate general for a time. 
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One of Twiggs’s lieutenants here, was Captain Harney, 
who was brevetted a colonel for meritorious conduct in 
several engagements with hostile Indians in Florida, and 
became famous as an Indian fighter; he was also brevetted 
a brigadier-general for gallant service in the battle of 
Cerro Gordo. He retired from active service in 1863, and 
in 1865 was brevetted a major-general for long and faithful 
service. 

Col. William J. Worth—whose gallant services in the: 
War of 1812, and who in the Mexican War disclosed abili- 
ties as a soldier which brought him into the public mind 
as a proper candidate for the presidency —was stationed. 
here for a time. 

Capt. E. V. Sumner, who became so renowned for his 
famous cavalry charge at the battle of Cerro Gordo, in 
which he was wounded, and who subsequently distinguished 
himself at Contreras, Churubusco, and Molino del Rey, in. 
Mexico, was also here. Captain Sumner led an expedition 
against the Cheyenne Indians in Kansas; he commanded 
the left wing of the federal army at the siege of York- 
town; was in all of the battles of the Peninsula, and was 
twice wounded; was again wounded at Antietam, and at- 
the battle of Fredericksburg commanded the right grand 
division of the army. He was one of old Fort Winnebago’s: 
brightest jewels. 

Lieut. Horatio Phillips Van Cleve went to the front 
early in the War of Secession as colonel of the Second 
Minnesota, and achieved distinction, retiring with the rank 
of major-general; he was one of the finest graduates of 
the old fort. At the battle of Stone River, Van Cleve was 
in command. of a subdivision of the Army of the Ohio, and 
was severely wounded. Greeley’s History of the American: 
Conflict erroneously records him as killed. He recovered 
from his wounds, and served with distinction until the close: 
of the war. Van Cleve married Charlotte Ouisconsin Clark, 
daughter of Maj. Nathan Clark, at Fort Winnebago in 1836, 
this lady having been born at Fort Crawford (Prairie du’ 
Chien) in 1819, said to be the first woman of pure white: 


Capt, Wm. S. HARNEY. Carr 


. E. V. SUMNER, Cou. Wm. J. Worrtn. Lrevt. J. J. ABERCROMBIE, 


SATTERLEE CLARK, Sutler. Linur. R. B, MARcy, Carr. GipEon Low. Linu. N. B. Rossen. 
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‘blood born within the present limits of Wisconsin. Her 
father, the major, died at Fort Winnebago and was buried 
‘in the old military cemetery, but his remains were subse- 
«quently removed to Cincinnati. 

Lieut. Randolph B. Marcy was on duty at Fort Winne- 
‘bago in 1837-40; captain in 1846, and in active service dur- 
‘ing the Mexican War, later being on frontier duty for many 
years. During the War of Secession, he was chief-of-staff 
under his son-in-law, Gen. George B. McClellan, in 1861-62, 
attaining the rank of inspector-general and brevet briga- 
dier-general. General Marcy was the author of several vol- 
umes descriptive of frontier life and service.’ 

Lieut. Nathan B. Rossell joined (1839) the Fifth Infantry 
at Fort Winnebago, his first post. He was with bis regi- 
‘ment in the Mexican War, being severely wounded at Mo- 
lino del Rey. He was brevetted for distinguished services 
sand was presented by his native state, New Jersey, with a 
gold sword. He was in command at Fort Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., when the War of Secession broke out. He was 
ordered into active service, being killed while in command 
-of the Third Infantry, at Gaines’s Mill. 

Lieut. Edward Kirby Smith, the dashing Confederate gen- 
eral who képt the Union forces so busy in the Southwest dur- 
ing the Rebellion, was also at the Fox- Wisconsin portage even 
prior to the establishment of the fort. A stray manuscript 
leaf from some of the army records left at the fort when it 
was evacuated, and now in possession of one of the citizens 
of Portage, contains the proceedings of a court-martial 
whereat the brevet lieutenant was tried for insubordina- 
tion, being charged with having “refused to take orders 
from any d—d militia captain.” 

Dr. Lyman Foot, eminent as a surgeon and physician,— 
who spent much of his early manhood at various military 
posts on the frontier, and who was greatly esteemed for his 


1 Hxploration of the Red River of Louisiana in 1852 (Washington, 
1854); The Prairie Traveler,a Handbook for Overland Emigrants 
(New York, 1859); Thirty Years of ‘Army Life on the Border (1866); 
Border Reminiscences (New York, 1872).— Ep. 
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social qualities and professional attainments,— was long re- 
membered by early citizens of Portage. 

Lieut. John Pegram, who became a distinguished Con- 
federate general, and lost his life in one of the engagements. 
near Petersburg; Lieut. John T. Collinsworth, who resigned. 
in 1836 and became inspector-general of the republic of 
Texas, dying in 1837 at the age of 28; Col. James S. Me- 
Intosh, who was mortally wounded at the battle of Molino. 
del Rey, in Mexico, in 1846; Lieut. John J. Abercrombie, 
who commanded the Union forces at the battle of Falling 
Waters, one of the first engagements in the late war; Lieut. 
Alexander S. Hooe, who greatly distinguished himself at. 
the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, in the lat- 
ter of which he lost an arm; Lieut. Pinkney Lugenbeel, 
who was brevetted for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
the battles of Contreras, Churubusco and Chapultepec in the- 
Mexican War, and served in the Army of the Potomac;. 
Lieuts. Ferdinand S. Mumford and Samuel B. Hayman, who. 
acquired honorable distinction in the War of Secession, 
and undoubtedly others of merit whose names do not occur 
to me, were here. 

Little did these young officers, as they gathered around. 
the festive board and sang:' 

In the army there’s sobriety, 
Promotion’s very slow, 

We’ll sigh o’er reminiscences of Benny Havens, O! 

Old Benny Havens, O! Old Benny Havens, O! 

We’ll sigh o’er reminiscences of Benny Havens, O! 
do more than dream of the promotion which was soon to: 
be theirs; but the war with Mexico was near at hand, and 
promotion came to them very rapidly. , 

Among the earliest to arrive at the fort was Capt. Gideon 
Low, who came here with his command from Green Bay in 


1«* Benny Havens’? was an army melody, very popular at our frontier: 
posts sixty yearsago. See ‘‘Grant’s Appointment to West Point,’ Me- 
Clure’s Magazine, January, 1897. ‘‘ Benny Havens” was one of the: 
institutions at West Point —a little tavern and bar on the riverbank, just. 
outside of the reservation. It was considered very wild to slip down to- 
Benny’s and smoke a cigar and drink a glass of gin. 
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1831. In the Black Hawk War, Capt. Low was ordered to 
Fort Atkinson; and after the danger was over there he 
returned to Fort Winnebago, where he remained on duty 
until 1840, when he resigned. Prior to his resignation he 
builtthe Franklin House, in 1838, which became so famous 
as a hostelry in the early days of Portage. Capt. Low 
died at the agency in 1850, and was buried in the cemetery 
at the fort; but subsequently his remains were removed to. 
the burial lot of his son-in-law, Henry Merrell, in Silver 
Lake Cemetery. 

Some of those who were not in the service directly, but 
who were at the fort in various capacities, and who after-. 
ward became prominent in public affairs, should be men- 
tioned, as a history of Fort Winnebago would not be com- 
plete without recalling them. 

The distinguished Hungarian political refugee, Count 
Agostin Haraszthy, was at the fort and had a contract with 
the government for supplying the garrison with fuel, his 
headquarters being on one of the “islands” in the marsh a. 
few miles north of the fort. After leaving here he founded 
the village of Haraszthy, now called Sauk City, and sub- 
sequently removed to California, where he was a man of 
much prominence in public affairs, being a member of the 
legislature of that State. Later he directed his energies 
to affairs in Central America and lost his life there while 
crossing a lagoon, being drowned, or possibly pulled under 


by an alligator.’ 


1Col. (or Count) Agostin Haraszthy was born in 1812, in the comitat of 
Bacska, Hungary, his family having been prominent in Hungarian annals 
for upwards of 700 years. Educated in the law, he was, at the age of 18, a 
member of Emperor Ferdinand’s body guard (of nobles), later being chief 
executive officer of his (Haraszthy’s) district, and then private secretary of 
the Hungarian viceroy. Upon the failure of the liberal movement of 1839- 
40, in which he was engaged, he was compelled to fly to the United States. 
After extensive travels over our country, he wrote a book (in Hungarian) 
intended to encourage his fellow countrymen to emigrate to America. In 
1840-41 he settled in Wisconsin, near Portage, as related by Mr. Turner in 
the above text; here he had a large tract of jland, which he improved at 
much cost, making necessary roads and ferries. Gaining permission to re- 
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Of those who were at the Fox-Wisconsin portage in early 
times, years before the fort had an existence, was Pierre 
Paquette. He was born at St. Louis in 1796, and married 
Thérése Crelie, daughter of the noted Joseph Crelie.* His 
early manhood was spent among the Indians in the Far 
West, in the fur trade. Subsequently he became the agent 
of the American Fur Company at the portage, and was the 
agent of Joseph Rolette in the transportation business. 
He was slain by an Indian named Mauzamoneka (or Iron 


turn temporarily to Hungary, to surrender certain important State papers 
to that government, he succeeded in saving $150,000 from his confiscated 
estates, together with a considerable amount of family plate and paintings. 
With this fortune, he returned to Wisconsin (1842-43), and founded what 
is now Sauk City, where he planted the first hop-yard in our State, and 
encouraged others to do likewise; he was highly successful with this crop. 
He became the head of an emigrant association which brought to Wiscon- 
sin large and successful colonies of English, German, and Swiss. In 1848, 
he made considerable contributions of arms, supplies, and money to his 
revolutionary compatriots in Hungary. The following year (1849) he re- 
moved to California, being elected sheriff of San Diego county. He was 
for many years a prominent citizen of that State, holding important State 
and national offices. He is called the Father of Viniculture in California, 
and published much on that subject —in 1861 being appointed by the gov- 
ernor as special commissioner to visit European vineyards and report 
thereon; the result of his report was the introduction of 400 distinct varie- 
ties of grapes into the Golden State. In 1868, he went to Nicaragua, 
where, at the head of a company of friends, he obtained valuable privileges 
for the manufacture of wines and spirits, sugar, and lumber — acquiring 
100,000 acres of some of the best land in Central America. It was upon 
his plantation, the Hacienda San Antonio, near the port of Corinto, that 
he met his death (July 6, 1870), as stated above by Mr. Turner. 

When Haraszthy returned to America in 1842-43, he was accompanied 
by his mother, who died at Grand Gulf, Miss., 1844-45; and his father 
(Charles), who, at the age of 80, was buried at sea on his return to San 
Francisco from Corinto (July 22, 1870). Colonel Haraszthy’s wife (née 
Eleonora Dédinsky) died at Leon, Nicaragua, July 15, 1869; his son, Col. 
Gaza Haraszthy, died on the family plantation in Nicaragua, December 
17, 1878, aged 45; his sons Attila F. and Arpad were born in Hungary and 
now (1898) live in California; another surviving son (Beba) was born in 
Sauk City, Wis.; of his two daughters, Ida was born in Peoria, Ill., and 
Otelia in Madison, Wis.— Ep. 

1For accounts of Crelie, see Wis. Hist. Colls., iii, vii, viii, ix.— Ep. 
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Walker), in 1836, with whom he had had some trouble, at a 
spot near the present site of the Catholic church in Portage. 
He was one of the best known men in the West, and his 
tragic death produced a sensation equal to what might 
be experienced if the most distinguished man in Wisconsin 
to-day should be assassinated; for he was a famous man.in 
many ways, and was held in the highest esteem by both 
whites and Indians. For years after his death he was 
the most talked-about man in this section. At the time of 
his death he was living across the river, where Judge Bar- 
den now resides, and some of the latter’s farm buildings 
were erected by Paquette. His daughter, Thérése, who is 
still living, and a resident of Caledonia, speaks of frequent 
visits to her father’s place by Lieutenant Jefferson Davis 
and Captain Gideon Low. 

Satterlee Clark in writing of him says: “He was the 
very best specimen of a man I ever saw. He was 6 feet 
2 inches in height and weighed 200 pounds, hardly ever 
varying a single pound. He was avery handsome man, 
hospitable, generous and kind, and I think Inever saw a 
better natured man.”’ 

Henry Merrell said of him: “He was a man of mild dis- 
position, could neither read nor write, but had as true a 
sense of honor as any gentleman I ever knew, and all who 
knew him would take his word as soon as any man’s bond.” ? 
Most fabulous stories were often related of his remarkable 
strength. 

Paquette was buried under the old log church which 
stood in about the center of what is now Adams street, near 
its junction with Conant street. .The church was burned 
about 1840, and his resting place was marked by a picket 
enclosure, after which his remains were removed to the 
lot in the rear of the present Baptist church, and were 
buried under the entrance to the “L” in the rear of it;? 


1Wis. Hist. Colls., viii, p.316.— Ep. 

2Wis. Hist. Colls., vii, p. 383.— Ep. 

3 The church spoken of was the first church in Central Wisconsin, and 
was built by Paquette for a Dominican priest, Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, 
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Another noted character hereabouts was Jean Baptiste 
Du Bay, whose trading post was on the hill opposite the 
fort and just east of the Indian Agency, having succeeded. 
to the interest of Paquette, after the latter’s death. He 
killed William S. Reynolds on the premises in 1857, during 
a land-title dispute, an event that attracted great interest at 
the time and which ever after clouded an otherwise honor- 
able career.’ 

Henry Merrell was at the fort also; he was a sutler there 
in 1834, and afterwards became the agent of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company, filling many positions of honor and 
trust; he was the first senator from this district when the 
State was organized, and his descendants have converted 
the site of the old military fort from its warlike appear- 
ance to the more peaceful one of a well-appointed farm.’ 

So also Satterlee Clark, who was appointed a sutler by 
President Jackson in 1830; but being a minor he was unable 
to take charge of the position in his own name, and it was 
farmed out to Oliver Newbury of Detroit, Clark becoming his 
clerk. He devoted the most of his time, however, to the 
Indian trade. Clark was for many years a senator from 
Dodge county. He was an admirer of Jefferson Davis, and 
never suffered an opportunity to pass to sound his praises, 
even during the most exciting days of the War of Secession. 
So conspicuous was this habit, that he often found himself 
in controversy with others who were not in sympathy with 
him. On one occasion, when it fell to me to introduce 
him to a public assemblage in Portage, to lecture on early 
times at the fort, I remarked in a spirit of pleasantry: 
“Our friend who will address you to-night was a compan- 
ion of Lieutenant Davis at the fort, and it is now impos- 


Se Ee ee eee AEB ee 
who came here occasionally to hold services among the Indians and half- 
breeds, and who in time became distinguished in his order, having founded 
Saint Clara Academy at Sinsinawa Mound, in Grant county.— A. J. T. 

Cf. Moses Paquette’s reference to the church built by Pierre Paquette, 
Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, pp. 432, 433.— Ep. 

1Wis. Hist. Colls., vii, pp. 400-402.— Ep. 

*See Merrell’s “Pioneer Life in Wisconsin,” Wis. Hist. reuse vii, 

pp. 366-402,—Eb. 


Mas. Davin E. Twraas. 


Ligvut. Joun PEGRAM. 


Lrevt. Jerrerson Davis, mr. 32. 
From an old engraving in Aldrich Collection, 
Mrs. Jonn H. Krnzm, Historical Department of Iowa. Joun H. Kryzte, 
author of Wau-Bun; Indian Agent. 
from painting by G, A. P. Healey, 
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sible to say whether ‘Sat’ imbibed his secession ideas 
from ‘Jeff,’ or whether ‘Jeff’ obtained his from ‘Sat,’” 
all of which was received by Clark with his accus- 
tomed good-nature. With all of his peculiarities, and often 
extravagant expressions of speech, he was a most com- 
panionable man, and a true courtier to ladies, who admired 
him.’ Clark was married at the old Indian Agency house 
on the hill just opposite the fort, and still standing, to a 
daughter of Mr. Jones, the sutler. And here it should 
be stated that this house was built for John H. Kinzie, the 
sub-Indian agent, who was a son of John Kinzie, whose 
name occupies so prominent a page in the early history of 
Chicago, he being a post-trader at Fort Dearborn at the 
time of the massacre of the garrison by the Indians in 1812.? 


1See his ‘‘ Karly Times at Fort Winnebago,” Wis. Hist. Colis., viii, 
pp. 309-321.— Ep. 

?Mrs. John H. Kinzie was the author of that entertaining volume of rem- 
iniscences of life at frontier posts, Wau-Bun. From this book (ch. viii), 
I transcribe her account of her arrival at Fort Winnebago in 1830, in 
company with her husband, who was to have charge of the Indian Agency. 
Mrs. Twiggs was the only woman who had preceded her to the fort. After 
describing the approach to the fort in a canoe, by the tortuous windings of 
the Fox, Mrs. Kinzie writes: 

‘* Maj. and Mrs. Twiggs and a few of the younger officers (for nearly all 
the older ones were absent), with our brother Robert, or as he is called 
throughout all the Indian tribes, ‘ Bob,’ gave us a cordial welcome — how 
cordial those alone can know who have come, like us, to a remote isolated 
home in the wilderness. The major insisted on our taking possession at 
once of vacant quarters in the fort instead of the agency, as had been pro- 
posed. No, we must be under the same roof with them. Mrs. Twiggs had 
been without a companion of her own sex for more than four months, and 
would certainly not hear of a separation now. But we must be their guests 
until the arrival of the boats containing our furniture, which, under the 
care of our old acquaintance, Hamilton Arndt, was making its way slowly 
up from Green Bay. A dinner had been prepared for us. This is one of 
the advantages of the zig-zag approach by the Fox river — traders never 
take their friends by surprise; and when the whole circle sat down to the 
hospitable board we were indeed a merry company. After dinner, Mrs. 
Twiggs showed me the quarters assigned to us on the opposite side of the 
hall. They consisted of two large rooms on each side of the building. On 
the ground floor the front room was vacant. The one in the rear was to 
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John H. Kinzie died on a Fort Wayne Railway Moms Jan- 
uary 28, 1865, of heart disease. 

When the Kinzies arrived at the fort, they found the 
Winnebagoes assembled there in anticipation of the arrival 
of Shawneeawkee (the Indian name for the agent), who was 
to pay them their annuities. “The woods were now brill- 
iant with many tints of autumn,” Mrs. Kinzie wrote, “ and 
the scene around us was further enlivened by groups of In- 
dians in all directions, and their lodges which were scat- 
tered here and there in the vicinity of the Agency build- 
ings. On the low grounds might be seen the white tents 
of the traders, already prepared to send out winter supplies 
to the Indians, in exchange for the annuity money they 
were about to receive. 

“Preparatory to this event, the great chief of the Win- 
nebago nation, ‘Four Legs’ (Hootschope), whose village 
was on Doty’s Island at the foot of Lake Winnebago, had 


be the sleeping apartment, as was evident from a huge, unwieldy bedstead 
of proportions amply sufficient to have accommodated Og, the King of 
Bashan, with Mrs. Og and the children into the bargain. This edifice had 
been built under the immediate superintendence of one of our young lieu- 
tenants [Jefferson Davis] and it was plain to be seen that both he and the 
soldiers who fabricated it had exhausted all their architectural skill. The 
timber of which it was composed had been grooved and carved, the pillars 
that supported the front swelled in and out in a most fanciful manner; the 
doors were not only paneled, but radiated in a way to excite the admira- 
tion of all unsophisticated eyes. A similar piece of workmanship had been 
erected in each set of quarters, to supply the deficiency of closets, an in- 
convenience which had never occurred, until too late, to the bachelors who 
planned them. The three apartments of which each structure was composed 
were unquestionably designed for clothes-press, storeroom, and china closet; 
such at least were the uses to which Mrs. Twiggs had appropriated the 
one assigned to her. There was this slight difficulty, that in the latter the 
shelves were too close to admit setting in even a gravyboat, but they made 
up in number what was wanting in space. We christened the whole affair 
in honor of its projector, a ‘ Davis,’ thus placing the first laurel on the 
brow of one who was afterward to signalize himself in cabinet making of 
quite a different character.”’ 

It will be remembered that Davis himself was a member of President 
Pierce’s cabinet, and that he constructed an entire one on his own account 
as president of the Confederate States. 
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thought proper to take a little carouse, as is too apt to be 
the custom when the savages come into the neighborhood 
of a sutler’s establishment. In the present instance, the 
facilities for a season of intoxication had been augmented 
by the presence on the ground of some traders, too regard- 
less of the very stringent laws prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to Indians. 

“Poor Four Legs could not stand this full tide of pros- 
perity. Unchecked by the presence of his father, the agent, 
he carried his indulgence to such excess that he fell a vic- 
tim in the course of a few days. His funeral had been 
celebrated with unusual pomp the day before our arrival, 
and great was my disappointment at finding myself too 
late to witness all the ceremonies. 

“His body, according to their custom, having been 
wrapped in a blanket and placed in a rude coffin along 
with his guns, tomahawk, pipes, and a quantity of tobacco, 
had been carried to the most elevated point of the hill 
opposite the fort, followed by an immense procession of 
his people, whooping, beating their drums, howling and. 
making altogether what is emphatically termed a ‘pow- 
wow.’ 

“After the interment of his body a stake was planted at 
his head, on which was painted in vermillion a series of 
hieroglyphics, descriptive of the great deeds and events 
of his life. The whole was then surrounded with pickets 
of the trunks of the tamarack trees, and thither the friends 
‘ would come for many successive days to renew the ex- 
pression of their grief, and to throw over the grave to- 
bacco and other offerings to the Great Spirit.” 

We might imagine that the bones of the great Four Legs 
repose there still, a little in the rear of the Agency build- 
ing; but they probably do not, for the graves of the 
Indians were usually very shallow, and the tiller of the 
soil, as he “drove his team a-field,” would often turn their 
bones to the surface to be whitened in the sun; and it 
became in after years quite fashionable for white men to 
desecrate the Indian graves in pursuitof relics. Frequently 
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no other covering than a roof of slabs, in the form of a 
A was given to them. The removal of a board would en- 
able one to see the old Indian chief Choukeka or “ Spoon 
Dekorra” sitting upright, with all of his funeral trappings 
surrounding him.' On one occasion, when two of our towns- 
men, prompted by the spirit of an overweening curiosity, 
made an inspection of Dekorra’s rude mausoleum, to see 
how the old fellow was getting on, a rabbit was observed 
keeping vigil with the spirit of the old chieftain. 

Continuing her narrative of events occurring at the fort 
immediately after their arrival, Mrs. Kinzie relates the 
“calls” they received from the principal chiefs, who had 
put on their best blankets, gaudiest feathers, and paint to 
receive their new “ mother.” 

There was Nawkaw or Carrymaunee (The Walking 
Turtle), who, the principal chief of his tribe, was beside 
Tecumseh when he fell at the battle of the Thames, and 
old “ Daykauray,’—Schchipkaka (White War Eagle), as 
Mrs. Kinzie spells it, but which is always written, locally, 
“ Dekorra.”? 

Mrs. Kinzie spoke of her caller as “the most noble, dig- 
nified and venerable of his own, or indeed of any tribe. 
His fine Roman countenance, rendered still more striking 
by his bald head, with one solitary tuft of long silvery hair 
neatly tied and falling back on his shoulders; his perfectly 


1 Not to be confounded with the Spoon Decorah of the next generation, 
whose narrative is givenin Wis. Hist. Colls, xiii, pp. 448-462.— Ep. 

2The correct orthography undoubtedly is De Carrie, like that of his 
father the old chief, who was the reputed grandson of Sebrevoir De Carrie, 
an Officer in the French army, who, after resigning his commission in 1729, 
became an Indian trader among the Winnebagoes, subsequently taking 
for his wife the head chief’s sister, Morning Glory, spoken of as a most 
remarkable woman. De Carrie returned to the army and was mortally 
wounded at Quebec, April 28, 1760, and died of his wounds in a hospital 
at Montreal. Whether this genealogical tree has been correctly established 
or not, I will not undertake to determine. It is vouched for in Augustin 
Grignon’s Recollections (Wis. Hist. Colls., iii), and by John T. de la 
Ronde (Zd., vii), who was something of an expert in Indian genealogy; and 
so let it be accepted as a fact. There certainly are some corroborating 
and extenuating circumstances to sustain it. 
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neat, appropriate dress, almost without ornament, and his 
courteous demeanor, never laid aside under any circum- 
stances, all combining to give him the highest place in the 
consideration of all who knew him. It will hereatter be 
seen,” Mrs. Kinzie adds, “that his traits of character were 
not less grand and striking than were his personal appear- 
ance and deportment.” 

Mrs. Kinzie probably had in mind, when she penned 
' the following paragraph, the time when the Indians were 
reduced to dire extremities for food. The game had been 
driven off by the troops and war parties the preceding sum- 
mer, and soup made of slippery elm and stewed acorns was 
the only food that many of them had subsisted upon for 
weeks. Their condition was wretched in the extreme, and 
could only be relieved by the arrival of the stores that 
were expected to come up Fox River by the boat. While 
this condition of affairs existed, Mrs. Kinzie wrote: “The 
noble old De-kau-ry came one day from the Barribault 
[Baraboo] to apprise us of the state in his village. More 
than forty of his people he said had now been for many 
days without food, save bark and roots. My husband ac- 
companied him to the commanding officer to tell his story 
and ascertain if any amount of food could be obtained from 
that quarter. The result was the promise of a small allow- 
ance of flour, sufficient to alleviate the cravings of his own 
family. When this was explained to the chief, he turned 
away. ‘No,’ he said, ‘if my people could not be relieved, 
I and my family will starve with them.’ And he refused, 
for those nearest and dearest to him, the proffered succor, 
until all could share alike. When at last the boat arrived, 
the scene of exultation that followed was a memorable 
one. The bulky ‘ Wild Cat,’ now greatly reduced in flesh 
from his long fasting, seized the aristocratic ‘Washington 
Woman,’ Madame Thunder, and hugged and danced with 
her in exuberance of their joy.” 

The old chief died in 1836, at what is known locally as 
Caffrey’s Place, at the foot of the bluff in Caledonia, and 
was buried in Portage just in the rear of the old log Cath- 
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olic church, nearly opposite J. E. Wells’s residence, accord- 
ing to John T. de la Ronde; but Moses Paquette, in the 
Wisconsin Historical Collections (vol. xiii), states that his 
death occurred at the Pete-en-Well on the Wisconsin River. 
When the order was made to remove the bodies of all per- 
sons buried there, Dekaury’s remains were bundled into 
some boxes promiscuously with others, and they now rest 
in the Catholic cemetery. 

Among the Kinzies’ other callers were Black Wolf, Talk — 
English, Little Elk, Wild Cat, White Crow, and Dandy,—a 
nephew of Four Legs, but not the Dandy known to so many 
of the housewives of Portage, who was omnipresent 
when pressed with hunger. His pretensions to noble lin- 
eage were distinctly repudiated by Yellow Thunder, who re- 
garded his ancestry as tainted with uncertainty. Hach of 
these distinguished callers could point to some special 
deed: or traits of character that elevated him above the 
common herd, who could not point to so many scalps on 
their belts, or exhibit other evidences of prowess and 
greatness. 

Among other callers, a little later, was the esteemed Mme. 
Yellow Thunder, who had been to Washington with Mr. 
Thunder, and was known by the other Indians as the “Wash- 
ington Woman.” Yellow Thunder had a reputation not a 
whit less honorable than Dekorra’s. The good deeds re- 
lated of him would fill a volume. His remains repose un- 
disturbed on the west bank of Wisconsin River, a few miles 
below Kilbourn, where he lived and died, emulating, as 
well as he could, the virtues of his pale-faced brethren and 
eschewing their vices. At one time the government at” 
Washington ‘decided to remove him, with the rest of the 
tribe, to the Winnebago reservation near Omaha, and they 
did; but the old fellow got back even before the guard who 
escorted them thither, for he had decided to live in Wis- 
consin.’ He purchased a farm and became a tiller of the 
soil, swore allegiance to the government to which he had 
no occasion to feel grateful, and died at a great age in 1874. 


1See Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, pp. 407 et seq.— Ep. 
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The soldiers, apart from their garrison duties, were de- 
tailed to road-making. The old military highway between 
Fort Crawford (at Prairie du Chien) and Fort Howard 
(at Green Bay) was constructed wholly by them, and is. 
still in use. Between times, some of the officers found 
time to go on the chase for deer in the neighboring forest. 
An old Indian named Dixon, whose erect form is still 
frequently seen on Portage streets, loves to tell how he: 
used to paddle a canoe on Swan Lake and in the rice fields. 
for “two good officers " (meaning soldiers of rank) to shoot 
ducks. He does not remember their names, but one of 
them had ah unusually red head, he assures you, and 
was always successful in his ducking expeditions. This. 
was probably Lieut. Carter L. Stevenson, who enjoyed 
the distinction of having a very bright capillary adornment. 

So, while old Fort Winnebago’s history has not been dis- 
tinguished by attacks, or massacres, or other stirring 
scenes, it has not been wholly uneventful. 

During the Black Hawk War, which followed the sup- 
pression of the Winnebago outbreak, the garrison at the 
fort was assigned to more active duty. A portion of it. 
was sent to Fort Atkinson to strengthen that post, under 
command of Captain Low. What remained was so meager 
as to invite an attack from the Winnebagoes, of whose 
good intentions the inmates were not well assured. The 
approach of Black Hawk, in 1832, was heralded, and con- 
sternation prevailed. Satterlee Clark, in his reminiscences, 
states: ‘In the meantime Black Hawk, learning from the 
_ Winnebagoes, who also promised to assist him, that only 
thirty men remained in Fort Winnebago, determined to 
burn it and massacre its inmates. They accordingly came 
and camped on the Fox river about four miles.above Swan 
Lake, and about eight miles from the fort.” Clark probably 
meant Winnebagoes instead of Sacs, as some have inferred. 
from his statement; for Black Hawk did not reach Colum- 
bia county. He detoured to the south with his braves, 
and was attacked and put to flight at what is known as the: 
battle of Wisconsin Heights, in the town of Roxbury, in 
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Dane county, a short distance south of the town of West 
Point. Some amusing episodes occurred while the attack 
was in expectancy, but no serious catastrophe resulted. 

Mrs. Van Cleve, in writing! of her marriage and other 
occurrences at the fort, has recorded this incident: ‘“ Dur- 
ing the following summer [1836] a detachment of troops in 
command of Col. Zachary Taylor, accompanied by General 
Brady, came up to Fort Winnebago in consequence of an 
Indian scare, which was entirely imaginary, and camped 
on the prairie, just outside the fort. Their coming was a 
very pleasant event, and the more so because there was 
not, and never had been, any danger from the Indians, who 
were very peaceable neighbors. But we enjoyed the visit 
exceedingly, and the officers were frequently entertained at 
our quarters, at their meals. Very opportunely for us, the 
strawberries were abundant, and the flowers, which were 
beautiful and fresh every morning, were more lovely as 
ornaments than elegant plate of silver or gold.” 

At the conclusion of the Black Hawk War, in 1882, a 
treaty stipulation was entered into for the cession of all 
the Indian lands south and east of the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers. One of the stipulations of the treaty was the sur- 
render of certain individuals of their tribe, accused of 
having participated with the Sacs in some murders. The 
men were surrendered, according to agreement, and were 
confined in the “black-hole,” as it was called, being an 
enormous dungeon under one of the fort buildings, to await 
trial. Although careful supervision was exercised, the 
Indians proceeded to plan their escape, and in about six 
weeks they had tunneled their way out under the walls in 
almost the precise manner that a number of Union officers 
made their escape from Libby prison thirty years later. 
That they might be as little encumbered as possible in their 
flight, they left their blankets behind them; and although 
it was bitter December weather, they took to the woods 
and prairies with only their calico shirts and leggins for 
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covering. The question among the officers of the fort 
was, how to get the fugitives back. Kinzie, the agent, 
could promise no more than that he would communicate 
with the chiefs and represent the wishes of the officers 
that the prisoners should once more surrender themselves, 
and thus free those who had the charge of them from the 
imputation of carelessness, which the government would be 
very likely to throw upon them. When, therefore, accord- 
ing to their custom, the Winnebago chiefs assembled at 
the agency on New Yeavr’s day, 1833, the agent laid the 
subject before them. 'The Indians replied that if they saw 
the young men they would tell them what the officers 
would like to have them do. They could themselves do 
nothing in the matter. They had fulfilled their engage- 
ment by bringing them once, and putting them in the hands 
of the officers. The government had had them in its power 
once, and could not keep them; it must now go and catch 
them. ; 

The social amenities of life were not neglected in the 
least degree by the few ladies who gave grace by their re- 
fining presence to fort life. Calls were made and returned 
then as now, and a lady took her position in a canoe to 
make or return a call on an acquaintance,— at Fort Craw- 
ford down the Wisconsin, 118 miles distant, or down the 
Fox to Fort Howard, about 175 miles away,— with less ado 
and trouble in arranging her toilet for the occasion, than 
is sometimes experienced by our ladies of to-day in making 
a party call across the street. I have frequently heard a 
gentleman who was accustomed to escort ladies on such 
occasions, and paddle the canoe, and who made his bridal 
tour in that manner from the old Agency house to Green 
Bay, speak of the rare delight of these trips in a birchen 
canoe. 

The venerable W. W. Haskin, who is spending the even- 
ing of his life at Pardeeville,—one of the very few surviv- 
ors of those who were at the fort when it was garrisoned, — 
reverts with evident pleasure to an occasion when he chap- 
eroned some ladies at the fort on some of their horseback 
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gallopings in the oak openings about Stone Quarry Hill;. 
and Mrs. Kinzie, a delicate young lady, and a stranger to. 
life beyond the frontier, has told us most entertainingly in. 
her Wau-Bun, of her trips to Green Bay by boat, and of her 
gallops to and from Chicago, sometimes in mid-winter, fol- 
lowing bridle paths through the forest, fording swollen 
streams (for of bridges there were none), riding across. 
treacherous marshes and through swamps, braving storms 
and inclement weather, partaking of Indian diet in their 
lodges at times, and subsisting as best she might, and re- 
membering it all as a pleasant part of life. 

Miss Marcy, daughter of Lieutenant Marcy (she later 
became the wife of Gen. George B. McClellan), gave the 
‘garrison a joy with her childish antics, and I have heard 
habitués of the fort refer with pride to the times when 
they dandled the dear little miss on their knees. The 
voice of Major Twiggs’s daughter, Lizzie, first resounded. 
in the fort in January, 1831, and so she is entitled to the 
distinction, as I suppose, of being the first white person 
born within the present limits of Columbia county.’ 

Mrs. Van Cleve has written: “The memory of the weekly 
musicals at John Kinzie’s pleasant agency, and the delight- 
ful rides on horseback over the portage to the point where 
Portage City now stands, quickens my heart even now.” 
As Mrs. Van Cleve (then Charlotte Ouisconsin Clark) was 
shortly afterward married to Lieutenant Van Cleve, it is. 
not difficult to guess who her escort was on these occasions. 
It is recorded that the ladies, ever foremost in good works, 
had a Sunday school in progress at the chapel, and let us. 
feel well assured the lessons they taught were fruitful of 
good results. 

Neither was education, temporal or spiritual, neglected, 
as we learn from W. C. Whitford’s paper on ” Early History 
of Education in Wisconsin”? that Maj. John Green, com- 


*She died at the age of five, in Washington, D. C, 
* Wis. Hist. Colls., v, p. 331. The latest history of the subject is: 


Stearns’s Columbian History of Education in Wisconsin (Milw., 1893). 
—ED. 
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Formerly occupied by Mrs. John H. Kinzie, author of Wau-Bun, and now the 
farm house of E. S. Baker. , 
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manding officer at Fort Winnebago, engaged, in 1835, Miss 
Hliza Haight as governess in his family; he allowed the 
children of other officers at the fort to attend the school. 
‘There were in all about a dozen pupils. In the spring of 
1840, Rev. S. P. Keyes became both chaplain and school- 
master of the fort, and taught about twenty children, some 
of them over twelve years of age. 

In the spring of 1888 the garrison was excited over the 
arrival of aclergyman, the Rev. Aratus Kent, of Galena, who 
was accompanied by his wife. “This event,” Mrs. Kinzie 
wrote, “is memorable as being the first occasion on which 
the gospel, according to the Protestant faith, was preached 
at Fort Winnebago. The iarge parlor of the hospital was 
fitted up for the service, and gladly did we say to each other: 
“Let us go to the house of the Lord!’ For nearly three 
years had we lived here without the blessing of a public 
service of praise and thanksgiving. We regarded this 
commencement as an omen of better times, and our little 
‘sewing society’ worked with renewed industry to raise a 
fund which might be available hereafter in securing the 
permanent services of a missionary.” ' 

The efforts of the ladies in their religious work were some- 
times turned in the direction of the Indians. Explaining 
the nature of their efforts to our old friend Dandy, he re- 
sponded: “That is right; I am glad to see you doing your 
duty; I am very religious myself and I like to see others 
so. I always take care that my squaws attend to their 
duties, not reading, perhaps, but such as the Great Spirit 
liked, and such as I think proper and becoming.” 

The chapel, after the evacuation of the fort, continued 
to be used as such, and the late Rev. William Wells and 
the late Rev. Isaac Smith were accustomed to officiate there. 
‘The building is now one of the farm buildings on the Hel- 
mann farm, a little east of the old fort. 

The spirit of speculation was also abroad, and army offi- 
cers and their thrifty friends invested in government lands, 
and laid out on paper many a promising village. One of 


1 Wau-Bun, ch. xiv.— Ep. 
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these embraced a considerable tract of land adjoining the 
military reserve on the east, fronting in part on Swan Lake 
and extending back to Stone Quarry Hill, to which was. 
given the pretentious name of “ Wisconsinapolis.” When 
the capital of the State was being located, the embryo city 
received six affirmative votes, to seven in the negative. 
This proposition has been thought by some, unacquainted 
with its natural advantages, to have been a preposterous. 
one; as a matter of fact it was a most eligible and appro- 
priate location for the capital. Another village, called “ Ida,” 
occupies the precise spot on Swan Lake, platted last year 
as Oakwood, which promises to become a popular resort. 
Another one on the south side of Swan Lake was called 
“ Winnebago City,” but better known in the east as “Swan 
Lake City,” and now much better known as “ Wardle’s 
Farm.” 

While the officers hunted and fished, and speculated in 
wild lands and city lots by day, and indulged in games and 
festivities and theatricals at night, and the ladies knit and 
crocheted and did bead work and conducted Sabbath schools, 
and attended to their household duties as well as they could 
with their surroundings, the soldiers stood sentry, and be- 
tween times visited the sutler’s stores and trading posts, 
and made merry generally by day and sang “Benny Havy- 
ens, O!” by night. In brief, army life at Fort Winnebago 
was very much like army life elsewhere. Athletics and 
theatricals, games and races, relieved the tedium; and dis- 
cipline and demoralization, vice and virtue went hand in 
hand.' 


‘The celebrated English writer, Frederick Marryat, journeyed through 
Wisconsin in 1837, and in his Diary in America (London, 1839, 2 vols.), 
vol. 1, p. 191, records his visit to Fort Winnebago: ‘Fort Winnebago is. 
situated between the Fox and Wisconsin rivers at the portage, the two 
rivers being about a mile and a half apart, the Fox river running east, and 
giving its waters to lake Michigan at Green Bay, while the Wisconsin turns. 
to the west and runs into the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. The fort 
is merely a square of barracks, connected together with palisades, to pro- 
tect it from the Indians, and it is hardly sufficiently strong even for that 
purpose. Itis beautifully situated, and when the country fills up will be- 
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The old fort, however, like all earthly things, had its 
day. The approaching war with Mexico had reached its 
threatening stage; and preparatory for it, orders for the 
evacuation were issued in 1845, the troops being sent to St. 
Louis to relieve those stationed at Jefferson Barracks, who 
had been ordered to the Gulf, and a little later they followed 
them to the sanguinary fields of Mexico. When the evac- 
uation took place, the fort was left in charge of Sergeant. 
Van Camp; but he died shortly after, when Capt. William 
Weir was placed in charge, he having been a soldier in the 
Florida War and afterward at the fort. Later, he was a 
soldier in the War of Secession. In 1853, the property was. 
sold under the direction of Jefferson Davis, then secretary 
of war, who, as lieutenant in the army twenty-three years 
before, had assisted in the construction of the fort.!. Prior 
ogee eet al Ii tl a A a ce 
come a place of importance. Most of the officers are married and live a. 
very quiet and secluded but not unpleasant life.’ I stayed there two days, 
much pleased with the society, and the kindness shown to me; but an 
opportunity of descending the Wisconsin to Prairie du Chien, in a keel 
boat, having presented itself, I availed myself of an invitation to join the 
party, instead of proceeding by land to Galena, as had been my original 
intention.”’ 

’ The following is a copy of a letter from the secretary of war to the pres- 
ident, regarding the reservation at Fort Winnebago: 

War Department, Washington, July 26, 1851.—Sir: By an order made 
or or before the 28th day of February and written upon a plat of the pub- 
lic lands adjacent to Fort Winnebago, the President directed that (among 
others) section 4 in township 12 north, and section 33 in township 13 north, 
range 9 east, be reserved for military purposes. At the time this order was 
made these sections had not been laid out in full, they were, as will appear 
by a copy of the plat bearing the president’s order herewith marked D, 
situated on the western limit of the public domain and portions of them,, 
if the lines had been run out, would have fallen within the country then 
belonging to an Indian tribe. The unsurveyed portions were, however, 
occupied for public purposes, and buildings were erected and one still 
standing thereon. By a treaty made in 1848 the Indians have ceded their 
land in that vicinity to the United States, and when it is surveyed and the 
lines of sections 4 and 33 completed, the portions of those sections lying 
within the newly acquired territory will be designated as fractional sec- 


tions 4 and 33 lying west, etc., etc. } 
I am now advised by the commissioner of the general land office, in a 
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to the sale, the board of supervisors of Columbia county, 
January 7, 1852, formally adopted a memorial asking con- 
gress to grant the military reserve at Fort Winnebago for 
the benefit of the Fox and Wisconsin river improvement. 
Just why there should have been a desire to donate these 
lands to a private company, is hard to understand. If Con- 
gress had been asked to donate the reservation to the State, 
very likely it would have been done, as it is the practice of 
late years to donate abandoned military reservations to the 
States in which they are situated, for public purposes. It 
can only be regretted now that it had not been done in this 
instance. If it had been, the most important results might 
have followed. 

It has been a matter of regret, often expressed, that the 
old fort should have been allowed to go to decay.' It cer- 
tainly is to be regretted that the historic old spot could 


letter herewith marked H, that agreeably to the understanding of his office 
the executive order as it now stands will not embrace these fractions; “ but 
they will-be subject to the operations of the general pre-emption law as 
other public lands as soon as they shall be surveyed, unless the President 
acting under advices to be given to that effect by the war department, 
shall deem it proper to add those portions to the existing reserve made for 
the use of the fort by President Jackson and in advance of the time of the 
survey of the same when the pre-emption right can legally attach to 
them.”’ 

Although I think it doubtful under the circumstances whether a pre- 
emption right could legally attach to these lands, embraced as they are by 
the terms of the President’s order and actually occupied under it, yet to 
obviate any difficulty I deem it best to pursue the course suggested by the 
commissioner of the general land office and recommend that ‘the tract of 
land which when surveyed will be denominated fractional section 33 lying 
west of Fox river in township 13 north of range 9 east” and “fraction of 
section 4 lying west of claim No. 21 of A. Grignon in township 12 north, 
range 9 east,”’ adjacent to Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin, be reserved from 
‘sale in fulfillment of the original order of President Jackson above cited. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. M. Conway, 
Secretary of War. 

To the Cotuioh (Approve) ar re eyes July 29, 1851, and ordered 
accordingly. MituarD Frumors. 

1 A destructive fire occurred in the officers’ quarters, March 30, 1856, de- 
‘stroying one of the principal sections of the fort. 
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THE Fox-WisconsIN PoRTAGE, 1839. 
Reduced facsimile of map made by Capt. Thomas Jefferson Cram, T. E., January, 1840, and now in archives of War 


Department, Washington. Survey made October 2, 1839, by Lieut. Webster, under direction of Captain Cram. The line 
from A to B, represents the route of the proposed government canal; the double line, is the old portage trail. 
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not have been donated to the State, but there was no rea- 
son why the fort should have been maintained. All occa- 
sion for it had passed forever, and in the natural order of 
events the buildings went to decay. H. D. Bath, editor of 
the Columbus Democrat, visited it in 1871, and gave his im- 
pressions of it as it then appeared, in an article published 
at the time: “ Duration and desuetude have been busy upon 
it. Most of the buildings stand, but they are sadly dis- 
mantled and decayed. One of the small yet massive block- 
houses was burned simultaneously with the line of buildings 
forming the end of the quadrangle just within the defenses. 
The other remains, but it has been prostituted to bovine 
purposes. A domestic quadruped of that species shelters 
herself from the nightly attacks of the weather, in the strong 
inclosure built for refuge from the fury of the savage. On 
several of the edifices used for officers’ quarters and similar 
accommodations, the massy roofing has descended almost 
to the ground, and barely depends, in crumpled decay, over 
the faces of the buildings, as when dilapidation seizes upon 
human ruins obtruding the tatters into their very eyes. The 
timbers were all of the best pine. The weather, however, if 
a slow hewer, is one that never rests and they must soon 
come down. The battered well with its forty feet of depth, 
and its never-failing waters, remains in the center of the 
square, and answers the purpose. Yet the roofed curb and 
heavy roller, worn with much yielding of pure refresh- 
ment, appear about to make a grave of the shaft beneath 
it, and is ina condition to improvise a tomb for any drawer 
of water that gives ita call. The magazine wards off the 
worm as only stone can. Its safe interior has been trans- 
mitted into a boudoir for anew-milch cow. The stone bak- 
ery is also in a good state of preservation; what use pov- 
erty, which makes-men burrow wherever they can, has put 
this to, we did not observe. The only human figure to be 
discerned about the premises was a red-shirted Celt, panta- 
looned in what might be the cast-off undress of some 
former commandant long since gone to glory, and the 
child he carried in his arms, though there were flitting in 
A 
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one of the better-preserved buildings, evidences of further 
family, present and future. He and his brood are the only 
life now in these former haunts, once so full of frontier life 
and military animation. The outward walls are littered 
with posters, ruptured with winds and rains, and placarded 
with the names of firms telling you where to purchase 
watches, or adjuring you to buy some nostrum incompatible 
with debility or death. Silence and abandonment, two owls 
ancient and voiceless, brood over the place. Existence 
passes it, but seldom stops. Its early origin and associa- 
tions attract you thither; then curiosity melts with sadness 
at its desolation, and you turn from the ruin with no care 
to visit it again.” 

The old ruins, however, so graphically described, have 
at last passed away. Fires destroyed some of them and 
the balance were razed by purchasers who have converted 
their timbers into barns and stables. The old commissary 
building, and a portion of the surgeon’s quarters and of 
the hospital, stillremain. Much of the land embraced with- 
in the reservation now comprises the stock farm of Mer- 
rell & Hainsworth, while the Merrell residence occupies the 
old fort premises. The wellcontinues to do duty as of yore, 
and the stump of the old flag-staff is still pointed out to 
visitors. Lieutenant Davis, in speaking of his career at the 
fort, once remarked to a former Portage lady, who met 
him at his home in Beauvoir, Miss., that to procure this 
staff was a matter of considerable anxiety to him. No 
timber entirely suitable for the purpose: could be found 
near the fort. Two men, who had been consulted, informed 
them that the stick must be at least sixty feet in length, 
tapering gradually toa point, and:so free from defects that 
it would sway gracefully when the flag was given to the 
breeze; and they were bargained with to bring such a one 
to the fort. 

The fixtures and furniture left at the fort when it was 
evacuated, were disposed of at auction or carried away at 
will, and many a family in the vicinage can boast of some 
old fort relic; the famous “ Davises” could have been found 
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in the inventories of the household effects of some families, 
and they may be in existence somewhere yet, for aught I 
know. An old sideboard that was in service at the Agency, 
presumably Mrs. Kinzie’s, is one of the treasures in James 
Collins’s household; and a bureau and sideboard, which 
constituted a part of the furniture in one of the officer’s 
quarters, is in possession of Mrs. O. P. Williams; as is also 
the old carved wooden eagle that was perched over the 
main entrance. 

As a necessary adjunct to the fort, a cemetery was es- 
tablished. It was not largely populated from the garri- 
son, and the graves of none of the soldiers who died there 
during its occupancy are marked by stones. Major Clark 
and Captain Low were buried there; but, as already stated, 
their remains were finally removed to family grounds else- 
where. Robert Irwin, Jr., the Indian agent, died there 
July, 1833. Sergt. William Weir and Private Henry Car- 
penter were buried there in after years, and their final 
resting places are appropriately marked.' The ceme- 
tery seems to have been made general for the public for a 
period, and not a few of the families of citizens, more or 
less prominent, were buried there; but finally the national 
authorities took it directly in charge and built a substantial 
fence around it, and restricted its use to the military. 
Burials there in the future must be very few indeed; but 
it should be the duty of the national government to care 
for it more befittingly in the future. 


The surrender of Red Bird and his accomplices in the 
Gagnier murder, heretofore referred to, may be said to 
have marked the close of the Winnebago War (1827). While 
the troops were in pursuit of the murderers, the old Indian 
chief, Dekaury, was seized as a hostage for the surrender 
of Red Bird, although he was charged with no offense 


1The grave of one of the veterans of the Revolution, who was buried 
there, is discernible, the stone marking it bearing this inscription: COOPER 
PIXLEY | Died | Mar. 12, 1855 | Au 86y.,7m., 26 D. | Soldier of the 


Revolution. 
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himself. He was informed that if the offenders were not 
given up within a certain time, he would be executed him- 
self. A messenger was sent out to inform the tribe of the 
situation, but no tidings came, and the time had nearly 
expired. Being in poor health, the old chief asked per- 
mission to go to the river and bathe, as he long had been 
accustomed to do. He was informed by Colonel Josiah 
Snelling that if he would promise, upon the honor of a 
chief, that he would not leave, he might have his liberty 
until his time had expired; whereupon he gave his hand to 
the colonel and promised that he would not leave; then he 
raised both hands aloft, and in the most solemn manner 
promised that he would not go beyond the limits accorded 
to him, saying that if he had a hundred lives he would 
rather lose them all than forfeit his word. He was set at 
liberty, and was advised to make his escape, for there was 
no desire to shoot the old fellow, who had been guilty of 
no wrong himself. “No! Do you think I prize life above 
honor ?” was his only reply. Nine of the ten days allotted 
to him had passed, and regularly at sunset of every day 
Dekaury reported to the colonel; but nothing was heard 
from the murderers. On the last day, General Henry At- 
kinson arrived with his troops, and the order for his exe- 
cution was countermanded. 

After the murder of Gagnier, Red Bird and the other 
Indians implicated in the affair, fled up the Wisconsin 
River, and a mounted force to operate against the Winne- 
bagoes as a body scoured both sides of the river up to 
Portage. Maj. William Whistler, who was in command at 
Fort Howard (Green Bay), had been ordered by General At - 
kinson to go up the Fox to the portage, with any force at. 
his disposal. A company of Oneida and Stockbridge In- 
dians accompanied Whistler’s troops, and were encamped 
on the bluff opposite the portage where Fort Winne- 
bago was subsequently built, to await the arrival of the 
general. In the meantime, the Winnebagoes to the number 
of several hundred, were encamped on the ridge along 
where Cook street now runs, west of the Catholic church. 
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The Winnebagoes had heard of Atkinson’s approach 
and Col. Henry Dodge’s pursuit, before they were known 
to Whistler, and in a few days a great stir was dis- 
covered among the Indians. A party of thirty warriors 
was observed, by the aid of a field glass, on an eminence 
in the distance. It was Red Bird and his party, coming in 
to surrender. The details of the surrender of Red Bird 
have been most graphically described by the historians of 
the period. I would particularly advise the reader to ex- 
amine the admirable account of the affair in Colonel Mc- 
Kenney’s “The Winnebago War of 1827,” in the Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, vol. vy. The heroism of Red Bird and 
his friend Wekau was one of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in the annals of our Indian wars.’ 

The prisoners were sent to Prairie du Chien for trial, be- 
fore Judge Doty. They were convicted, but for some cause 
sentence was deferred. While confined, Red Bird sickened 
and died — committed suicide, Mrs. Kinzie says, in Wau-Bun, 
in consequence of chagrin, the ignominy of his confinement 
being more than his proud spirit could bear; he had expected 
death. The historian, William R. Smith, who came to the 
‘Territory at a very early period, and was familiar with In- 
dian character, speaking of the affair in his History of Wis- 
consin, states: “The delay of administering justice was to 
the Indian a matter not comprehended; they scarcely in 
any instance deny an act which they have committed, and 
do not understand why punishment should not be immedi- 
ately inflicted on the guilty. The imprisonment of the 
body is to them a most insufferable grievance, and they 
look upon the act as cowardice on the part of the whites, 
presuming that they dare not inflict such punishment as 
the crime demands.’’ 

Red Bird’s accomplices were subsequently sentenced to 
be hung December 26, 1828; but before that date they were 
pardoned by President Adams, one of the implied condi- 


a 


1Cf. also, general index to Wis. Hist. Colls., x, for miscellaneous 
references to surrender of Red Bird and Wekau.— Ep, 
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tions being that the Indians should cede to the govern- 
ment the lands the miners had already appropriated to 
their use. Mrs. Gagnier was compensated for the loss of 
her husband and the mutilation of herinfant. At the treaty 
in Prairie du Chien, in 1829, provision was made for two 
sections of land to her and her two children; and the gov- 
ernment agreed to pay her the sum of $50 per annum for 
fifteen years, to be deducted from the annuity of the Win- 
nebago Indians. This was the last act in the Winnebago 


outbreak. 
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FORT WINNEBAGO ORDERLY BOOK, 1834-36. 


The orderly book of Fort Winnebago, from September 
24, 1834, to September 6, 1836, is in the possession of this 
Society, having been presented by Mrs. Charlotte Ouiscon- 
sin Van Cleve (now of Minneapolis, Minn.),! widow of 
Lieut. Horatio Phillips Van Cleve, who was, for most of 
this period, acting adjutant of the Fifth Infantry. The 
book has 160 pages, and contains the details of official pro- 
ceedings at the garrison. These are mainly courts-martial, 
the offenders being privates and non-commissioned officers, 
many of whom appear to have had ungovernable tendencies 
towards drunkenness, disorderly conduct, “crossing the 
Fox river without permission,” and introducing intoxi- 
cating liquors into the fort. We select the following 
as being typical of the contents of the volume, and em- 
bracing the principal events recorded. It should be ex- 
plained that the entries were made by clerks, under the 
direction of the acting adjutant; the latter therefore not 
being responsible for the somewhat erratic orthography 


and grammatical construction. 
Hp, Qrs, 5th Inrr’y 


Spe Order i Fort Howarp. 29th September. 1834 
No. 17 
The Detachments of Recruits destined to Fort Winne- 


bago, will proceed tomorrow morning to that Post with as 
little delay as possible, under the command of Sergt. 
Leach of (I) Company 5th Inft’y. On arriving at Fort 
Winnebago, Sergeant Leach will report to the Command- 
ing Officer, and deliver the papers of the Detachment. 

By order of Bt. Brig. Genl. Brook 


(Signed) W. CHAPMAN, 
Adjt. 5th Inft’y. 


1See ante, p. 67.— Ep. 
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Hp. Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order Oct. 8th 1834. 
No. 130 ¢ . 
1. The Recruits who arrived here on the 5th inst. are 


assigned to Comp’ys as follows.— To Comp’y (C) Dominick 
Flannaghan & James McKinzie. To (D) Carey Aplin, 
Michel Casey & Hiram Stark. To (E) W™ Carson, Thos. 
Farrol, Michael Foley, Jas. McDonald, Jeremiah Thomp- 
son & Thos. McGowan. To(F) Lewis Hanawold, John 
Nixon, George Smith & George Wood. 

2. The above named Recruits, will not be liable to de- 
tail for armed service till further orders, a n.com’sd Officer 
from each Comp’y, will drill the recruits belonging to 
that Comp’y every day, Sundays excepted, from 10 to 11 
O’Clock A. M. and from 3 to 4 O’Clock P. M.— The sub- 
alterns will superintend the drill, alternating each week 
about commencing with (C) 

8. Private Aplin of (D) will be reported as learning Music. 

4. Sergt. Wilkinson will be reported for duty. 

By Order of Lt. Col. Cutler 
(Signed) H. D. VAN CLEVE, 
Act. Adj. 


Heap. Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order Oct. 10th 1834. 
No132 


1t— Before a garrison court Martial of which Capt Low 
is president was tried, 

1t Mus. Benj. Yeomans of (F) Company, 5th Infantry, 
Charge —1t Mus. Benj. Youmans of (F) Company 5th In- 
fartry is Charged with being absent from the garrison of 
Fort Winnebago between Tattoo & revilee on the night 
of 30th Sept. and morning of 1t of Oct. without permis- 
sion from the proper authority 

Charge 2d — Crossing the Fox river without permission 
during the above specified time. 

Charge 3d — Attempting to bring whiskey across Fox river 
bridge in violation of Garison orders at the time also Speci- 
fied 
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Plea—To which Charges the prisoner pleaded as fol- 
lows —Charge 1t Guilty Charge 24 not Guilty Charge 
3d not Guilty 
_ Finding & sentence} The Court after mature delibera- 
tion on the testimony adduced confirm his plea to 1t charge. 
2aCharge and 3d Charge not proven and do sentence him 
to have one months pay $6,00 stopped to have a ball & 
chain attached to his leg and put to labour for 10 days dur- 
ing the interval of which he is to be confined to the Guard 
house 

2d — Corpl. James Scott of (E) company 5th Infy 

Corpl. James Scott of (KE) company 5th Infy is charged 
with being drunk on tho 8th Oct., 1834 at Fort Winnebago, 
Mel 

Plea— To which charge the prisoner pleaded not Guilty 

Finding & sentence} The court after mature delibera- 
tion on the testimony adduced do find the prisoner Corpl. 
James Scott, Guilty of the Charge prefered against him, 
and do sentence him to be reduced to the ranks in his Com- 
pany. 

38d— The forgoing proceedings of the Garison Court Mar- 
tial; of which Capt. Low is president, are approved, and 
the sentences awarded the prisoners; Mus. Yeomans and 
Corpl. Scott will be carried into effect. 

4th _—_ The court is dissolved 

By Order of Lt. Col. Cutler 
(Signed) H. P. VAN CLEVE 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order i Oct. 16th 1834 


No 137 
1st— Before a garison court Martial of which Capt. Low 
is president was tried 
Corpl. Farnam of (F) Company 5th Infantry 
Charge; Conduct unbecoming an non commissioned officer 
Specification 1st; In this that the said Corpl. Farnam did 
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introduce ardent spirits in to the Hospital Kitchen and en- 
courage disorderly conduct in the Hospital at Fort Winne- 
bago on or about the 10th Oct. 1834 

Specification 24; In this that the said Corpl. Farnam did 
cause or persuade private McLoughlin of (C) Company one 
of the attendants to drink of ardent spirits at the Hospital 
untill he was drunk at Fort Winnebago on or about the 10th 
of Oct. 1834 

Plea 3— To which Charge and its Specification the pris- 
oner pleaded not guilty 

Finding & sentence) The court on the testimony ad- 
duced find the prisoners as follows 

Guilty of the 1st specification, 24 Specification not proven, 
Guilty of the Charge and do sentence him to be reduced to 
the rank of a private sentinel 

2d — The foregoing proceedings of the garison court Mar- 
tial of which Capt. Low is president are approved and the 
sentence awarded the prisoner will be carried into effect. 

3d— The Court is dissolved 

By order of Lt. Col. Cutler 
(Signed) H. P. VAN CLEVE 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Forr WINNEBAGO 


Order Oct. 28th 1 
tts : e 834 


1lst— A garison court Martial will assemble at 10 Oclock 
this morning for the trial of such Prisoners as may be 
brought before it Lieut. Johnston President 
‘¢ — Hooe 
“Ruggles \ Members 
2d The troops will be mustered and inspected by Com- 
panies at 10 oclock A. M. on the last day of the month 
commencing with E. Labour will cease at 4 past 1 oclock 
P. M. the day proceding and the guard will not be relieved 
until after the inspection is completed. The rolls and Com- 
pany books will be examined at the office of the Command- 
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ing officer immediately after troop the day following the 
Muster 

34 On the ist of Nov. and untill further orders the sur- 
geons Call will be given at 10 minutes after 8 oclock A. M. 
The signal for pease on the trencher at } past 8 oclock 
A. M. Fatigue drum at 9 oclock A. M. Assembly drum 
at 2 oclock P.M. Signal for Roast Beef at 4 past 2 oclock 
P. M. and Fatigue drum at 3 oclock P. M. 

4th The guard will be turned off at 10 oclock A. M. the 
first signal to be given 15 minutes before that time excepting 
on saturdays when the signal for inspection will be given at. 
10 and that for guard mounting at $ past 10 oclock A. M. 

5th Privt. Robinson of Company (E) will be reported on 
extra duty under the orders of the Act. Q. M. 

6th The resignation of Corporal Post is accepted to take 
effect this day subject to the approval of the Col. of the 


Regt. 
By order of Lt. Col. Cutler 


(Signed) H. P. VANCLEVE 
Act. Adjt. 


- Heap Qrs Fort WINNEBAGO 
Order * February 26th 1835 
No. 11 i 
1 The troops will be mustered and inspected by Compa- 


nies on the last day of the month at 10 oclock A. M. com- 
mencing with (E). The guard will not be releived until 
after the inspection is Completed. The Rolls will be ex- 
amined and signed at the office of the commanding officer 
on Monday Morning Next immediately after guard Mount- 
ing. The party procureing logs will be Mustered absent. 

24 — On the 1st of the Month the following alterations in 
the beats will take place. Surgeons Call 20 Minutes before 
8 o’clock A. M. Peaseonthetrencher at 8oclock Fatigue 
drum at + past 8 oclock Assembly drum at 4 past 1 o’clock 
P. M. Signal for Roast beef at 2 oclock and Fatigue drum 
at $+ past 2 oclock P. M. 

34d—The guard will be turned off at 9 oclock A. M. the 
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first signal to be given 15 Minutes before that time except- 
ing on saturdays when the signal for inspection will be 
given 30 Minutes after 9 and that for guard Mounting at 10 


lock A. M. 
a By Order of Lt. Col. Cutler 


(Signed) H. P. VANCLEAVE 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Fort WInNEBAGO 


Order March 8th 1835 
No. 13 


1st — The irregular and unmilitary Manner of relieveing 
sentinels, which some of the corporals have fallen into 
must be corrected and the officer of the day is required to 
arrest any one of them who shall deviate from the estab- 
lished and usal mode of conducting the relief. 

2a — All the ashes carried from the garison will be 
deposited at the place where slops are required to be 
emtied & the Police Tubs will be emtied into the mens 
sink existing orders require this, and measures will be 
adopted by the commanding officer to detect all further 
deviation from it. 

3d — Hereafter horses are not to come within the gates 
of the circular paleing which incloses the garison 

By Order of Lieut. Col. Cutler 
(Signed) H. P. VANCLEAVE. 
Act. Adjt: 


Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order ; April 21st 1835 
No. 30 


All Canoes belonging to individuals in the garrison will 
hereafter be kept near the bridge and under the charge of 
sentinel No. 4 during the day & No. 5 in the night. The 
sentinels will be instructed to permit no enlisted man to 
use them without being Passed by an officer or an non- 
commissioned officer of the guard 

By order of Lt. Col. Cutler 
(Signd) H. P. VANCLEAVE 
Act. Adjt. 
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HeEap Qrs. Forr WinnEBaco 


ee ; April 24th 1835 


The Asst. Commissary will pay in Flour to the Compan- 
ies of this garrison the amount due them respectively from 
the subsistance Dept. in consequence of the failure of the 
contractor to furnish beans, such arrangements will be 
made by the superintendent of the bake house as will en- 
sure a small daily increase of the bread part of the Ration | 
until the amount due the Companies shall have been con- 


sumed 
By order of Lt. Col. Cutler 


(Sgd.) H. P. VANCLEAVE Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 
Order ; April 28th 1835 
No. 34 
1st The troops will be Mustered and inspected on the 


30th Inst. at 8 oclock A. M. by Companies Commencing 
with E. Labour will cease at half past 1 oclock tomorrow 
until the inspection is completed and the guard will not be 
releived until that time. The Rolls will be examined and 
signed at the office of the commanding officer on the Morn- 
ing following Muster 

2d On the first of May until otherwise ordered the sur- 
geons Call will beat 20 minutes before 7 oclock A. M. 
Pease on the. trencher at 7 oclock A. M. Fatigue drum at 
half past 7 oclock A. M. Assembly drum at half past 12 
oclock M. Roast Beef at 1 oclock P. M. Fatigue drum 
at half past 1 oclock P. M. 

3d The hour for turning off the guard will be 8 oclock 
A. M., the first call to be given 15 minutes before that 
time excepting on saturdays, on that day the signal for 
inspection will be given at 8 oclock and that for guard 
mounting at half past 8 oclock A. M. Fatigue drum will 
beat as soon as the call for guard Mounting is given. 
Other signals are as they are at Present. 

4th When Not otherwise ordered the guard will mount 
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in uniform and it is expected that each individual will 
habitually present himself for this duty, with his clothing 
arms & accoutrements in high order. 

5th The Flag will be hoisted daily at troop when the — 
weather is suitable, the officer of the day will cause it to 
be lowered when ever wind or rain renders it necessary 
during the day 

By order of Lt. Col. Cutler, 

Sgd. H. P. VANCLEAVE Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order May 4th 1835 


No. art 

1st The following extract from the proceedings of a 
Council of administration held on the 14th of Sept. 1832 
is published for the information of all Concerned. The 
Camp Women of this Post will wash for the officers & sol- 
diers and at the following Rates. 50 Cents per Dozen or 
two dollars per Month for single gentlemen, four dollars 
per Month for Married officers, 50 Cents per Month addi- 
tional for every Child or Serveant. They may wash for 50 
Cents per Month for the soldiers. 

2d The Ice house will be opened every Morning at Fa- 
tigue drum after Revelly by Sergeant Van Camp when 
families will supply themselves for the day 

By order of Lt. Col. Cutler 
(Signed) H. P. VANCLEAVE 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order M “ys 
a 30 ¢ ay 14th 1835 


1st The drill of Companies will Commence and take place 
daily Sundays excepted when the weather permits at 9 
O.Clock A. M. and at 5 O’Clock P. M. Continueing one 
hour each time, the appropriate signals will be given by 
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the Guard. As a new system of Tacticks May in a short 
time be expected Company Commanders will do well to 
Confine their attention for the present principly to such 
parts of the drill as will least likely undergo a Change 

2d Pvt. Chellis of E will be releived from extra duty by 
Pvt. Healey of the same Company 

By order of Lt. Col. Cutler 
(Signd) H. P. VANCLEAVE 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Forr WinNEBAGO 


Order t . May 16th 1835 
No. 40 


Ist A Council of administration will Convene to day at 
6 oclock P. M. for the transaction of such business as may 
be brought before it. The Council will Consist of Bvt. 
Major Clark, Capt. Low and Lt. Johnston Members Lt. 
Vancleave Secretary. 

24d The Council fixed the following prices to the sutlers 
goods which haveing been approved they are published for 
All Concerned. Beer 75 Cents per gallon or 124 Cents per 
pint Crackers 183 Cents per pound. Brooms 31} Cents 


each 
By order of Lt. Col. Cutler 


(Signed) H. P. VANCLEAVE 
Act. Adjt. . 


Hap Qrs. Fort WinNEBAGO 

Order May 24th 1835 

No. rey 
The Lieut. Col. Commanding being about to leave the 


Post Surrenders the Charge of it to Bvt. Maj. Clark, all 
Concerned will govern themselves accordingly. In per- 
forming this last official act he tenders to all his best 
wishes for their health, happiness, and prosperity 
By order of Lt. Col. Cutler 
Signed, H. P. VANCLEAVE 
Act. Adjt. 
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; Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 
Order _ May 24th 1835 
No. ry 

Bvt. Maj. Clark assumes Command of the Post as Indi- 


cated in order No. 42 of this date, existing orders & regula- 
tions of the Garison will be adhered to 
By order of Bt. Maj. Clark 
Signd H. P. VANCLEAVE 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 

Order | May 30th 1835 
No. a7 

1st The 2d Section of the Military road Contemplated 
in General Order No. 20 of the ist Ultimo will be Com- 
menced on Monday next’ 

24a Company C and E. will first be employed on it 

3d Company D will encamp near Duck Creek* and work 
towards the Fort (*Make a bridge a cross it) 

4th Company C will encamp near Whitneys store house 
the Ouisconsin and Meet Company E which will Commence 
at Fox River and for the Present lodge in Quarters 

5th The extra and daily duty Men one Gardner for each 
Company and the noneffective will necessarily remain at 
the Fort. 

6th The Guard Will be reduced to one Non Commis- 
sioned officer and 4 Privates one of which Will report to 
the nonCommissioned officer Specially detailed for police 
and receive his orders 

7th Mason of D now reported learning Music will be re- 
ported for duty as a Private 

8th Parker of C attendant in Hospital will be relieved 
by Prouty of the same Company 

By order of Bvt. Maj. Clark 
(Signed) J. T. CoLLINSworTH 
Act. Adjt. 


1See ante, p. 89.— Ep. 
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Heap Qrs. Fort WinnEBaco 


Order June 4th 1835 


No. 134 
The Guard will habitually dress in white Jackets and 
Forage Caps until further Orders 
By order of Bvt. Maj. Clark 
(Signd) J. T. CoLLiInswortH 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs 5rx INFANTRY 


Order ; Fort Drargorn 29th June 1835 
oOo. — 


Bvt. Brig-Genl Brook Col. of the 5th Regiment of In- 
fantry having been orded to this Post on a General Court 
Martial takes this oppertunity of expressing his sincere 
pleasure in witnessing the good Conduct of this Command 
evinces particular by its Moral behaviour and Character 
doing themselves high Credit in the opinion of officers and 
citizens he has not had an oppertunity from particular Cir- 
cumstances of inspecting it Critically, but has noted both 
its drill and Police with great satisfaction, he therefore 
tenders both to the officers and men his best respects for 
their Military efficacy and Moral worth 

Signd Bvt. Brig Genl Brook Commg, 5th Infy 


Heap Qrs. Fort WinNEBAGO 


Order } July 3d 1835 


No. 53 
To morrow being the anniversary of american Independ- 


ance a national salute will be fired at one oclock P. M. un- 
der the directions of Lt. Collinsworth. The Company on 
duty at the Fort will also be under arms, as indicated in 
No. 92 Genl. Regulations 
By order of Bvt. Maj. Clark 
(Signed) J. T. COLLINSWORTH 
Act. Adjt. 
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Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order Sept. 24th 1835. 
No. 68 


Upon the application of Pvt. Nelson of D Company a 
court of enquiry will Convene tomorrow at 10 oclock A. M. 
to investigate the facts relative to his Conduct while a 
sentinel on Post on the 18th Instant, when it is reported a 
personal encounter occured between him and a Winnebago 
Indian which has eventuated in the death of the latter 

The Court will be Composed of Capt. Low President 
Lieuts. Johnston and Lacy Members Asst. Surgeon Me- 
Dougal recorder and will render its opinion relative to the 
Culpability of Nelson’ zs 

By order of Bvt. Maj. Clark 
(Signd) J. T. COLLINSWORTH 
Act. Adjt. 


Hap Qs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order Oct. 1st 1835 
No. 71 


Lieut. Collinsworth will relieve Lieut. Johnston as Treas- 
urer of the Post fund and will also take charge of the 
Post Library 

By order of Bvt. Maj. Clark 
(Sgnd) J. T. COLLINSWoRTH 
Act. Adjt. 


Hab Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order , h 
Rie ; Oct. the 4th 1835 


Major Green assumes Command of Fort Winnebago all 
concerned will govern themselves accordingly. Existing 
orders and regulations for the government of the garrison 
will remain in full force until Modified or Countermanded. 

By order of Maj. Green 
(Signd) J. T. CoLLInswortH 
Act. Adjt. 


perinatal A an le od ge a ee 
‘The book does not, however, contain further reference to this mat- 
ter.— Ep. 
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Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Spec. Order th 
ae ; Oct. 5th 1835 


Sergt. Brown of E Company 5th Infantry will proceed to 
Fort Crawford (Prairie du Chien) in Mr. Rolette’s boat and 
will take under his charge Pvts Peables and Harris desert- 
ers from the ist Infantry. Sergt. Brown on his arival at 
Fort Crawford will report to the Commanding officer of 
the Post, and will return by the earliest oppertunity 

By order of Maj. Green 
(Signed) J. T. COLLINSWORTH 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order November 12th 1835 
No. 87 


From information received by the Commanding officer, 
it appears that some pretentions is made to sundry build- 
ings such as Stables &c as privates property by in- 
dividuals of this command. No such Claim Can be ad- 
mitted. All or any buildings that May have been, or may 
hereafter be put up are and will be Considered as public 
property 

The permission granted to any person or persons to put up 
any building or buildings, being a Matter of accommodation 
will not entitle any to the rightof transfering such building 
or buildings by sale or otherwise. When the individual or 
individuals for whose Convenience buildings have been 
erected in the vicinity of the garrison, leaves the Post and 
ceases to occupy them for the purposes for which they 
were erected they will be Considered in the hands of the 
Quarter Master and disposed of as Circumstances may re- 
quire, under the directions of the Commanding officer; 
The building that is present used as a Hospital stable, 
will be put in good repair for the accommodation of the 
horses of the surgeon of the Post, as soon as it Conven- 
iently Can be done. No building or enclosure of any 
description will hereafter be established on this reserva- 
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tion without the special permission—and the foregoing 
Conditions expressed in this order 
By order of Major Green 
Signed, J. T. COLLINSWORTH 
Act. Adjt- 


Heap Qrs. Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order November 12th 1835 
No. 88 : 


The Commanding officer directs that so much of the order 
of this Morning on the subject of stables &c be Modified as 
follows Viz. That when an officer is about to leave the 
Post and has no further use for the property it Can be 
turned over to his successor or other Military friend be- 
longing to the Post and not to the Quarter Master. The 
intention and object of the order being only to prevent the 
establishment of private Claims on the public reservation 
by any building, or enclosures that have been erected or 
that May hereafter be erected on the same 

By order of Maj. Green 
Signd J. T. COLLINSWORTH, 
Act. Adjt. 


Heap Qrs Fort WINNEBAGO 


Order Feb 18 1836 
No. 11 


The Major Commanding hase the painful duty to an- 
once to the command the death of Brevt Major N Clark,! 
he will be buried to-Morrow at 2 Oclock with the honnours. 
of War, when all present except those persons who may be. 
expressly excused will appere under arms in full uniform. 
The Commanding officer, directs that the escort, [be] com- 
posed of four Companies, which in accordance with his. 
owne feelings as well as what is due to the deceased he 
will command in person. ll officers of this command will 
ware black crape, attached to the hilts of there swords, &: 


1See Mrs. Van Cleve’s Three Score Years and Ten, pp. 105-107. Ep. 
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as testimony of respect for the deceased the like bage 
[badge] will be worn for the period 380 days, the Surgeon 
of the Post will act as Chaplain 
By order of Major Green 
Signed J. T. CoLLINSwortTH 
Act. Agt. 


HxEap Qrs. Forr WinnEBAGo 


‘Order 23 July 1836 
No 98 


I. Not more than Three men per Company will goon pass 
at the same time, and on their return they will report in 
person to their Company Officer, should they not return 
punctually at the expiration of their permission or Should 
be in a state of intoxication, they will be refused passes for 
the next 30 days, or confined for trial or not at the discre- 
tion of their Company Officer. 

II. All passes must be Countersigned by the Command- 
ing Officer. 

III. Private Mc Donald of “E” Company will be reported 
on Extra duty “Herdsman” under the Orders of the Actg. 
Asst. Qr. Master 

By Order of Capt. Low 
“Signed” J. H. WHIPPLE 
Act. Adjt. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN THE BLACK HAWK WAR. 


BY ALFRED AUGUSTUS JACKSON. 


Black Hawk was chief of a band of Sac Indians. The 
Sacs are supposed to have come from Canada at an early 
date.! They lived for a long time in the vicinity of Rock 
Island. Their main village was located at the junction of 
the Rock and Mississippirivers. This village, Black Hawk 
says, had existed for over a hundred years.’ In this vil- 
lage, he claims to have been born in 1767.* The Sacs and 
Foxes formed a sort of confederacy, and lived together in 
friendly relations. 

In 1804,‘ a treaty was made with the Sac and Fox Indians 
at St. Louis, by Gen. William Henry Harrison, by which 
these tribes relinquished their claims to the lands bounded 
by the Mississippi, the illinois, and the Wisconsin rivers. 
The tribes were not immediately removed from the lands 
described in the treaty, but were permitted to live and hunt 
upon them so long as the government owned them. Al- 
though this treaty was ratified several times, Black Hawk 
always insisted that his people had not consented to the 
document, and were not bound by it.” 


' Life of Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak, or Black Hawk, dictated by 
himself (St. Louis ed., 1882), p. 11; this will be referred to later, as “ Black 
Hawk’s Autobiography.’’ See also, Wis. Hist. Colls., iii, p. 136. For 
bibliography of the Black Hawk War, see Jd., xii, p. 217, note. 

2 Black Hawk's Autobiog., p. 58. 

3 Tbtd., pp. LI1G, 

* Indian Treaties, U. S. Stat. at Large, vii, p. 84. 

* Black Hawk’s Autobiog., p. 8. 
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About 1828, the public lands about Rock Island were of- 
fered for sale by the government. The white population 
in Illinois had increased so rapidly, that in 1830 it num- 
bered about 155,000. In 1831, the Indians became trouble- 
some, and frequent conflicts occurred between them and 
the whites. Complaints were made to the government by 
the white settlers, and the tribesmen were required to move 
to the west side of the Mississippi.’ A portion of the Sacs 
and Foxes, under Keokuk, head chief of the Foxes, peace- 
ably removed across the river as required; but Black Hawk 
and a portion of the Sacs, who were in sympathy with 
him, refused to leave. It was the custom of the Indians 
to leave their village and winter in other portions of the 
country, west of the Mississippi, hunting and trapping. 
In the spring of 1831, when they returned from their hunt- 
ing expedition, they found that the whites had taken pos- 
session of portions of the lands they had occupied and cul- 
tivated.” Black Hawk was greatly dissatisfied with this, 
and ordered the whites away, threatening them with death 
if they remained.* The settlers became alarmed for their 
safety, and complained to Gov. John Reynolds, of Illinois, 
who reported the fact to Gen. Edmund P. Gaines of the 
United States Army.‘ 

Reynolds, at the request of Gaines, called out 700 vol- 
unteers, and 1,500 responded to the call.° With this force, 
and several companies of regulars, Gaines marched to the 
mouth of Rock River, whereupon Black Hawk with his 
band moved to the west side of the Mississippi. Gaines 
threatened to pursue the Sacs across the river and punish 
them for their disregard of the treaty. To prevent this, 
Black Hawk made another treaty with Gaines, by which 
he agreed to remain on the west side of the river, and not 


1 Black Hawk's Autobiog., p. 84. 

2 Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, p. 224. 

3 Tbid., p. 225. 

4Ford’s History of Illinois (Chicago, 1854), iii, p. 111. 
5 Tbid., p. 112. 

6 Tbid, p. 113. 
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to recross it without the consent of the president, or of 
the governor of Illinois.* 

Notwithstanding this treaty, the Black Hawk band re- 
crossed the Mississippi below Rock Island, April 6, 1832.’ 
This was regarded by Reynolds as an invasion of Illinois, 
whereupon he issued a call for volunteers, to meet at 
Beardstown April 22, to protect the settlers and drive the 
Indians from the State. It may be observed that Black 
Hawk was not loyal to this government. His sympathies 
were wholly with the British, and his band was known as 
the “British band.” ? 

It was at this time, and under these circumstances, that 
Abraham Lincoln first became an historic character. His 
father and mother were born in Virginia,* and soon after 
their marriage emigrated to Hardin county, Kentucky, 
where Abraham was born on February 12, 1809. At an 
early day, his father and mother moved into Indiana, and 
from there into [linois.’ 

When Reynolds issued his call for volunteers, April 16, 
1832, young Lincoln was living at New Salem, near Spring- 
field, in Sangamon county, about 120 miles south from 
Rock Island.*° When the call was issued, Lincoln promptly 
enlisted, and with many of his neighbors went to Beards- 
town, in Cass county, about 40 miles northwest of Spring- 
field. At Beardstown, the company which he had joined 
was organized April 21, by his selection as captain.’ There 
was another candidate for the position. The method of 


— 


1Ford., p. 116. 

* Ibid., p. 116; Lamon’s Recollections of Abraham Lincoln (Chicago, 
1895), p. 100; Wakefield’s History of the War between the U. S. and 
the Sac and Fox Nations of Indians (Jacksonville, Ill., 1834), p. 10; 
Black Hawk and Mexican War Records of Illinois (Springfield, 
1882), p. xv. 

3 Black Hawk's Autobiog., p. 78; Wis. Hist. Colls., vi, p. 289. 

4 Arnold’s Life of Lincoln (Chicago, 1887), p. 17; Tarbell’s Karly 
Life of Lincoln (N. Y., 1896), pp. 36, 37. 

5 Arnold, pp. 17, 18, 28. 

° Ibid, pp. 31, 32; Black Hawk and Mexican War Records, p. 176. 

"Tarbell, p. 138. 
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election adopted, was for the two candidates to take sep- 
arate positions, and let each member of the company form 
in line with the candidate he preferred. Lincoln’s line 
was much longer than that of the other candidate; he was, 
therefore, declared elected.’ In a brief autobiographical 
sketch made later in life, referring to this election, he said: 
“Then came the Black Hawk War, and I was elected a 
captain of volunteers, a success which gave me more 
pleasure than any I have had since.” 

Lincoln was, at this time, only a little over twenty-three 
years of age. He was not the ignorant man that many 
have been led to believe. Although his advantages for 
education were quite limited, and would not compare favor- 
ably with those enjoyed by most youth of to-day, they were 
the same as those of his comrades. While he had not had 
access to many books, he had read with care everything 
within his reach. What he had read, he had retained. He 
was naturally studious and thoughtful, and it is probable 
that in intelligence and prudence he was the superior, not 
only of his young companions, but of most of the older 
pioneers of Illinois. [It is almost certain, from the some- 
what limited knowledge that we have of his early life, that 
at the time he was elected captain of this militia company 
he was a brave, earnest, self-reliant man. 

The company of which Lincoln was captain, formed a 
part of the Fourth Illinois Regiment, commanded by Col. 
Samuel Thompson.’ This volunteer force was placed under 
the command of Gen. Samuel Whiteside, of the Illinois 
volunteers. April 27, this force, accompanied by the gov- 
ernor (Reynolds), commenced its march to Rock Island,’ by 
the way of Oquaka, in Henderson county, and Yellow 
Banks, on the Mississippi, at which latter place it was ex- 
pected that boats with provisions would meet it. 


1 Arnold, p. 30. 

2QLamon, p. 102; Wakefield, p. 13; Armstrong’s The Sauks and the 
Black Hawk War (Springfield, 11l., 1887), p. 665. 

8Nicolay and Hay’s Abraham Lincoin—a History (N. Y., 1890), i, 
p. 90. 
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The column halted at the crossing of Henderson River, 
in Henderson county, for the purpose of constructing a 
bridge. An order was here issued forbidding the firing of 
arms within fifty yards of the camp. Captain Lincoln vio- 
lated this order, by firing his pistol- within the prescribed 
limits, and was placed under arrest and deprived of his 

_sword for a day.’ 

On the march, a soldier of a company from Sangamon 
county broke into the officers’ quarters in the night, and 
stole a quantity of liquors. Of course without the knowl- 
edge of the captain, the thief supplied Lincoln’s company so 
liberally that in the morning they were unable to march, 
and were left behind by the army to get sober.? Although 
Lincoln was without fault in the matter, he was again pun- 
ished, this time by being compelled to wear a wooden sword 
for two days. 

In those early days, Lincoln was as strict and just in his 
observance and enforcement of the rights of others, as in 
his later years. There came into the camp of Lincoln’s 
company a poor, hungry Indian, who presented a begging 
letter from Gen. Lewis Cass, recommending him for his 
services to the whites. The men were disposed to regard 
him as a spy, and to treat him accordingly. Lincoln 
promptly interfered, declaring that this peaceful Indian 
should not be killed by them. Some of his men charged 
him with cowardice, whereupon Lincoln replied, “If any 
man thinks I am a coward, let him test it!” One of the 
men said, “ You are larger and heavier than we are.” Lin- 
coln replied, “ This you can guard against; choose your 
weapons.” No weapons were chosen, and the incident 
ended.® 

From Henderson River, they marched to Yellow Banks, 
where they arrived on May 8. There they waited three 
days for the provision boats, and then proceeded to the 


‘Lamon, p. 102; Herndon and Weik’s Herndon’s Lincoln (Chicago, 
1889), i, p. 95. 


* Lamon, p. 103. 
* Arnold, p. 34; Herndon, i, p. 95. 
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mouth of Rock River, where they arrived May 7,' and found 
General Atkinson with a force of regulars, and were mus- 
tered into the United States service. 

In the memoir of Jefferson Davis by his wife,’ it is stated 
that when this volunteer force was called out by Governor 
Reynolds, Gen. Winfield Scott was in command at Fort 
Snelling, and dispatched thence to the seat of war two 
lieutenants to muster in the Illinois volunteers. One of 
these lieutenants was said to be a “very fascinating young 
man, of easy manners and affable disposition;” while “the 
other was equally pleasant and extremely modest;” it is 
further stated that “a tall, homely young man, dressed in 
a suit of blue jeans,” presented himself to the lieutenants. 
as the captain of a company of volunteers, and was with 
the others duly sworn in; and that the oath of allegiance was 
administered to the “young man in blue jeans” by the 
“fascinating ” young lieutenant, first named. 

This “fascinating ” young officer was Jefferson Davis, 
who was nearly a year the senior of Lincoln; his “ex- 
tremely modest” colleague was Robert Anderson, who at 
the beginning of the War of Secession was in command at 
Fort Sumter; and the tall, homely, young captain in 
“blue jeans,” was Abraham Lincoln. There may be a 
grain of truth in this romantic statement, but it is doubt- 
ful. At the time Lincoln was elected captain, and mus- 
tered into service, Scott was not at Fort Snelling; he was 
in the East, and did not reach Chicago until July 8.° Lieut. 
Jefferson Davis did not, at that time, come from Fort Snell- 
ing; he had for a considerable time been with Col. Zach- 
ary Taylor at Fort Crawford (Prairie du Chien). Neither 
did Anderson come from Fort Snelling, but from Jefferson 
Barracks, at St. Louis. It is possible that. Lieutenant 
Davis administered the oath of allegiance, but I am not 


1Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, p. 234. 

2 Jefferson Davis — a Memoir (N. Y., 1890), i, p. 182. 

8 Memoir of Lt. Gen. Scott (N. Y., 1864), i, p. 219; Mansfield’s Gen. 
Winfield Scott (N. Y., 1858), p. 203; Western Annais (Cincinnati, 1846), 
p. 800; Hist. of Cook Co., Ill., p. 204. 
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aware of any record of such an event. Indeed it is stated 
upon what is believed to be good authority, that Lincoln 
and his company were mustered into service by Colonel 
Taylor himself.’ 

At Rock Island, it was agreed between Generals Atkin- 
son and Whiteside,’ that the latter should march up the | 
easterly bank of Rock River to the Prophetstown, an In- 
dian village on the east bank of that river, and there rest 
his army and await the arrival of Atkinson’s command 
in boats. Whiteside proceeded on his march, but only 
halted at Prophetstown long enough to destroy the village, 
then proceeded up the river about forty miles, to Dixon’s 
ferry, where Dixon now stands, reaching there May 12.* 
At Dixon’s, Whiteside found two battalions of mounted 
men, under the command of Majors Isaiah Stillman and 
David Bailey.‘ 

Meanwhile, Black Hawk had preceded Whiteside up the 
easterly bank of the Rock, and at the time of the arrival 
of the latter at Dixon’s was at or near Sycamore Creek. 
It was the purpose of Whiteside to await at Dixon’s the 
arrival of Atkinson. But Stillman’s men became impatient, 
and desired to march farther north, and ascertain the where- 
abouts of the fugitive Indians. This the general permitted 
them to do.° May 12, Stillman commenced his march 
northerly, still along the easterly bank of the Rock.® On 
the afternoon of the 14th, he went into camp at Sycamore 
Creek, now known as Stillman’s Run, in Ogle county, and 
about eight miles from Black Hawk’s camp.’ 


1 Legend attached to portrait of Col. Zachary Taylor, in rooms of Chi- 
cago Historical Society. 

*Ford, p. 117; Duis, Good Old Times in McLean Co., Ill. (Bloom- 
ington, 1874), p. 101. 

3 Tarbell, p. 141; Wakefield, p. 16. 

4Ford, p. 117. 

’ Ibid, p. 117; Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, p. 235. 

* Ford, p. 118; Drake’s Great Indian Chief of the West (Cincinnati, 
1854), p. 147. 


" Brown’s History of Illinois (N. Y., 1844), p. 361; Tarbell, p. 142; Wis. 
Hist. Colls., xii, p. 235. 
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Black Hawk says that when he learned that these white 
soldiers were near him, he sent three of his young men with 
a white flag to conduct them to his camp, that he might 
hold a council with them, and with them descend Rock 
River again, and return to the west side of the Mississippi. 
He also sent five others to see what might take place.’ 
The three Indians with the flag entered Stillman’s camp, 
and were taken prisoners; the other five, when seen by 
Stillmen’s men, were pursued without orders or officers. 
When Black Hawk found that his men were being chased 
by the whites, he formed an ambush, and upon the approach 
of the latter attacked them so vigorously that they turned 
and fied.? Eleven of Stillman’s men were killed. The 
regiment to which Lincoln’s company belonged, was mean- 
while at Dixon’s Ferry. The next day, Whiteside’s force — 
among them, Lincoln’s company —marched to the scene 
of this disaster and buried the dead.? 

Later, when Lincoln was in congress, he gave a humorous 
account of his part in this affair.t Lewis Cass was a can- 
_didate for the presidency, and his war record was referred 
to, showing his eminent services to the country, where- 
upon Lincoln made the following reference to his own mili- 
tary career: “By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I 
am a military hero? Yes, sir, in the days of the Black 
Hawk War, I fought, bled, and came away. Speaking of 
General Cass’s career, reminds me of my own. I was not 
at Stillman’s defeat, but I was about as near it as Cass to 
Hull’s surrender; and like him, I saw the place very soon 
afterward. It is quite certain I did not break my sword, 
for I had none to break; but I bent a musket pretty badly, 
on one occasion. If Cass broke his sword, the idea is, he 
broke it in desperation; I bent the musket by accident. If 


1 Black Hawk’ s Autobiog., p. 96; Moses’s Illinois (Chicago, 1889), 
p. 367. 

2 Black Hawk’s Autobiog., p. 96; Tarbell, p. 142; Ford, p. 118; Wis. 
- Hist. Colls., vii, p. 320; Brown, pp. 361, 362; Lamon, p. 105; Duis, p. 101. 
3 Lamon, p. 106. 
4 Arnold, p. 37. 
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General Cass went in advance of me, in picking whortle- 
berries, I guess I surpassed him in charges upon the wild 
onions. lf he saw any live, fighting Indians, it was more 
than I did,— but I had a good many bloody struggles with 
the musquitoes; and although I never fainted from loss of 
blood, I can truly say I was often very hungry. 

“Mr. Speaker, if I should ever conclude to doff whatever 
our Democratic friends may suppose there is of black-cock- 
ade Federalism about me, and, thereupon, they should take 
me up as their candidate for the presidency, I protest they 
shall not make fun of me as they have of General Cass, by 
attempting to write me into a military hero.” 

The time for which the volunteers enlisted having nearly 
expired, they now became clamorous for their discharge. 
Whiteside marched them back to Ottawa, in La Salle county, 
where they were discharged from service; on May 28, Lin- 
coln’s company was mustered out, and his office of captain 
terminated. 

Lincoln was evidently a good soldier. It is said of him, 
that he was always ready for an emergency; that he com- 
placently endured hardships; that he never complained, 
nor did he fear danger. When fighting was expected, or 
‘danger apprehended, he was the first to say, “ Let’s go;”! 
that he had the confidence of every man of his company, 
and that they strictly obeyed his orders.’ 

Prior to the discharge of the volunteers commanded by 
Whiteside, Governor Reynolds had issued another call for 
2,000 volunteers.* He also made a personal appeal to the 
volunteers who were mustered out on the 28th, to re-enlist 
and serve for twenty days more, until the new regiments 
were formed.‘ In response to this appeal, Lincoln again 
enlisted, and on May 29 was, this time by Lieut. Robert 
Anderson, mustered into a company of mounted independ- 


1 Ford, pp. 123, 124; Lamon, p. 113; Moses, p. 369. 

2 Lamon, p. 112. 

* Smith’s Hist. of Wis., iii, p. 175; Wis. Hist. Colls., vii, p. 324, 
Ford, p. 124; Lamon, p. 113; Armstrong, pp. 676, 677. 
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ent rangers, under Capt. Elijah Iles.!’ Lincoln furnished 
his arms and horse; the former were valued at $40, and the 
horse and equipments at $120.2 

Tles’s company of rangers was held by General Atkinson 
in reserve for special duty. A few days after being mus- 
tered in, they were sent by the general to open communica- 
tion with Galena, and to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
Indians." Before setting out on this expedition, they re- 
ported to Colonel Taylor, at Dixon’s Ferry. The company 
marched to Galena and ascertained the condition of the 
settlements, then returned to Atkinson’s camp at Ottawa.‘ 
The term of their enlistment having expired, they were, on 
June 16, mustered out by Lieutenant Anderson.’ 

On the same day, Lincoln again enlisted, this time as a 
private in an independent company, under Capt. Jacob M. 
Early, and was again mustered in by Lieutenant Anderson. 
Once more he furnished his arms and horse, the former 
being valued at $15, but the horse and equipments at only 
$85.° After Fort Sumter was evacuated, Anderson, then a 
major, went to Washington and called upon President Lin- 
coln. The latter said to him, ° Major, do you remember 
ever meeting me before?” The major replied, “No, Mr. 
President, I have no recollection of ever having had the 
pleasure before.” “My memory is better than yours,” re- 
sponded the president, “ You mustered me into the service 
of the United States in 1832, at Dixon’s Ferry, in the Black 
Hawk War.”’ 

Atkinson’s army was now divided into three brigades, 
under Generals James D. Henry, M. K. Alexander, and 
Alexander Posey. WHenry’s brigade (organized June 20) 
formed the right wing, Alexander’s (organized June 16) 


1 Lamon, p. 113; Wis. Hist. Colls., x, p. 176; Moses, p. 370. 
2 Wis. Hist. Colls.,-x, p. 176. 

3 Tarbell, pp. 147-152. 

4 Ibid., pp. 148, 152. 

5 Wis. Hist. Colls., x, p. 176; Armstrong, p. 691] 

6 Wis. Hist. Colls., x, p. 176. 

7 Arnold, p. 36. 
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the center, and Posey’s (organized June 12) the left wing. 
June 25, the brigades of Alexander and Henry reached 
Dixon’s.' 

On the 22nd, Captain Early was ordered by Atkinson to 
proceed to Dixon’s with his company of spies, and report 
to Gen. Hugh Brady, of the United States army, who 
was then in command of the regulars.* Brady being after- 
wards taken ill, was obliged to turn over his command to 
Atkinson.’ On the 25th, a battle occurred at Kellogg’s 
Grove,‘ a few miles north of Dixon’s Ferry, between a 
small force under Major Dement, and a party of Sacs, in 
which five whites and nine Indians were killed. Dement 
having called for assistance, Harly’s company marched all 
night and reached the scene of the conflict at sunrise the 
next morning.’ The Indians had fled before the arrival of 
these reinforcements. It is probable that Harly’s com- 
pany promptly returned to Dixon’s Ferry.° 

On the 27th, Henry’s brigade and the regulars, under 
Zachary Taylor,‘ accompanied by Atkinson, resumed their 
line of march up the east bank of the Rock. LEHarly’s com- 
pany of rangers, in which Lincoln was a private, was with 
Henry. On June 30,' this force crossed the Territorial line 
into what is now Wisconsin, at Turtle Village (of Winne- 
bagoes), where Beloit now stands, and camped on the bank 


'Strong’s History of Wisconsin Territory (Madison, 1885), pp. 145, 
217, 218. 

2 Records of War Dept.; Brown, p. 367. 

*Blanchard’s Discovery and Conquest of the Northwest (Wheaton, 
Tll., 1879), p. 384. 
' 4Ford, p. 129; Smith, i, p. 170; Tarbell, p. 154; Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 
p. 243; Brown, p. 367; Barrett’s Abraham Lincoln (Cincinnati and N. X35 
1865), p. 43. 

* Lamon, p.178. This author mistakes Gratiot’s Grove for Kellogg’s 
Grove. 

6 Brown, p. 367. 

"Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, p. 246. 

* Wakefield, p. 4; C. Buckley, in Beloit Free Press, Oct. 15, 1891, and 
Jan. 21, 1892; Barrett, p. 43; Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, p. 246; Ford, p. 131; 
Moses, p. 372. 
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of the river about a mile above the village. At this time, 
however, the village had been abandoned.! 

On July 1, the army continued its march up Rock River.’ 
After they had proceeded two or three miles, they saw on 
the high ground on the west side of the river, an Indian, 
who was probably a spy.’ This high ground was undoubt- 
edly the bluff on the west side of the river, north of Beloit. 
Wakefield, who was with the army, says that they had pro- 
ceeded afew miles farther, when they came to the place where 
the Indians who had taken the two Hall girls prisoners, had 
stayed several days; and that it was astrong position, where 
the captors could have withstood a powerful force. This was, 
undoubtedly, what is now called Black Hawk’s Grove, 
on the lands of Levi St. John and J. P. Wheeler. This 
statement of Wakefield’s, to some extent corroborates a like 
statement in the History of Rock County, by Guernsey and 
Willard, published in 1856.‘ It is also stated in this 
history that the Hall girls were with the Indians, and were 
here ransomed.’ Lincoln was, therefore, here with his 
company, under General Henry, on July 1, 1832. 

When the first agricultural settlers came into Rock 
county, the tent poles and remains of the Indian camp fires 
were still to be found in Black Hawk’s Grove,® and are re- 
membered by some of these settlers, who are still with us. 
They indicated a more permanent camp than that of a re- 
treating Indian force. 

When Black Hawk was in [Illinois and in the mining 
country, he did not have with him his old men and women 
and children. They were, however, in his company at the 
Battle of the Bad Ax.’ They had joined him at some point 


1Guernsey and Willard’s History of Rock County, Wis. (Janesville, 
1856), p. 20. 

2Ford, p. 131. 

3 Wakefield, p. 42. 

4Guernsey and Willard, p. 19. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

1 Black Hawk’s Autobiog., p. 107. 
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after he left Illinois. It is therefore probable that Black 
Hawk’s Grove was the headquarters of his band, from 
which raids were made in different directions. 

Wakefield further says: “ We had not marched but a few 
miles from the place before one of our forward scouts came 
back, meeting the army in great haste and stated that they 
had discovered a fresh trail of Indians, where they had just. 
went along in front of us. Major Ewing, who was in front 
of the main army some distance, immediately formed his 
men in line of battle and marched in that order in advance 
of the main army about three-quarters of a mile. We had 
a thick wood to march through, where the undergrowth 
stood very high and thick. We marched in abreast in this 
order about two miles, not stopping for the unevenness of 
the ground, or anything else — but keeping in line of bat- 
tle all the time, until we found the Indians had scattered, 
then we resumed our common line of march, which was 
in three divisions.” ' 

The thick woods referred to by Wakefield, were un- 
doubtedly the heavy timber lying between Janesville and 
Milton, along the Milton road. As Harly’s company of 
rangers, of which Lincoln was a member, was mounted, it 
was undoubtedly scouting in advance of the army, on this 
march through Janesville. 

On the evening of July 1, Atkinson’s force, or one di- 
vision of it, camped at or near Storrs Lake, but a short dis- 
tance east of the village of Milton.? The following morn- 
ing, the army proceeded almost directly north, to nearly 
the north line of Rock county, where they changed to a 
northwesterly course, leading to Lake Koshkonong. After 
marching a few miles, they struck the main trail of 
Black Hawk’s force, which appeared to be about two days” 
old. Harly’s rangers were still in advance of the column. 
The forces were halted, and Major Ewing, Major Anderson, 
and Captain Early went forward to reconnoitre. Ander- 


1 Wakefield, p. 42. 
2 Ibid, p. 48. 
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son, with his telescope, could see across Lake Koshkonong. 
I have found no record of the army on July 3. It is alleged 
that it camped on the north side of Otter Creek, in section 
3, in the town of Milton, about two miles from Lake Kosh- 
konong. In 1840, the late Isaac T. Smith located a portion 
of section 10, adjoining section 3; he made a claim to the 
land March 4, 1837, before it was in market. At that 
time, posts set in the ground, where beeves were hauled up 
to be dressed, were still standing on the south side of Ot- 
ter Creek, also in section 3. 

While at this camp, the scouts captured and brought in 
an old blind Sac Indian.” When the army marched, they 
left the Indian some food and a barrel of water; but when 
the forces of either Posey or Alexander arrived, the poor 
fellow was shot by their scouts, thus being the only Indian 
known to have been killed in Rock county. 

On the evening of July 38, Alexander arrived with his 
men. He had been sent to Plum River, on the Mississippi, 
to prevent the escape of the enemy in that direction. 
July 4, Major Ewing, with his spy battalion, and Colonel 
Collins and Col. Gabriel Jones were directed to follow 
the trail up the Rock. Finding that it continued up stream, 
they returned to camp late in the evening. July 6, Atkin- 
son marched to Burnt Village, at the junction of White- 
water Creek with Bark River.’ That night, Posey’s bri- 
gade and Col. Henry Dodge’sregiment arrived at the mouth 
of the Whitewater.‘ Captain Early also returned from 
a scout, and reported finding a fresh trail, three miles be- 
yond, but this proved to be a mistake. The following day, 
Atkinson marched several miles up the Rock, and on the 8th 
returned to the mouth of the Whitewater. Winnebago 
Indians now reported Black Hawk on the island in Lake 
Koshkonong, now called Black Hawk’s Island. On the 


1MS. memoir of Isaac T. Smith. 

2Ford, p. 181. 

3 Wakefield, p. 45; Moses, p. 373; Brown, p. 368. 
4Ford, p. 132. 
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9th, Early’s company crossed to the island on rafts, but no 
Indians were found there.’ 

I have been thus particular in tracing Captain Harly’s 
company, for the purpose of showing that Lincoln was 
with the right wing of Atkinson’s army, and marched up 
the Rock, through Beloit and Janesville, and that he was 
neither with the left wing of the army under Posey, nor 
with the center under Alexander. EHarly’s rangers were 
with Atkinson, scouting on July 2, while Alexander did not 
join Atkinson until the evening of July 3, and Posey did 
not come up until the evening of July 6. 

By July 10, the provisions of the army were exhausted, and 
the soldiers were suffering. Henry and Alexander were 
sent to Fort Winnebago for supplies; Posey was ordered 
to Fort Hamilton; Taylor, with the regulars, went to Prai- 
rie du Chien; Emery’s regiment returned to Dixon’s with 
Capt. Charles Dunn, who had been seriously wounded 
at Burnt Village; while Early’s rangers were mustered out, 
and discharged from the service.’ 

Lincoln was mustered out July 10.° The next day he 
started with his fellows, for his home in Illinois. That 
night, his horse and that of a comrade were stolen, and 
they were obliged to walk, except when other more fortu- 
nate members of the company permitted them to ride while 
they walked. The two horseless rangers went from the 
mouth of the Whitewater to Peoria, and then down Illi- 
nois River in a boat.‘ As Peoria lies a little west of south 
of Janesville, they must have passed through Rock county. 
It is highly probable that they returned over the trail, 
through Black Hawk’s Grove, over which they had marched 
only a few days before. 

There was issued to Lincoln, as a soldier in the Black 
Hawk War, on April 16, 1852, under the act of congress of 
1850, a land-warrant for 40 acres, which was located by 


1 Ford, pp. 132-134. 

2? Wakefield, p. 45. 
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him in Iowa. Another warrant for 120 acres was issued 
to him on April 22, 1856, under the act of 1855; this he lo- 
cated in Illinois.? 

While Lincoln’s service in the Black Hawk War was 
brief, it must have made him familiar with the method of 
equipping and handling soldiers, and have given him 
knowledge that in after years was of great advantage to him. 
He demonstrated during the War of Secession that he pos- 
sessed high military capacity. As a strategist, he was the 
equal of the best, and the superior of most of his generals. 

It is of interest to recall the names of those connected 
with the Black Hawk War who were or became distin- 
guished in the history of the Northwest, and most of whom 
were with General Atkinson as he marched through Rock 
county. Among these, were Col. Zachary Taylor, who won 
renown in the Mexican War, and afterwards became presi- 
dent; Abraham Lincoln, who also became president; Jeffer- 
son Davis, later the president of the Confederate States; 
Robert Anderson, who commanded Fort Sumter at the 
beginning of the War of Secession, and later became a 
major general; Albert Sidney Johnston, who became a gen- 
eral in the Confederate army, and commanded the Southern 
forces at the battle of Shiloh, where he was killed by the 
fire of an [llinois regiment; Gen. Henry Dodge, who was twice 
appointed governor of Wisconsin Territory, twice elected 
delegate of the Territory in congress, and twice elected to 
the United States Senate; W. S. Harney, in later years a 
general in the United States army; Col. William S. Hamil- 
ton,son of Alexander Hamilton; Col. Nathan Boone, a son of 
Daniel Boone, of Kentucky; Maj. Sidney Breese, later chief 
justice of the supreme court of Illinois; Capt. Charles 
Dunn, who became a member of the Wisconsin supreme 
court; Capt. John H. Roundtree, who for many years was 
a member of the State senate; John Reynolds, governor of 
Illinois; O. H. Browning, afterwards a United States sen- 
ator from Illinois, and secretary of the interior; John J. 
Hardin, who asa general was killed at the battle of Buena 


1 Herndon, p. 101. 
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Vista, Mexico; E. D. Baker, who became a senator and a 
general, and was killed at Ball’s Bluff, in the War of Seces- 
sion,— and many others. 

Abraham Lincoln was again in Rock county, in 1859. An 
invitation had been extended to him to deiiver the annual 
address before the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, 
at its fair held that year in Milwaukee. He delivered 
his address on Friday, September 30. Upon his return 
from Milwaukee, the following day, he accepted an invita- 
tion by the Republican club of Beloit to deliver an address 
in that city. He was met at the railway station by the 
members of the club, a band of music, and a large number 
of the citizens of Beloit, and escorted in a carriage to the 
Bushnell House (now the Goodwin House), where he took 
dinner. At two o’clock he was escorted to Hanchett’s 
Hall, at the corner of Broad and State streets, where he 
was introduced to a large and enthusiastic audience by 
John Bannister, the president of the Republican club, and 
presented a most conclusive vindication of the principles 
of the Republican party. His address was a review of 
the then somewhat famous article, “ Popular Sovereignty 
in the Territories,” contributed by Stephen A. Douglas to 
Harper’s Monthly, for the preceding month of September.' 
The meeting closed with three hearty cheers for the speaker. 

At that time, I was secretary of the Republican club of 
Janesville. Learning, on the morning of Saturday, that 
Lincoln was to deliver an address in Beloit in the after- 
noon of that day,—I had heard the debate between Lincoln 
and Douglas, at Freeport, in August, 1858,— it seemed to 
me very desirable that Mr. Lincoln address the Republi- 
cans of Janesville. I was at that time living with my part- 
ner, James H. Knowlton. Both Mr. and Mrs. Knowlton 
were out of the city; not wishing, therefore, to take Mr. 
Lincoln to the home of Judge Knowlton in the latter’s ab- 
sence, | asked William M. Tallman if he would entertain 
the speaker while in our city, which he assured me he would 


1 Harper's Monthly, vol. xix, p. 519. 
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be pleased to do. I then asked him to accompany me to 
Beloit, to invite;the speaker. I took Judge Knowlton’s car- 
riage and driver, and with Mr. Tallman started for Beloit. 
On Main street, near Milwaukee street, we met Daniel Wil- 
cox, one of the publishers of the Gazette, and I requested him 
also to accompany us to Beloit, which he did. When we 
reached Hanchett’s Hall, Lincoln had commenced his ad- 
dress. At its close, we introduced ourselves to him, and 
extended to him an invitation to return with us to Janes- 
ville and address our people that evening. This he con- 
sented to do, and we immediately returned to Janesville, 
reaching there before dusk. Finding James H. Burgess at 
Beloit, he accepted our invitation to ride back to Janes- 
ville with us. 

While returning from Beloit to Janesville, we came up 
what is known as the prairie, or town-line road. This runs 
near the trail followed by Black Hawk and Atkinson’s 
army. While coming over the prairie between Beloit and 
Janesville, Lincoln recognized the route over which he 
had marched twenty-seven years before, and freely talked 
with us about it. 

On reaching Janesville, the news that Lincoln had ar- 
rived and- would address the people that evening, spread 
rapidly through the city, and a large audience gathered in 
what was then known as Young America Hall, in the Myers 
building. He was introduced to the audience by Dr. R. B. 
Treat, president of the Republican club, and spoke entirely 
and with great effect, upon the political topics of the day. 

Mr. Lincoln remained with the Tallmans until Monday 
morning. On Sunday, he attended the Congregational 
Church with the Tallman family, and on Monday morning 
left Janesville for his home in Illinois. He was never in 
Wisconsin again. 


I have made out the probable itinerary of Abraham 
Lincoln in the Black Hawk War (1832), as follows: 

April 21st, enlisted at Beardstown, Il. ; 22nd to 26th, at 
Beardstown, Ill.; 27th, commenced the march to the mouth 
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of the Rock River; April 27th to May 3rd, on the march from 
Beardstown to Yellow Banks; 3rd to 7th, marched from 
Yellow Banks to Fort Armstrong, at the mouth of Rock 
River; 8th, at Fort Armstrong; 9th, commenced the march 
to Dixon’s, by way of the Prophetstown; 10th and 11th, on the 
march from Fort Armstrong to Dixon’s; 12th to 14th,at Dix- 
on’s, mustered into service; 15th, marched to Stillman’s Run; 
16th, returned to Dixon’s; 19th, marched north from Dixon’s; 

20th to 22nd, north of Stillman’s Run, searched for Black 
Hawk; 23rd to 26th, marched to Ottawa; 27th, mustered out 
at Ottawa, and re-enlisted in company of Capt. Elijah Lles; 

29th, at Ottawa, mustered into Capt. Iles’s company; May 
29th to June 15th, in camp with General Atkinson at Ottawa, 

and on march to Galena and return; 16th, at Ottawa, 
mustered out by Robert Anderson; 16th to 20th, at Ottawa, 

enlisted in the company of Capt. Jacob M. Early; 20th, 

mustered in; 21st, at Ottawa; 22nd, at Ottawa, ordered by 
Atkinson to march to Dixon’s and report to General Brady; 
23rd and 24th, at Dixon’s, and scouting in that vicinity; 

25th, marched to Kellogg’s Grove; 26th, returned from. 
Kellogg’s Grove to Dixon’s; 27th, marched north on the 
easterly side of Rock River, with Henry’s brigade; 28th 
and 29th, on the march; 30th, reached Turtle Village, where 
Beloit now stands; July 1st, marched up Rock River to 
Black Hawk’s Grove, at Janesville, and to Storrs Lake, 
at Milton; 2nd, marched from Milton north, towards Lake 
Koshkonong, camped on Otter Creek, and scouted in ad- 
vance of the army; 3rd, scouted near Lake Koshkonong; 
4th, followed Indian trail north of Lake Koshkonong; 5th 
and 6th, scouted in vicinity of Lake Koshkonong, and 
marched to Burnt Village, at junction of Whitewater Creek 
with Bark River; 7th, marched north of Lake Koshkonong; 
8th, returned to Burnt Village; 9th, crossed to Black: 
Hawk’s Island, in Lake Koshkonong, scouting; 10th, mus- 
tered out of service, at Burnt Village; 11th, left Burnt Vil- 
lage for home, by way of Peoria. 
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AN ENGLISH are DESCRIPTION OF WISCONSIN 
1837. 


BY FREDERICK MARRYAT, C. B.! 


We stopped half an hour at Mackinaw to take in wood 
and then started for Green Bay, in the Wisconsin territory. 
Green Bay is a military station; it is a pretty little place, 
with soil as rich as garden mould. The Fox river de- 
bouches here, but the navigation is checked a few miles 
above the town by the rapids, which have been dammed 
up into a water-power; yet there is no doubt that as soon 
as the whole of the Wisconsin lands are offered for sale by 
the American Government, the river will be made navi- 
gable up to its meeting with the Wisconsin which falls into 
the Mississippi. There is only a portage of a mile and a 


1The popular writer who is known as ‘‘ Captain Marryat,’’ wherever 
English books are read, visited the United States and Canada in 1837-38, 
and as the result of his travels wrote a work in two volumes, entitled A 
Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institutions (Philadelphia: 
Cary & Hart, 1839); contemporaneously, he published in London a work 
with a similar title, in three volumes, devoted entirely to comments on 
American institutions. In volume i, of the Diary proper, pp. 185-205, the 
captain gives the description of Wisconsin Territory in 1837, which is pre- 
sented below. He had been traveling through Canada, and at Windsor 
embarked for Green Bay on the ‘‘ Michigan, one of the best vessels on Lake 
Erie; as usual, full of emigrants, chiefly Irish.’’ After leaving Wisconsin, 
he went up the Mississippi River in a steamboat, to St. Paul, then de- 
scended the Mississippi to St. Louis, with a side-trip to the lead-mines in 
the Galena district, and later leisurely proceeded up the Ohio by relays, in 
steamboats, thence returning to the cities of the Atlantic coast. Marryat 
had been a captain in the British navy, but resignedin 1830. Atthe time 
of his American visit he was in the full tide of his literary popularity, 
having published Snarleyyow in 1837, previous to leaving home.—Ep. 
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half between the two, through which a canal will be cut,’ 
and then there will be another junction between the lakes 
and the Far West. It was my original intention to have 
taken the usual route by Chicago and Galena to St. Louis, 
but I fell in with Major F——, with whom I had been pre- 
viously acquainted, who informed me that he was about to 
send a detachment of troops from Green Bay to Fort Win- 
nebago, across the Wisconsin territory. As this afforded 
me an opportunity of seeing the country, which seldom oc- 
curs, I availed myself of an opportunity to join the party. 
The detachment consisted of about one hundred recruits, 
nearly the whole of them Canada patriots, as they are 
usually called, who, having failed in taking the provinces 
from John Bull, were fain to accept the shilling’ from 
Uncle Sam. 

Major F—— accompanied us to pay the troops at the 
fort, and we therefore had five waggons with us, loaded 
with a considerable quantity of bread and pork, and not 
quite so large a proportion of specie, the latter not having 
as yet become plentiful again in the United States. We set 
off, and marched fifteen miles in about half a day passing 
through the settlement Des Péres, which is situated at the 
rapids of the Fox river. Formerly they were called the 
Rapids des Péres, from a Jesuit college* which had been 
established there by the French. Our course lay along the 
banks of the Fox river, a beautiful swift stream pouring 
down between high ridges, covered with fine oak timber. 

The American Government have disposed of all the land 
on the banks of this river and the lake Winnebago, and 
consequently it is well settled; but the Winnebago territory 
in Wisconsin, lately purchased of the Winnebago Indians, 
and comprising all the prairie land and rich mineral coun- 
try from Galena to Mineral Point is not yet offered for sale; 
when it is, it will be eagerly purchased; and the American 


1See map, ante, p. 96. 
* An English military phrase, signifying enlistment.—Ep. 


3 The mission of St. Francis Xavier, established by Father Claude Allouez 
in 167].—Ep. 
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Government, as it only paid the Indians at the rate of one 
cent and a fraction per acre, will make an enormous profit 
by the speculation. Well may the Indians be said, like 
Esau, to part with their birthright for a mess of pottage; 
but, in truth, they are compelled to sell—the purchase- 
money being a mere subterfuge, by which it may appear as 
if their lands were not wrested from them, although, i 
fact, it is. 
On the second day we continued our march along the 
banks of the Fox river, which, as we advanced, continued 
to be well settled, and would have been more so, if some of 
the best land had not fallen, as usual, into the hands of 
speculators, who aware of its value, hold out that they may 
obtain a high price for it. The country through which we 
passed was undulating, consisting of a succession of ridges, 
covered with oaks of a large size, but not growing close as 
in forests; you could gallop your horse through any part 
of it. The tracks of deer were frequent, but we saw but 
one herd of fifteen, and that was at adistance. We now 
left the banks of the river, and cut across the country to 
Fond du Lac, at the bottom of Lake Winnebago, of which 
we had had already an occasional glimpse through the 
openings of the forest. The deer were too wild to allow of 
our getting near them; so I was obliged to content myself 
with shooting wood pigeons, which were very plentiful. 
On the night of the third day we encamped upon a very 
high ridge, as usual studded with oak trees. The term 
used here to distinguish this variety of timber land from 
the impervious woods, is oak openings. I never saw a 
more beautiful view than that which was afforded us from 
our encampment. From the high ground upon which our 
tents were pitched, we looked down to the left, upon a 
prairie flat and level as a billiard table, extending, as far 
as the eye could scan, one rich surface of unrivalled green. 
To the right, the prairie gradually changed to oak open- 
ings, and then to a thick forest, the topmost boughs and 
heads of which were leve! with our tents. Beyond them 
was the whole broad expanse of the Winnebago lake, 
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smooth and reflecting like a mirror the brilliant tints of 
the setting sun, which disappeared, leaving a portion of his 
glory behind him; while the moon in her ascent, with the 
dark portion of her disk as clearly defined as that which 
was lighted, gradually increased in brilliancy, and the stars 
twinkled in the clear sky. We watched the features of the 
landscape gradually fading from our sight, until nothing 
was left but broad masses partially lighted up by the young 
moon. : 

Nor was the foreground less picturesque; the spreading 
oaks, the tents of the soldiers, the wagons drawn up with 
the horses tethered, all lighted up by the blaze of our large 
fires. Now when I say our large fires, I mean the large 
fires of America, consisting of three or four oak trees, 
containing aload of wood each, besides many large boughs 
and branches, altogether forming a fire some twenty or 
thirty feet long, with flames flickering up twice as high as 
one’s head. At a certain distance from this blazing pile 
you may perceive what in another situation would be con- 
sidered as a large coffee-pot (before this huge fire it makes 
a very diminutive appearance). It is placed over some 
embers drawn out from the mass, which would soon have 
burnt up coffee-pot and coffee altogether; and ata still more 
respectful distance you may perceive small rods, not above 
four or five feet long, bifurcated at the smaller end, and 
fixed by the larger in the ground, so as to hang towards 
the huge fire, at an angle of forty degrees, like so many 
tiny fishing rods. These rods have at their bifurcated ends 
a piece of pork or ham, or of bread, or perhaps of venison, 
for we bought some, not having shot any; they are all pri- 
vate property, as each party cooks for himself. Seeing 
these rods at some distance, you might almost imagine 
that they were the fishing rods of little imps bobbing for 
salamanders in the fiery furnace. 

In the mean time, while the meat is cooking, and the 
coffee is boiling, the brandy and whisky are severely taxed, 
as we lie upon our cloaks and buffalo skins at the front of 
our tents. There certainly is a charm in this wild sort of 
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life, which wins upon people the more they practice it; 
nor can it be wondered at; our wants are in reality so few 
and so easily satisfied, without the restraint of form and 
ceremony. How often, in my wanderings, have I felt the 
truth of Shakespeare’s lines in “As You Like It.” 
‘* Now, my co-mates and partners in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious court? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam — 

The seasons’ difference.” 


On the fourth day we descended, crossed the wide prairie, 
and arrived at the Fond du Lac, where we again fell in with 
the Fox river, which runs through the Winnebago lake. 
The roads through the forests had been very bad, and the 
men and horse shewed signs of fatigue; but we had now 
passed through all the thickly wooded country, and had 
entered into the prairie country, extending to Fort Winne- 
bago, and which was beautiful beyond conception. Its feat- 
ures alone can be described; but its effects can only be felt 
by being seen. The prairies here are not very large, sel- 
dom being above six or seven miles in length or breadth; 
generally speaking, they lie in gentle undulating flats, and 
the ridges and hills between them are composed of oak 
openings. To form an idea of these oak openings, imagine 
an inland country covered with splendid trees, about as 
thickly planted as in our English parks; in fact, it is Eng- 
lish park scenery, Nature ‘having here spontaneously 
produced what it has been the care and labour of centuries 
in our own country to effect. Sometimes the prairie will 
rise and extend along the hills, and assume an undulating 
uppearance, like the long swell of the ocean;-it is then 
called rolling prairie. 

Often, when I looked down upon some fifteen or twenty 
thousand acres of these prairies, full of rich grass, with- 
out one animal, tame or wild, to be seen, I would fancy 
what thousands of cattle will, in a few years, be luxuriat- 
ing in those pastures, which, since the herds of buffalo 
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have retreated from them, are now useless, and throwing 
up each year a fresh crop, to seed and to die unheeded. 

On our way we had fallen in with a young Frenchman, 
who had purchased’ some land at Fond du Lac, and was pro- 
ceeding there in company with an American, whom he had 
hired to settle on it. Inow parted company with him; he 
had gone out with me in my shooting excursions, and had 
talked of nothing but his purchase: it had water; it had a 
waterfall; it had, in fact, everything that he could desire; 
but he thought that after two years he would go home and 
get a wife; a Paradise without an Eve would be no Para- 
dise at all. 

The price of labour is, as may be supposed, very high 
in this part of the country. Hiring by the year, you find 
a man in food, board, and washing, and pay him three hun- 
dred dollars per annum (about £70 English). 

The last night that we bivouacked out was the only unfor- 
tunate one. We had been all comfortably settled for the 
night, and fast asleep, when a sudden storm came on, ac- 
companied with such torrents of rain as would have washed 
us out of our tents, if they had not been already blown 
down by the violence of the gale. Had we had any warn- 
ing, we should have provided against it; as it was, we made 
up huge fires, which defied the rain; and thus we remained 
till daylight, the rain pouring on us, while the heat of the 
fires drying us almost as fast as we got wet, each man 
threw up a column of steam from his still saturating and 
still heated garments. Every night we encamped where 
there was a run of water, and plenty of dead timber for 
our fire; and thus did we go on, emptying our waggons 
daily of the bread and pork, and filling up the vacancies 
left by the removal of the empty casks with the sick and 
lame, until at last we arrived at Fort Winnebago. 

We had not to arrive at the fort to receive a welcome, 
for when we were still distant about seven miles, the offi- 
cers of the garrison, who had notice of our coming, made 
their appearance on horseback, bringing a handsome britch- 
ska and gray horses for our accommodation. Those who were 
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not on duty (and I was one) accepted the invitation, and 
we drove in upon a road which, indeed, for the last thirty 
miles had been as level as the best in England. The car- 
riage was followed by pointers, hounds, and a variety of 
dogs, who were off duty like ourselves, and who appeared 
quite as much delighted with their run as we were tired 
with ours. The medical officer attached to the fort, an 
old friend and correspondent of Mr. Lea of Philadelphia, 
received me with all kindness, and immediately installed 
me in one of the rooms in the hospital. 

Fort Winnebago is situated between the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers at the Portage, the two rivers being about a 
mile and a half apart; the Fox river running east, and giv- 
ing its waters to Lake Michigan at Green Bay, while the 
Wisconsin turns to the west, and runs into the Mississippi 
at Prairie du Chien. The fort is merely a square of bar- 
racks, connected together with palisades, to protect it from 
the Indians; and it is hardly sufficiently strong for even 
that purpose. It is beautifully situated, and when the 
country fills up will become a place of importance. Most 
of the officers are married, and live a very quiet, and se- 
cluded, but not unpleasant life. I stayed there two days, 
much pleased with the society and the kindness shewn to 
me; but an opportunity of descending the Wisconsin to 
Prairie du Chien, in a keel-boat, having presented itself, 
I availed myself of an invitation to join the party, instead 
of proceeding by land to Galena, as had been my original 
intention. 

The boat had been towed up the Wisconsin with a cargo 
of fiour for the garrison; and a portion of the officers hav- 
ing been ordered down to Prairie du Chien, they had ob- 
tained this large boat to transport themselves, families, 
furniture, and horses, all at once, down to their destina- 
tion. The boat was about one hundred and twenty feet 
long, covered in to the height of six feet above the gunnel, 
and very much in appearance like the Noah’s Ark given to 
children, excepting that the roof was flat. It was an un- 
wieldy craft, and to manage it, it required at least twenty- 
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five men with poles and long sweeps; but the army gentle- 
men had decided that, as we were to go down with the 
stream, six men with short oars would be sufficient —a 
very great mistake. In every other respect she was badly 
found, as we term it at sea, having but one old piece of 
rope to hang on with, and one axe. Our freight consis ted 
of furniture stowed forward and aft, with a horse and cow. 
In a cabin in the centre we had a lady and five children, 
one maid and two officers. Our crew was composed of 
six soldiers, a servant and a French halfbred to pilot us 
down the river. All Winnebago came out to see us start; 
and as soon as the rope was cast off, away we went 
down with the strong current, at the rate of five miles an 
hour. The river passed through forests of oak, the large 
limbs of which hung from fifteen to twenty feet over the 
banks on each side; sometimes whole trees lay prostrate in 
the stream, held by their roots still partially remaining in 
the ground, while their trunks and branches offering resist- 
ance to the swift current, created a succession of small masses 
of froth, which floated away on the dark green water. 

We had not proceeded far, before we found that it was 
impossible to manage such a large and cumbrous vessel 
with our few hands; we were almost at the mercy of the 
current, which appeared to increase in rapidity every min- 
ute; however, by.exertion and good management, we con- 
trived to keep in the middle of the stream, until the wind 
sprung up and drove us on to the southern bank of the river, 
and then all was cracking and tearing away of the wood- 
work, breaking of limbs from the projecting trees, snap- 
ping, cracking, screaming, hallooing and confusion. As 
fast as we cleared ourselves of one tree, the current bore 
us down upon another; as soon as we were clear above 
water, we were foul and entangled below. It was a very 
pretty general average; but what was worse than all, a 
snag had intercepted and unshipped our rudder, and we 
were floating away from it, as it still remained fixed upon 
the sunken tree. We had no boat with us, not even a dug- 
out —(a canoe made out of the trunk of a tree,) —so one of 
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the men climbed on shore by the limbs of an oak, and went 
back to disengage it. He did so, but not being able to re- 
sist the force of the stream, down he and the rudder came 
together — his only chance of salvation being that of our 
catching him as he came past us. This we fortunately suc- 
ceeded in effecting; and then hanging on by our old piece 
of rope to the banks of the river after an hour’s delay, we 
contrived to reship our rudder, and proceeded on our voy-. 
age, which was a continuation of the same eventful history. 
Hivery half hour we found ourselves wedged in between 
the spreading limbs of the oaks, and were obliged to have 
recourse to the axe to clear ourselves; and on every occa- 
sion we lost a further portion of the frame work of our boat, 
either from the roof, the sides, or by the tearing away of 
the stancheons themselves. 

A little before sunset, we were again swept on to the bank 
with such force as to draw the pintles of our rudder. This 
finished us for the day; before it could be replaced, it was 
time to make fast for the night; so there we lay, holding 
by our rotten piece of rope, which cracked and strained to 
such a degree, as inclined us to speculate upon where we 
might find ourselves in the morning. However, we could not 
help ourselves, so we landed, made a large fire, and cooked 
our victuals; not, however, venturing to wander away far, 
on account of the rattlesnakes, which here abounded. 
Perhaps there is no portion of America in which the rattle- 
snakes are so large and so numerous as in Wisconsin. 
There are two varieties; the black rattlesnake, that fre- 
quents marshy spots, and renders it rather dangerous to 
shoot snipes and ducks; and the yellow, which takes up 
its abode in the rocks and dry places. Dr. F ‘ told me 
he had killed inside of the fort Winnebago, one of the latter 
species, between seven and eight feet long. The rattle- 
snake, although its poison is so fatal, is in fact not a very 
dangerous animal, and people are seldom bitten by it. 
This arises from two causes: first, that it invariably gives 
you notice of its presence by its rattle; and secondly, that 


1Dr. Lyman Foot, see ante, p. 77. 
IO 
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it always coils itself up like a watch-spring before it, 
strikes, and then darts forward only about its own length. 
Where they are common, the people generally carry with 
them a vial of ammonia, which, if instantly applied to the 
bite, will at least prevent death. The copper-head is a snake 
of a much more dangerous nature, from its giving no warn- 
ing, and its poison being equally active. 

The river has been very appropriately named by the In- 
dians the “ Stream of the Thousand Isles,” as it is studded 
with them; indeed, every quarter of a mile you find one or 
two in its channel. The scenery is fine, as the river runs 
through high ridges, covered with oak to their summits; 
sometimes these ridges are backed by higher cliffs and 
mountains, which half way up are of a verdant green, and 
above that present horizontal strata of calcareous rock of 
rich gray tints, having, at a distance, very much the ap- 
pearance of the dilapidated castles on the Rhine. 

The scenery, though not so grand as the high lands of 
the Hudson, is more diversified and beautiful. The river was. 
very full, and the current occasionally so rapid as to leave: 
the foam as it swept by any projecting point. We had, 
now that the river widened, sand banks to contend with, 
which required all the exertions of our insufficient crew. 

On the second morning, I was very much annoyed at our 
having left without providing ourselves with a boat, for at. 
the gray of dawn, we discovered that some deer had taken 
the river close to us, and were in mid-stream. Had we 
had a boat, we might have procured a good supply of ven- 
ison. We cast off again and resumed our voyage; and 
without any serious accident we arrived at the shot-tower, 
where we remained for the night. Finding a shot-tower in 
such a lone wilderness as this gives you some idea of the 
enterprise of the Americans; but the Galena, or lead dis- 
trict, commences here, on the south bank of the Wiscon-. 
sin. The smelting is carried on about twelve miles in- 
land, and the lead is brought here, made into shot,’ and 


1See Libby’s ‘‘ Chronicle of the Helena Shot Tower,” Wis. Hist Colis.,. 
xili—Ep. 
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then sent down the river to the Mississippi, by which, and 
its tributary streams, it is supplied to all America, west of 
the Alleghanies. The people were all at work when we 
arrived. The general distress had even affected the de- 
mand for shot, which was now considerably reduced. 

On the third day we had the good fortune to have no 
wind, and consequently made rapid progress, without much 
further damage. We passed a small settlement called the 
English prairie—for the prairies were now occasionally 
mixed up with the mountain scenery. Here there was a 
smelting-house and a steam saw-mill. 

The diggings, as they term the places where the lead is 
found (for they do not mine, but dig down from the surface), 
were about sixteen miles distant. Wecontinued our course 
for about twenty miles lower down, when we wound up 
our day’s work by getting into a more serious ix among 
the trees, and eventually losing our only awe, which fell over- 
board into deep water. All Noah’s Ark was in dismay, for 
we did not know what might happen, or what the next 
day might bring forth. Fortunately, it was not requisite 
to cut wood for firing. During the whole of this trip I 
was much amused with our pilot, who, fully aware of the 
dangers of the river, was also equally conscious that there 
were not sufficient means on board to avoid them; when, 
therefore, we were set upon a sand-bank, or pressed by the 
wind on the sunken trees, he always whistled; that was all 
he could do, and in proportion as the danger became more 
imminent, so did he whistle the louder, until the affair was 
decided by a bump or a crash, and then he was silent. 

On the ensuing day we had nothing but misfortunes. We 
were continually twisted and twirled about, sometimes with 
our bows, sometimes with our stern foremost, and as often 
with our broadside to the stream. We were whirled against 
one bank, and, as soon as we were clear of that we were 
thrown upon the other. Having no axe to cut away, we were 
obliged to use our hands. Again our rudder was unshipped, 
and with great difficulty replaced. By this time we had 
lost nearly the half of the upper works of the boat, one 
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portion after another having been torn off by the limbs of 
the trees as the impetuous current drove us along. To add 
to our difficulties, a strong wind rose against the current, 
and the boat became quite unmanageable. About noon, 
when we had gained only seven miles, the wind abated, 
and two Menonnomie Indians, in a dug-out, came alongside 
of us; and as it was doubtful whether we should arrive at 
the mouth of the river on that night, or be left upon a sand 
bank, I got into the canoe with them, to go down to the 
landing-place, and from thence to cross over to Prairie du 
Chien, to inform the officers of the garrison of our condi- 
tion, and obtain assistance. The canoe would exactly hold 
three, and no more; but we paddled swiftly down the stream, 
and we soon lost sight of the Noah’s Ark. Independently 
of the canoe being so small, she had lost a large portion of 
her stem, so that at the least ripple of the water she took 
it in, and threatened us with a swim; and she was so very 
narrow, that the least motion would have destroyed her 
equilibrium and upset her. One Indian sat in the bow, the 
other in the stern, whilst I was doubled up in the middle. 
We had given the Indians some bread and pork, and after 
paddling about half an hour, they stopped to eat. Now,,. 
the Indian at the bow had the pork, while the one on the 
stern had the bread; any attempt to move, so as to hand 
the eatables to each other, must have upset us; so this was 
their plan of communication:—The one in the bow cut off a 
slice of pork, and putting it into the lid of a saucepan which 
he had with him, and floating it alongside of the canoe, 
gave it asufficient momentum to make it swim to the stern, 
when the other took possession of it. He in the stern then 
cut off a piece of bread, and sent it back in return by the 
same conveyance. I had a flask of whiskey, but they would 
not trust that by the same perilous little conveyance; so I 
had to lean forward very steadily, and hand it to the fore- 
most, and, when he returned it to me, to lean backwards 
to give it the other, with whom it remained till we 
landed, for I could not regain it. After about an hour’s 
more paddling, we arrived safely at the landing-place. I 
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Built at Prairie du Chien, 1826. From photograph of a contemporary painting. Wisconsin River in the foreground, 
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had some trouble to get a horse, and was obliged to go out 
to the fields where the men were ploughing. In doing so, 
I passed two or three very large snakes. At last I was 
mounted somehow, but without stirrups, and set off for 
Prairie du Chien. After riding about four miles, I had 
passed the mountains, and I suddenly came upon the beauti- 
ful prairie (on which were feeding several herd of cattle and 
horses), with the fort in the distance, and the wide waters 
of the upper Mississippi flowing beyond it. I crossed the 
prairie, found my way into the fort, stated the situation of 
our party, and requested assistance. This was immediately 
despatched, but on their arrival at the landing-place, they 
found that the keel-boat had arrived at the ferry without 
further difficulty. Before sunset the carriages returned 
with the whole party, who were comfortably accommodated 
in the barracks—a sufficient number of men being left 
with the boat to bring it round to the Mississippi, a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles. 

Prairie du Chien is a beautiful meadow, about eight 
miles long by two broad, situated at the confluence of the 
Wisconsin and the Mississippi; it is backed with high bluffs, 
such as I have before described, verdant two-thirds of the 
way up, and crowned with rocky summits. The bluffs, as 
I must call them, for I know not what other name to give 
them, rise very abruptly, often in a sugar-loaf form, from 
the flat lands, and have a very striking appearance: as you 
look up to them, their peculiar formation and vivid green 
‘sides, contrasting with their blue and gray summits, give 
them the appearance of a succession of ramparts investing 
the prairie. The fort at the prairie, which is named Fort 
Crawford, is, like most other American outposts, a mere 
enclosure, intended to repel the attacks of Indians; but it 
is large and commodious, and the quarters of the officers 
are excellent; it is, moreover, built of stone, which is not 
the case with Fort Winnebago or Fort Howard at Green Bay. 
The Upper Mississippi is here a beautiful clear blue stream, 
intersected with verdant islands, and very different in appear- 
ance from the Lower Mississippi, after it has been joined 
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by the Missouri. The opposite shore is composed of high 
cliffs, covered with timber, which, not only in form, but in 
tint and colour, remind you very much of Glover’s land- 
scapes of the mountainous parts of Scotland and Wales. 

I made one or two excursions to examine the ancient 
mounds which are scattered all over this district, and which 
have excited much speculation as to their origin; some 
supposing them to have been fortifications, others the burial 
places of the Indians. That they have latterly been used 
by the Indians as burial places, there is no doubt; but I 
suspect they were not originally raised for that purpose. 
A Mr. Taylor has written an article in one of the period- 
icals,! stating his opinion that they were the burial places 
of chiefs; and to prove it, he asserts that some of them are 
thrown up in imitation of the figure of the animal which 
was the heraldic distinction of the chief whose remains 
they contain, such as the beaver, elk, &c. He has given 
drawings of some of them. That the Indians have their 
heraldic distinctions, their totems, as they call them, I know 
to be a fact; as I have seen the fur traders’ books, con- 
taining the receipts of the chiefs, with their crests drawn 
by themselves, and very correctly too; but it required more 
imagination than I possess, to make out the form of any 
animal inthe mounds. I should rather suppose the mounds 
to be the remains of tenements, sometimes fortified, some- 
times not, which were formerly built of mud or earth, as 
is still the custom in the northern portion of the Sioux 
country. Desertion and time have crumbled them into 
these mounds, which are generally to be found in a com- 
manding situation or in a string as if constructed for mut- 
ual defence. On Rock River there is a long line of wall, 
now below the surface which extends for a considerable 
distance, and is supposed to be the remains of a city built 
by a former race, probably the Mexican, who long since 


‘Stephen Taylor’s ‘‘ Description of Ancient Remains, Ancient Mounds, 
and Embankments, principally in the counties of Grant, Iowa, and Rich- 


land, in Wisconsin Territory,” in American Journal of Science and 
Arts, vol. xliv, pp. 21-40. 
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retreated before the northern races of Indians. I cannot 
recollect the name which has been given to it.'’ I had not 

time to visit this spot, but an officer showed me some pieces 

of what they called the brick which composes the wall. 

Brick it is not —no right angles have been discovered, so’ 
far as I could learn; it appears rather as if a wall had been 
raised of clay, and then exposed to the action of fire, as 

portions of it are strongly vitrified, and others are merely | 
hard clay. But admitting my surmises to be correct, still 

there is evident proof that this country was formerly peo- 

pled by a nation whose habits were very different, and in 
all appearance more civilised than those of the races which 
were found here; and this is all that can be satisfactorily 

sustained. As, however, it is well substantiated that a race 
Similar to the Mexican formerly existed on these prairie 

lands, the whole question may perhaps be solved by the 

following extract from Irving’s Conquest of Florida. 

“The village of Onachili resembles most of the Indian 
villages of Florida. The natives always endeavoured to 
build upon high ground, or at least to erect the house of 
their cacique or chief upon an eminence. As the country 
was very level, and high places seldom to be found, they 
constructed artificial mounds of earth, capable of contain- 
ing from ten to twenty houses; there resided the chief, 
his family, and attendants. At the foot of the hill was a’ 
Square, according to the size of the village, round which 
were the houses of 'the leaders and most distinguished in- 
habitants.” 

I consider the Wisconsin tertitory as the finest portion of 
North America, not only from its soil, but its climate. The 
air is pure, and the winters, although severe, are dry and 
bracing; very different from, and more healthy than those 
of the Eastern States. At Prairie du Chien every one dwelt 
upon the beauty of the winter, indeed they appeared to pre- 
fer it to the other seasons. The country is, as I have de- 
scribed it in my route from Green Bay, alternate prairie, 


1 Reference is here made to the prehistoric remains at Aztalan.— Ep. 
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oak openings, and forest; and the same may be said of the 
other side of the Mississippi, now distinguished as the dis- 
trict of Ioway. Limestone quarries abound, indeed, the 
whole of this beautiful and fertile region appears as if na- 
ture had so arranged it that man should have all difficul- 
ties cleared from before him, and have little to do but 
to take possession and enjoy. There is no clearing of 
timber requisite; on the contrary, you have just as much 
as you can desire, whether for use or ornament. Prairies 
of fine rich grass, upon which cattle fatten in three or four 
months, lay spread in every direction. The soil is so fer- 
tile that you have but to turn it up to make it yield grain 
to any extent; and the climate is healthy, at the same time 
that there is more than sufficient sun in the summer and 
autumn to bring every crop to perfection. Land carriage 
is hardly required, from the numerous rivers and streams 
which pour their waters from every direction into the 
Upper Mississippi. Add to all this, that the Western lands 
possess an inexhaustible supply of minerals, only a few 
feet under the surface of their rich soil—a singular and 
wonderful provision, as, in general, where minerals are 
found below, the soil above is usually arid and ungrateful. 
The mineral country is to the south of the Wisconsin river — 
at least nothing has at present been discovered north of it; 
but the northern part is still in the possession of the Win- 
nebago Indians, who are waiting for the fulfilment of the 
treaty before they surrender it, and at present will permit 
no white settler to enter it. It is said that the other por- 
tions of the Wisconsin territory will come into the market 
this year; at present, with the exception of the Fox river 
and Winnebago Lake settlements, and that of Prairie du 
Chien, at the confluence of the two rivers Wisconsin and 
Mississippi, there is hardly a log-house in the whole dis- 
trict. The greatest annoyance at present in this western 
country is the quantity and variety of snakes; it is hardly 
safe to land upon some parts of the Wisconsin river banks, 
and they certainly offer a great impediment to the excur- 
sions of the geologist and botanist; you are obliged to look 
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right and left as you walk, and as for putting your hand 
into a hole, you would be almost certain to receive a very 
unwished-for and unpleasant shake to welcome you.! 


* + * * * * * * 


Here, for the first time, I consider that I have seen the In- 
dians in their primitive state; for till now all that I had 
fallen in with have been debased by intercourse with the 
whites, and the use of spirituous liquors. The Winneba- 
goes at Prairie du Chien were almost always in a state 
of intoxication, as were the other tribes at Mackinaw, 
and on the Lakes. The Winnebagoes are considered the 
dirtiest race of Indians, and with the worst qualities: they 
were formerly designated by the French, Puans, a term 
sufficiently explanatory. When I was at Prairie du Chien, 
a circumstance which had occurred there in the previous 
winter was narrated to me. In many points of manners. 
and customs, the red men have a strong analogy with the 
Jewish tribes; among others an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth, is most strictly adhered to. If an Indian of 
one tribe is killed by an Indian of another, the murderer is 
demanded, and must either be given up, or his life must be 
taken by his own tribe; if not, a feud between the two 
nations would be the inevitable result. It appeared that 
a young Menonnomie, in a drunken fray, had killed a Win- 
nebago, and the culprit was demanded by the head men of 
the Winnebago tribe. A council was held; and instead of 
the Menonnomie, the chiefs of the tribe offered them whis- 
key. The Winnebagoes could not resist the temptation; 
and it was agreed that ten gallons of whiskey should be 


1Here, the author discourses upon the ‘‘squatting’’ customs, with 
especial reference to the Galena region. He goes on to say that he ‘“‘remained 
a week at Prairie du Chien, and left my kind entertainers with regret; but 
an opportunity offering of going up to St. Peters [St. Paul] ina steam-boat, 
with General Atkinson, who was on a tour of inspection, 1 could not neglect 
so favorable a chance.’’ He visited Fort Snelling, and describes the Falls 
of St. Anthony, and then discusses the Sioux Indians thereabout. At 
this point, we renew our extract from the Diary.— Ep. 
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produced by the Menonnomies, to be drunk by all parties 
over the grave of the deceased. The squaws of the Menon- 
nomie tribe had to dig the grave, as is the custom,— a task 
of no little labour, as the ground was frozen hard several 
feet below the surface. 


Rev. SAMUEL: MazzuCHEILI. 


From a copy (at Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, 
Wis.) of an oil painting made in Rome, while Mazzu- 
chelli was a student in the Dominican College. 
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FATHER SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI! 


BY JAMES DAVIE BUTLER, LL. D. 


In 1844, the journal of a Dominican missionary “among 
various tribes of savages and among catholics and protes- 


1For material for the following sketch of the life of Rev. Samuele Carlo 
Mazzuchelli, the editor is indebted to the Sister Secretary of Saint Clara 
Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. He was born in Milan, November 4, 1807, of 
an old and wealthy family, whose name can be traced back to the earliest 
annals of the city. His middle rame is that of the patron saint of Milan, 
St. Charles Borromeo, whose feast day is November fourth. Carefully 
educated at home, by tutors, and early developing talent, his family 
designed him for a political career, and were disappointed at his decision 
to enter the Dominican order of priesthood. Finally gaining their consent, 
he, at the age of 17, entered the Dominican monastery at Faenza, and later 
made his profession at the house of his order in Rome. When Mazzu- 
chelli was 21 years of age (1828) he chanced to hear an address to the stu- 
dents in this house, by Rev. Edward Fenwick (also a Dominican), bishop of 
Cincinnati. This wasin the nature of an appeal for workers in the Amer- 
ican field, and Mazzuchelli resolved to devote his life to the Indians in 
Bishop Fenwick’s diocese (then embracing Ohio, and what are now Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Iowa). He was too young for ordination, but never- 
theless set out at once,— leaving Milan, as Dr. Butler says, in June, 1828. 
At Cincinnati, the bishop employed him as catechist, while he was com- 
pleting his former studies and learning English, and finally ordained him 
in the Cincinnati cathedral, September 5, 1830. Towards the close of the 
month, the young priest was dispatched to the Island of Mackinac, then the 
center of the great fur trade of the Northwest, and a community much in 
need of spiritualizing influences. The country west of Lake Michigan was 
included in his field of work, and Dr. Butler has told us of his wanderings 
therein. Mazzuchelli was especially interested in education; he always 
erected a school house in connection with each of the twenty-five or more 
churches erected by him —as our informant writes: ‘‘Mass could be said 
in the school house until the church was raised, but the children were al- 
ways first with him.” He was an architect of no mean capacity; the 
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tants in the United States,” was published in Milan.' Being 
printed in Italian and never translated: into English,” this 
work of 364 pages has never been much known in America. 
It deserves, however, careful study. During the decade 
between the years 1830 and 1840, no intelligent man trav- 
ersed the Wisconsin region more frequently and more 
thoroughly than this Italian priest, and no one has better 
described the phases of nature and life there. 

The author was Father Samuel Mazzuchelli. He always 
writes of himself in the third person, —calling himself 


plans for his churches and schools were his own; and ‘‘ very many of the 
courthouses in Wisconsin and Iowa were built according to plans fur- 
nished by him.’’ By appointment from Rome, he was commissary general 
of his order in this region; he was also the first vicar general of the diocese 
of Dubuque, under Bishop: Loras. 

In 1843, the Father returned to Italy to raise funds for buying Sinsinawa. 
Mound, then the property of Gen. George W. Jones, on which he desired ~ 
to erect an institution of learning. It was while upon this mission that he 
wrote the book which Dr. Butler has synopsized; it was a popular work, in- 
tended only for Italian readers of the middle and lower classes,who desired 
information regarding the far-away land from which he had come. About 
1844 he built a collegeon Sinsinawa Mound (a part of the present academy), 
and was its first president; but later, anxious to resume his missionary 
labors, transferred the management of the institution to the faculty of the: 
Dominican Fathers in Kentucky. 

Tn 1847, Mazzucheli founded the sisters of St. Dominic in this province, 
and established them temporarily at Sinsinawa Mound, intending to build 
for them a female academy a few miles distant; but circumstances com- 
pelled him to transfer the sisters to Benton, which was one of his numerous. 
parishes, and there he was their first teacher in the modern languages and 
science. Here at Benton, ‘‘at his poor little parsonage of two rooms, ’’ he 
died of pleuro-pneumonia, February 23, 1864 — “ his disease being the result 
of long-continued exposure, all one stormy night, on several distant sick 


1 Memorie Istoriche ed Edificanti d’un Missionario Apostolico 
delWordine Dei Predicatori fra varie Tribu di Seluaggi e fra i Cat- 
tolict e Protestanti negli Stati-Uniti d’America. [By Samuel Maz- 
zuchelli.] Milano, 1844, pp. 364, 0. A copy may be seen in the library 
of this Society.— Ep. 

” An English translation, by one of the sisters of the house, is now (1898) 
being given in monthly installments in The Young Eagle, a periodical 
published by the students of Saint Clara Academy.— Ep. 
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“the Missionary,”— and gives noclue to his name save by 
mentioning one occasion when he was called on to serve 
as chaplain of the legislature of Wisconsin, thus enabling 
us to find it in the journal of that body. 

The only church he found already built was at Mackinac. 
This he enlarged, and was the real founder of others in 
more than a score of growing towns. Nor was he neglect- 
ful of schools. Nor did he halt anywhere without admin- 
istering the ordinances of his church. 

To detail his experiences, during what he calls his apos- 
tolate,— the hardships, perils, and vicissitudes of pioneer 
life,— however interesting, would be beyond the scope of the 
present writing, which must be confined to a meagre out- 
line of his travels. 

The Dominican Mazzuchelli, born in Milan in 1807, left 
that city for America in June, 1828. A forty days’ pas- 
sage in an American sailing ship brought him to New 
York, and without much delay he went West, by the way 
of Baltimore, to Cincinnati. In that quarter he remained 
for two years, learning English, and preparing for what- 
ever service the bishop should select him. 

In 1880 he was stationed at the outpost of Mackinac — 
there being then only five priests in Michigan, and not 
one of those in its northern half. His journey was by way 
of Lake Erie and Detrvit, and he reached his post in Oc- 


ealls.”’? His death was universally mourned in Southwestern Wisconsin, for 
this talented pioneer missionary appeared to be equally loved and admired 
by Protestants and Catholics,—‘‘ he was too broad for any sectarian nar- 
rowness of either side, to find room near him.”’ 

Saint Clara Academy, which he founded at Sinsinawa Mound, but had 
transferred to Benton, returned to the Mound in 1864, the sisters purchasing 
the old buildings of Sinsinawa Mound College. The head of the institution 
is Mother Emily Power, one of those whose early education was received 
from the founder; his spirit lives in her works. 

Mazzuchelli was ever forgetful of self. It is characteristic of him that 
he left no portrait of himself, in manhood. The only original existing is 
that painted in Rome, by order of his family, when he was a youth at the 
college of his order. It was copied for Saint Clara Academy some years 
ago, and we present herewith a photographic facsimile of that copy.—Ep_ 
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tober. He soon pushed on 200 miles further to Green Bay, 
where he found no church; but as there was a small one 
at Mackinac, he considered that island the best base for 
his mission, and accordingly reached that point again on 
November 16. The population there was about 500, largely 
half-breeds, their language French, and few of them able 
to read. 

May 1, 1831, he embarked on a trader’s boat for Green 
Bay, which was his headquarters for the next half year,— 
with tours among the tribes around that water. He saw 
there in October, a church of wood (80 x 38 ft.) finished up 
to the roof as a result of his labors, which were re-inforced 
by Bishop Fenwick of Cincinnati, who had come north for 
a summer outing. In this season the missionary also 
started a school among the Menomonee Indians.’ 

In August of this year (1831), Mazzuchelli voyaged in a 
bark canoe from Mackinac ninety miles to the Sault Ste. 
Marie,— which he calls Santa Maria,—and preached there 
both under an oak and in the United States fort. In mid- 
winter he crossed on the ice to Point St. Ignace, and made 
a snow-shoe tramp to |l’Arbre Croche. 

In the spring of 1832, he returned by the earliest boat 
of the season to Green Bay, for consolidating his work 
there. In July he was again at Mackinac Island for consul- 
tation with his bishop, who had fied thither from southern 
aeat. About the middle of September, Mazzuchelli left 
Green Bay for Prairie du Chien, where he arrived on the 
22nd. This journey was on horseback, and in company 
with “the judge of the territory,”— no doubt James Duane 

‘Doty, who was that judge from 1823 to 1832. During this 
pilgrimage, the travelers may have visited the site of 
Madison, which appears on Mazzuchelli’s map as Quatro 
Laghi. One of Doty’s favorite camping places was on the 
east shore of Third Lake. 

- At Prairie du Chien, the priest said mass in an abandoned 
log house, but found the people too lukewarm to author- 


1 See documents relating to these enterprises, post.— Ep. 
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ize any attempt at building a church. He therefore, after 
a sojourn of fifteen days, set his face again towards Mack- 
inac — which, by his route, was a distance of 400 miles. 
He did not reach that goal until November, after a storm- 
ful passage from Green Bay. Soon, finding ten Indians in 
a bark canoe bound for new 1’Arbre Croche, he took passage 
with them and arrived on the evening of the second day. 
On landing, he saw men throwing one barrel into the lake 
and breaking another into pieces, and learned that a trader 
had brought them full of whiskey —and that they were 
destroyed by order of the iocal Ottawa chief. The Father 
suffered greatly with cold, hunger, and exposure before re- 
gaining his winter quarters. 

April 16, 1833, the missionary left Mackinac for his first 
visit to the Winnebago village, some eight miles from the 
fort of that name—now the city of Portage, Wisconsin. 
From Green Bay his journey had been on horseback. 
He was unable to make himself understood, until he fell in 
with Pietro Paquette. This interpreter was very helpful 
in preaching and confessions. Two hundred converts were 
made, and an Ottawa catechism, by Father Baraga, was 
translated into Winnebago. In order to get this primer 
printed, Mazzuchelli journeyed 700 miles to Detroit. It 
appeared there in 1833, as a pamphlet of eighteen small oc- 
tavo pages, entitled Ocangra Aramee Wawakakara. Embark- 
ing on his return from Detroit, on the 1st of November, 
winds were so contrary that he did not land in Green Bay 
until the 22nd. Two nuns came thither with him, for open- 
ing an Indian school. 

The influence of the missionary’s visit to the Winneba- 
goes, astonished Mrs. John H. Kinzie, wife of the Indian 
agent at the fort, when she offered liquor to one of their 
women. In noticing this incident in her Wau-Bun, she re- 
lates that the glass was declined, with a finger pointed at 
the crucifix that hung round the squaw’s neck. “It gave 
me a lesson,” she says, “of more power than twenty ser- 
mons. Never before had I seen a glass refused from a re- 
ligious motive.” 
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Closing the year with imposing ceremonies at the Green 
Bay church, Mazzuchelli then itinerated among fishermen 
upon the ice, even up to Lake Winnebago, and spent the 
early spring of 1834 among the maple-sugar makers there. 
He labored much among Menomonees, and claimed, though 
without success, the annuity of $2,000 appropriated by the 
United States for their instruction. 

In February, 1835, the missionary made a second visit to 
Prairie du Chien. His route thither from Fort Winnebago, 
was with a trader in a sleigh, and on the frozen Wisconsin 
River. They scared two wolves from an antelope just 
killed, and so enjoyed the game themselves. Success at 
the prairie being small, the missionary shook its dust from 
his feet, and at the end of March betook himself on horse- 
back to Mineral Point. His coming was a _ sensation 
throughout the mining region. But he soon repaired by 
steamer to St. Louis, and thence to Cincinnati, and 150 
miles inland to a Dominican fraternity established at Som- 
erset. This journey was for confession and consultation. 

Returning, he landed in Dubuque on July 4, 1835, and there, 
on the fifteenth of the next month, laid the corner-stone of a 
church (70 x 41 ft.) of which he was himself the architect, 
in a town not two years old. September 12, he performed 
a similar function in Galena. These works he superin- 
tended, obtained a church site in Prairie du Chien, and in 
April, 1836, repaired to St. Louis for his semi-annual con- 
fession. The previous autumn, as he was coming up from 
St. Louis, the steamer was stopped by ice, and he had 
three days of hard travel to arrive in Galena. 

October 25, 1836, when the first Territorial legislature of 
Wisconsin began its first session in Belmont. on motion of 
Patrick Quigly it was voted that “the chair invite the Rev. 
Mr. Mazzuchelli to open the meeting with prayer to-mor- 
row.” This Quigly was the first man in Dubuque who had 
entertained the priest and provided him a room for his holy 
offices. The missionary describes himself in his book, as 
“elected by the diplomatic assembly to make a discourse 
to the chambers before their governor read to them his 


A MIssIONARY AMONG WISCONSIN SAVAGES. 


Reduced facsimile of frontispiece to Father Mazzuchelli’s 
book, 
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message,” seeming to mean by “discourse” something 
different from “the daily prayer with which” he says that 
he opened the sessions for a week (p. 188). 

The deep snow of the following winter did not prevent 
his laying 210 miles behind him, for visiting Green Bay, 
and obtaining certain ritualistic ornaments which were 
needed in his new churches. In April, 1837, he laid the 
first stone of a church in Davenport, for which he pre- 
dicted a “ boom,” although its inhabitants then numbered 
only ahundred. His next year was spent among lead miners, 
aside from penitential visits to St. Louis. Aside from one 
month in 1888, and another in 1839, illness never stopped 
his progress. In 1840, he built a church in Iowa City, and 
another in Burlington. For sessions in the latter, the sen- 
ate of Iowa paid so good a rent as to extinguish its debt. 

For the next three years, our missionary never itinerated 
far from the banks of the Mississippi. In 1842, he had 
finished a church on the Wisconsin mound of Sinsinawa, 
300 feet above the plains, and there he founded Saint Clara 
Academy, in charge of Dominican Sisters. In February of 
that year, he visited Jo. Smith, in Nauvoo, IIl., and in 1848 
he returned to Italy. His departure from Galena was on 
the 16th-of April. He accompanied the bishop of St. Louis 
to Baltimore, and attended the sessions of the council 
there. Embarking at New York in the “Great Western,” 
on May 25, within fourteen days he stepped ashore in 
Liverpool, and three weeks afterwards entered his native 
Milan. 

II 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN GREEN BAY, AND THE MISSION AT LITTLE 
CHUTE, 1825-40. 


The following documents, selected from the archives of 
this Society, tell the interesting story of the early struggles 
of the Catholic parish of Green Bay, chiefly towards the 
erection and equipment of a local church building, and 
sustaining the mission at Little Chute. They are supple- 
mentary to and illustrative of Dr. Butler’s sketch of Father 
Mazzuchelli, which should be read in connection therewith. 
To each paper is appended its press-mark, for the purpose 
of identification; e. g., [G. L. P.,X VIII: 63] = Grignon, Lawe, 
and Porlier Papers, Vol. XVIII, No. 63. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FATHER BADIN.’ 
[Translated from the French.] 


To the subscribers! Dear Citizens, we implore your as- 
sistance, and Leave it to your Generosity to furnish the 


1 The first Catholic chapel erected in the Green Bay district, was of course 
that at Depere, built by the Jesuit missionaries, and burned in 1687. Be- 
ween that date and 1823, the Catholics of the region were only occasionally 
visited by missionary itinerants. In 1823, Green Bay was visited by Father 
Gabriel Richard, of Detroit, vicar-general of the Northwest diocese. He 
made arrangements for the building of a church; and one was commenced 
that year on the site of the pumping station of the city water works — the 
old Langlade property. Cf. Neville and Martin’s Historic Green Bay 
(Green Bay, 1893), pp. 232, 233; various allusionsin Wis. Hist. Colls. (vii, 
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funds for Mr. Badin, your pastor, who is now about to 
depart for Detroit. GREEN Bay, June 27, 1825. 


Paid 
L. B. Berthelet............ $3.00 
Pierre Carbano Jr paid 25 
CR Brush paid 1.00 


Wm Dickinson one dollar 1.00 Paid 
omitting the words your pastor ! 

Robert Irwin one dollar A paid $1.00 

Mary Ann Brevoort paid 1.00 

Joseph Houle paid 50 

Louis Grignon Paid $2.00 

Samuel Irwin _ one dollar paid 

Louis Rouse pafid] $2.00 

Louis Bauprés paid $1,00 paid 

August. Grignon 2.00 paid 

George Johnston $1.00 


Prisque Hyott 
Augustin Grignon 
Joseph Jourdain 


John Lawe $1.00 paid 
John P. Arndt $1.00 paid 


Louis Corbeille 1.50 


Subscription, to be presented & collected by a respectable 
citizen of this place, to the honorable officers private sol- 
diers & other persons whatever at Green Bay towards im- 
ploring their charitable assistance for both the building of 
the Catholic church & the clergyman theroff, all for the 


pp. 178, 230, 231; and viii, p. 291), and French’s History of Brown Co, 
(Green Bay, 1876), p. 70. In 1825, Father Badin arrived, and almost com- 


pleted the building.— Ep. 
1Trwin, not being a member of the Father’s church, seeks in his case to 


qualify the language of the subscription paper.— EY 
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Glory of him who created all things visible & invisible & 
recompenses even a glass of water given in his name. 


Q Q Q (S 
Bt ae a pe 
Subscriber’s names| & | @ Subscriber’s Names A SI 
Ps = B 
=) = 
=) 5 
Wn, Whistler paid 5 ‘¢ | R. Pendergrass 17-00|5 .50 
Jobn Green paid 5 Tice 50/0 0 
H. H. Loring paid 2 Brown 50/0 0 
J. Draw paid 2 Naffew 50/0 0 
R. Hansford ' | 2.50) King 25/0 0 
Martin Green 0 50} D Perry 25 
Thomas Me Lun 0 50] Valencourt 1-00 
James Loyd 0 50) H. Fitzsimons 50 
Michl. Morer 50| Francois Armurier 50/0 0 
Joseph Downey 50; 2 names forgotten $1-25/0 0 
Miss Puriet 50 Sr 
Total $|22 .00)6 .25 
Thomas Oniel 2 00 re 
Totals $/28 .25 
Timothy Herrington| 1 00 
$17 .00|$5.50) 6 July 1825 


Ree’d [from] adjutant Dean|16-00 
Rec’d from 3 Soldiers 01.75 
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[Reverse of foregoing paper.] 


poser Ela ce SE ee Oe eee 
Q1e e.|1¢ 
ae: BE |e 
Subscriber’s Names 3. & | Subscriber’s Names 5 i 
B =a 
: : 
Total receipts $17.75 
Paid to Galipi 5.00 
Owing from subscribers 6.25 
total) 11.25 
I have paid to the church | 6.50 In the hands of Mr Jourdain 
paid By Mr Badin} $1.00 11 July, 1825 
$7.50 Fois Vut Badin, 
priest. 
24 25 
7 50 
31 75 


[G. L. P., XVIII: 63.] 


FRANQOIS ROY’ TO LOUIS GRIGNON. 


[Translated from the French.] 


PorraGE Ovisconsin 8 July 1830 
My DEAR FRIEND,— After my compliments and affection- 
ate regards, these lines are to Ask of you whether the 
Children are doing well in the Minister’s School. I was 
inclined To Send there Two or three Of my daughters, on 
account of the request you made of me through George; I 
am going to try to bring it about. I am going to do my 


1Francois Roy was one of the earliest residents at the Fox-Wisconsin 
portage. James H. Lockwood says (Wis. Hist. Colls., ii, p. 109) that he 
“‘ kept teams, and hauled goods, furs, and boats across the Portage of one 
and one-fourth miles from the Fox to the Wisconsin river, for which he 
charged forty cents per 100 pounds, and ten dollars for each boat.’’ Later 
(Ibid., p. 170), Lockwood alleges that Roy could not even write his own 
name; but the above letter was evidently written by him, and the chirog- 
raphy is quite equal to that of his fellows in the Wisconsin fur trade.— 


Ep. 
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best, For money is very Scarce In this Place. I hope To 
go to the Bay in a short time. My Compliments to all of 
your Family. There is no news whatever that Merits your 
Attention; everything Is very dull In this Place. The 
others all assure you of their Respect 

Iam your 


Esteemed Friend 
Fr. Roy 


Addressed: ‘*‘ Monsieur Louis Grignon Eqr- Bay Varte.” 
{G. L. P., XXV: 58.] 


FATHER MAZZUCHELLI TO JACQUES PORLIER. 


(Translated from the French.] 

Mr. Porliers 

Monsieur Fenwick, Bishop of Cincinnati, having made me 
pastor of the parish of Mackinac, Green bay, and the sur- 
rounding country, I had proposed to myself to come to 
you before winter; but the circumstances in which I find 
myself do not permit me to do so. Desiring nevertheless 
to make known my arrival to the Catholics of Green bay, 
you will have the kindness to tell them that I am at Mack- 
inac, and that I will come: to see them in spring, at the 
first opportunity, to remain there several weeks. The 
vicar, M. Rese has urged me to do my utmost to have a 
Church at Green bay, and to write you in regard to this, 
in case I should not be able to go there. I beg you there- 
fore, for the love of your religion, to put yourself at the 
head of so good a work, and to endeavor to procure the 
subscription which mr Fauvel’ has taken, or to begin a 
new one, as you deem best. 


1 Jacques Porlier, the chief justice of Brown county court, and a lead- 
ing fur-trader.— Ep. 

2In 1826, Father Badin was succeeded by Father Fauvel,— ‘“‘ Friar Fau- 
vel,’’ as he is called by some of the local chroniclers. Through careless- 
ness,—he roomed in the building,— Fauvel set fire to the church, and 
destroyed it. A school-house was then built for him by the people. Andrew 
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Madame la Framboise, with whom I reside, has had me 
read the letter that Mr. d’ Hausman [Dousman] has written 
her. It has given me great pleasure to learn that they have 
begun a society like that at Mackinac. I pray the Lord to 
sustain and propagate it by his all-powerful grace, and I 
hope to have the consolation of enjoying the acquaintance 
of its members. 

Tell Mr. d’Hausman not to be afraid of what Mr Fauvel 
says or does and to persuade the catholics not to have any 
communication with him in that which regards religion, — 
but, on the contrary, not to employ him at burials; and, 
when he dares to preach, to go out and leave him alone 
I will write to the Bishop what Mr d’Hausman says in 
his letter about Mr Fauvel. 

I have the honor to remain 

Your servant 
SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI. 


‘ 


22 Oct. 1830. 
Mackinac 

Addressed: ‘Mr Porlier a la Bay Verte.” 
{G. L. P., XXVI: 17.] 


[Translated from the French.] 
17 Nov. 1830, MicHiLIMACKINAC 
Mr. Porlier — 
I think that I ought to write to Monseigr the Bishop, 
before the inhabitants of Green bay commence the new 


Church, in order to know from him on what site he desires 
Ea ee aaa 
J. Vieau says (Wis. Hist. Colls., xi, p. 226) that it was “ within four or five 


rods east of where the Green Bay water-works pumping-station now idee 
{1887]. Fauvel was priest when Morgan L. Martin arrived, in 1827 — see 
Wis. Hist. Colls., xi, pp. 385, 389. He soon fell from favor, however, with 
superior officers of the church, and then followed two years of bitter quar- 
rel, summarized in French’s Hist. Brown Co.,p. 70. Fathers Badin and 
Mazzuchelli would not recognize Fauvel as a priest,—hence this reference in 
Mazzuchelli’s letter. At first the people favored Fauvel, who held the 
school-house as his own; finally, he lost popular support, the school was 
closed by his former friends, and soon after Mazzuchelli’s arrival he was 


obliged to leave.— Eb. 
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to have it. The owner of the plat of the village of 
Navarino' has sent me word that he is disposed to give 160 
by 120 feet of land, for the erection of the Catholic Church. 
I know that it is the wish of the Bishop to have the 
Church in the village, rather than elsewhere. I advise you 
therefore‘not to commence the Church, nor to sell the old 
house, before receiving the reply of the Bishop. I will 
write to him to-day, and will shortly receive his answer. 
Do whatever is in your power to increase the subscription, 
and to have the timber prepared for aChurch 60 feet long 
and 35 feet wide. I will not fail to take you the money for 
the Church, when I have the pleasure of seeing you again. 
Pray for me, 
Your servant, 
SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI, Priest. 


I beg that you will be so kind as to give to Mr. Francois. 
Bodoin, the paper here enclosed, and to send me the other, 
which by mistake I sent him in place of this. 


Addressed: ‘‘A Mr Jacques Porlier, Green Bay.’’ 
[G. L. P., XXVI: 30.] 


MAZZUCHELLI’S INSTRUCTIONS TO TRUSTEES. 
[Translated from the French.] 


Those who are commissioned to procure what is neces- 
sary for the Church at Green Bay are requested to accom- 
plish the following things: 

1. To collect all the pew-rents that have not yet been. 
paid. 

2. To give 50 dollars to Mr Law 

3. To pay 44 dollars to Mr Smith, if it shall be possible, 
with the money remaining in the hands of Mr Louis Grig- 
non, the money of the ladies’ society, and of that of St. 
John. 


1 Daniel Whitney, who in 1830 platted the town of Navarino, the nucleus: 
of the modern Green Bay. See Historic Green Bay, p. 237.—Eb. 
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4. To make collections every day this summer; when 
there are 20 dollars, give them to Mr Charles Tibeau who 
has already had 34 dollars for his work. 

5. To make 4 pews on the left of the Church, and pay for 
them with the rent of the same which should be at 4 dol- 
lars for the front two, and 3.50 for the two behind. 

6. If it is possible, to have the Sacristy finished 

7. To hurry along the doors of the pews, until they have 
them completed 

8. To put a painted canvas [toile peniturée] over the arch 
of the bell tower 

9. To thoroughly paint and putty all the outside of the 
tower, with two good coats (to the spire.) 

10. To place 4 conductors or water troughs at the four 
corners of the Church. 

11. To paint the four sides of the Church 

12. To treat yourselves to a stove, to warm the Church 

13. To place two prie-dieux, one on each side of the 
Church 

14. During Lent, to make a small collection to pay the 
rent on the house for the priests, — that is to say, of 68 dol- 
lars. 

15. To exact the payment of all which has been promised 
to the Church in money, in wood, or in day’s work. 

16. At Christmas, or before, to take a collection for the 


Church. 
[G. L. P., XXVIII: 68.] 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


We the Subscribers do hereby agree to pay to Bishop 
Edward Fenwick, or his legal representative or agent, the 
sums attached to our respective names, when called for, 
to be applied toward building a Catholic Church at this 
place. Said Church to be erected upon Lot numbered sev- 
enteen, owned & occupied by Joseph Ducharm, on the 
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East side of Fox River, within the Township of Green 
Bay. 
Green Bay June 14, 1831— 


Names Amount Names Amt. 
R. & A. J. Irwin paid $10.00) J. T. Collinsworth Lt $3.00 
EK. W. Solomon Ten Djlls paid 
Geo. Johnson five 
Saml. Irwin paid five 
SS. W. Rees paid $T wo 
Jno. H. Kinzie Two dolls. 
John Mc.Carty paid Five |Dolls 
in Meterials 
Wm. Dickinson Ten Diolls in Lumber 
Antoine Carbanno in boards Two dlolls. 
Peter Gerard in boards two diollars 
'S. C. Stambaugh ten djollars. paid Rev. Mazzuchellli 
Jos. Laframboise $6 
Henry S. Bairds paid 10 


Edward Fenwick Bishop 
paid)150 
R. Samuel Mazzuchelli 
paid} 60 
John Lawe paid 20 
General S. Fenwick paid | 10 
vCapt. Michael Masterson 2 


[G. L. P., XXVII: 51.] 
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We the undersigned do agree to pay to the Rev. Mr. 
Mazzuchelli or to his order the several sums set opposite 
our respective names for the purpose of erecting a Roman 
Catholic Church at the settlement of Green Bay — 


Green Bay 20th. June 1831— 


Bp. Edw. Fenwick 150 pd. 
R. Samuel Mazzuchelli $20 pd. 
Jobn Lawe 20 pd. 
J. N. Fenwick 10 pd. 
Robert M. Eberts Paid 26 Oct. 1831 5 paid 
R. & A. J. Irwin 10 paid 
K. W. Solomon 10. 
George Johnson 5 
Samuel Irvin 2 
Seth Reed 2 paid 
John H. Kengue [Kenzie] Paid in Meterials 5 
John M’carty Five dollars in lumber paid 


William Dickinson 
Antoine Carboneau 


Ten dollars in Boards 
Two dollars in Boards 


Peter Gerard 10 

S. C. Stambaugh 10 

Henry S. Bairds 10 $5 paper 
6 


M Joseph Laframboise 


Capt. Michael Masterson 2 
{G. L. P., XXVIT: 56.] 


(Translated from the French. Without date] 

Subscription of the inhabitants and Citizens of Green 
Bay for the Erection of a Church and parsonage Suitable 
to lodge a priest, at the requisition of Monsr Rezell, Grand 
Vicar of Cincinnaty, who promises to supply the place with 
a priest when the work shall be duly completed. 

Such Subscription shall be legally binding for such Sum 
promised, By personai Signature or otherwise (the same 
being proven), either in Cash or in material; and, to obvi- 
ate all difficulties there shall be Chosen one or more Suit- 
able persons to receive the money, and to deliver it when 
received to certain persons who will transmit it to the per- 
sons Chosen to superintend the erection of the stone foun- 
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dation and also of the building material. Jq. Porlier to be 
treasurer, Joseph Paquet and Joseph Gourdin appointed as 
presidents 


Money pate Scantlings. Dare 
Samuel Mazzuchelli $14 paid eae Pg BNE SS ee 
Jacques Porlier 15 paid 100 feet] ‘* £6 10 days 
Brisk Hyotte 5 ou Ee ee aoe oe BiG EG 
Joseph Paquet 6 Sg ee is oe ee 
Dominique Brunette 3 1520 pe af ce o£ gee 
Ge Grignon 4/100 feet logs} ** ‘* | ¢§ ct C6 ee 
Alre Déjardin 2 40 oa) eee ue 4. 466 
Simon Ecuyer Re aC SI AE Ie Cr ee 6 <6 
Moses Hardweeck 2 paid ZOOS leas te Hg e GS 
Bazille Larock 3 “S| Sscantiings| 
batiste Grignon 2 Ces Cita ale ‘6 4 «6 
Joseph Courvelle 2 Creer meee ee 4 66 
Louis Gravet 3 ONS) aU {faa 66 oe ee 
Joseph lepailleur ee co 6b | ‘ Q «s 
Michel McKabé ss ‘6 a &< a 
Amable Hart ce vs te ‘6 Q «“ 
peter B. Grignon 2 Bee Sr caitine 66 cig ae 
Jhn Lawe 20 ae 300 4 ar 90 «« 
L, Grignon 500 feet logs} 200 ‘* | «* = « ‘Clot 
L. Rousse 10 2900 «* | «6 ‘6 Gi ts 
F. Baudouin | oul 6 66 ‘6 66 145 an Q «é 
L. Baupré OOS ‘© 1400 «6 | «6 ‘ 10 «« 
Pt. Grignon 6 paid 300 ** | 10 cs 5 4c 
J. Jq. Porlier 4 paid és a 66 
M. L. Martin 5 


[G. L. P., XXVIII: 70. 
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[Translated from the French. ] 


Subscription to procure 4,500 feet of lath for the Cath- 
olic Church of Green Bay piece 
We the undersigned promise to give to the Catholic 
Church of Green Bay by the 15th of next July, 1832, the 
quantity of lath or the sum of money which is marked 


after our names. SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI priest 


Mio isor bard wich seers cameo «ois alaretioe Sinecmncie a iars 200 feet 
J.J. Porlier $4.00 paid 
Thomas Franks $2.00 


Antoine Thybeau $2.00 
Jah, TSENG! ela Sey Ba Sed Ge ee ORI OEE oo CON Ire iia 500 feet 
Dominique Bewnewteye os cece cee wiciccin ke ale spe se aceas eine 500 feet 


Luck Laborde $2.00 
Mouscaumon Lapond pr Laurent Fortier................ 2.00 paid, L. G. 
[G. L. P., XXVIII: 67.] 


[Translated from the French. ] 

Subscription to procure 5000 feet of lath necessary to 
complete the interior of the Catholic Church. 

We the undersigned promise to give to the Catholic 
Church of Green Bay, by the first or 15th of the month of 
July next, the quantity of lath which is marked against 
our names: SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI priest 


Green Bay Nov. 16, 1831 

Moise Hardwick: .<.. cccccsercceccsercescre ces oe sade cee 200 feet 

J.J. Porlier $4.00 paid 

Thomas L. Franks $2.00 cash paid 

| Antoine Tibeau $2.00 cash his X mark 

A. Labord 500 feet of lath paid 

R. Domenique Brunette 500 feet of lath .........+-++++: paid 
[G. L. P., XXVIII: 46.] 
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[Translated from the French.] 


List of persons who Subscribe money for the Catholic 


Church of Green Bay 


Samuel Mazzuchelli 
Thomas Franks 

D.S. Brown 

Joseph Couverette 
Paul & Amable Grignon 


Charles Grignon sgt. rec’d 3. 244 $ 


Joseph Paquette 
Simion Charrette 
Louis Gravelle 
Germain Gerdepie 
Bazille Laroque 
Ignace Couvillion 
Alexis Gerdepie 
Joseph Vioux 
Prisques Hyotte 
Joseph Jourdain 
Alx Labord rec’d 214 $ 
Joseph Bourk 
Luc Labord 

J J Porlier 


George Grignon 

Paul Ducharme Sgr 

J Bt Latouche 

Denis Lariviere 

Charles A Grignon 
William Powell 

R. R, Edouard Fenwick 


on pm wo mw Oo wo ow oe ores ww 8 


& 8-8 8 8 $18 8 °8.18 S18 S655 S0s S406 


win ww S| a oe 
S$s8ss88 88 


150 


To be paid 
Paid, L Grignon 


‘¢ John Lawe 
‘¢ J. Porlier 
**to Louis Grignon 
paid, M. Mazzuchelli 
Paid, L. Grignon 
“ ....L. Grignon 


Paid L Grignon 


“ce 


66 


“ paid, M. Mazzuchelli 
Paid L. Grignon 
4$ of this paid to J Porlier 
$200 to L. Grignon 
L Grignon 


Paid, L Grignon 
Paid, L Grignon 
Paid, M. 


1831.] 
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bys. 


W. T. Webster 
Solomon Juneaux 
Charles Hyotte 
Antoine Thybeault 
Augustin Champloux 
Robert Grignon 
Pierre Paquette 
Antoine Robinot rec’d $2,00 
Jean Bt. Lamirante 
Alexis Clairmon 
Jacques Porlier Sgr: 
Alexander Degardain 
Jean Bt. Grignon 
John Lawe 
P. B. Grignon 
Nicholas Wolrick 
James S Knaggs 
Lewis Vioux 
St Pierre or M. Harton 
Antoine Macabie 
M. L Martin 
Tanisselas Chapu 
Goruette, Mr. J. L.’s man 
Maurice Mantat 
Laplante, Mr. J. L.’s man 
Jean Bt. Desotelle 
Pierre La Pointe 
Francois Roy 
Joseph Joraudain 
Jean Bt. Vincent 


Jean Bt Langevin 


- -P or HM bw tw wD eH 


no pm wo t pw on we wD oo YF we oa ww 8S w 


rw ww 
S28 8 &- © 8 8 2 3S S&S Ss heeseeeeen-e 


oO 
Oo 


Se Se oS eee ae Ss 


To be paid to M Mazzuchell: 
‘©? Paid, L Grignon 


“‘ to be paid 

“ 

Paid, J Porlier 
Paid, L. Grignon 
Paid, L Grignon 


ob 


ob 

Paid, L Grignon 
Paid to M Mazzuchelli. 
ee 

Paid, L. Grignon 

Paid, L. Grignon 

Paid, L Grignon 


Paid, L. Grignon 
Paid. 


Paid, L Grignon 
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i nnn nee UE tn nn 


Thomas Varboncoeur 2 Paid, L Grignon 
Joseph Me Dowell 2 Paid, L Grignon 
Charles Grignon Jr 2 Paid, L Grignon 


To be paid, L Grignon 
Louis Ogée 2 Paid, L Grignon 
J Bt Brunet Jr for 500 feet of wood 7} 50 | Paid, L Grignon 


Louis Fromm 


S38 Sees Ss 


List of those who have made no payment 


D.S. Brown $2.00 | Antoine Robinot | L008? 
Germain Gerdepie 3.00| J Bt Lamirante * 3.00 
Bazille Laroque 3.00 | Alexie Clairmon 3.50 
Ignace Couvillion 2.00 | Alx Degardain 2.00 
Alexis Gerdepie 3.00|J Bt Grignon 2.00 
Joseph Vioux 2.00| P. B Grignon 2.00 
Joseph Jourdain 15.00 | St Pierre or M. Harton 1.50 
Alexandre Labord 5.00| M. L. Martin 5.00 
Joseph Bourk 4.00 | Tanissla Chapu 2.00 
Paul Ducharme Sr 7.00 Goiette 2.00 
J Bt Latouche 1.00 | Maurice Mantat 5.00 
Denis Lariviere 2.00} Jean Bt Desotelle 2.00 
W T Webster 1.00 La plante 2.00 
Pierre Paquette 4.00| J. B. Vincent 


(G. L. P., XXVIII: 69.] 


FOR AN INDIAN SCHOOL. 
Subscription for a R. C. Indn. free school 


Considering the advantages of aR. C. Indn free school at 
Green Bay in favour of that portion of our fellow Beings in 
the settlement. 

And Considering Mrs Dousman!' well qualified to direct 


Se ee ee eee 
‘Mrs. Rosalie Dousman, wife of John; see Wis. Hist. Colis., xX, p. 482. 
—-Ep. 
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such a school & to instruct our Ind» youth in the nec- 
essary branches of civilized & domestic life we the sub- 
scribers, in order to enable & encourage said Mrs Dousman 
to devote her time & labours to the above said laudable 
purpose do hereby bind ourselves, [and] our heirs, to pay 
said Mrs Dousman, during one year from this date, every 
3 months quarterly the Sums, in cash or produce annexed 
to our respective names. Witness our Signatures. 


in presence of the Bearer 
Green Bay June 19th 1831.... 
Edward Fenwick $10 in advance Paid 
Henry 8. Baird $8.00 
C. A. Grignon $2.00 Paid 


[G. L P., XXVIT: 55.] 


MAZZUCHELLI COMMENDED. 


{English postscript to a French letter by Ursula Grignon, to her father, Louis Grignon, 
dated Mackinac, July 2, 1831.] 


Mr Mazzuchelli request me to tell you, and you should 
telle the inhabitants there, to be spry at there obliga- 
tion for the church he should be very soon to the Bay, and 
he wishes a good health to all of you and kindest Remem- 
brance to all the Family, I hope My Dear Father that you 
will always like him he certainly deserve the esteem of all 
and Respect Good Night 

My Dearest beloved Father. 

Addressed: ‘‘ To Louis Grignon, Esqr-, Green Bay, Territory Michigan.”’ 


{G. L. P., XXVII: 66.] 


MAZZUCHELLI TO LOUIS GRIGNON. 


iy slated from the French. ] 
Se piper ata 12 Aug. 1831 


Str,—I am impatient to receive news of the Church at 
the Bay. Let me know whether the lumber for the Church 
has been delivered, and whether the money of the sub- 
scription has been paid. Write me whether Mr. Heart is 

12 
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satisfied, whether he has begun to do anything, or whether 
he demands some money. I had intended to depart to- 
morrow for Saut St. Mary, but the arrival of Mr. Mallon 
changed my plan, because he has come to Mackinac in 
order to have a conference with Mr Ferry.’ My presence 
at the controversy is deemed necessary. I cannot tell you 
for the same reason when I shall leave here for the Bay. 
It will not be possible for me to leave Mackinac except 
during the first week in September, because I ought to 
visit the Saut. Monseignr has given me 50 dollars for the 
Church, and I will give 20 in addition, so there are 70 dol- 
lars in my hands. In my absence, I give you more power 
to act in the interest of the Church. If Mr Heart has not 
commenced his work in this month of August, I think that 
the church will not be obliged to make the first payment, 
200 dollars, on the 10th of September. Act always for the 
best, and consult Mr Lawe. 
Your friend, 
SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI 


Addressed:— ‘‘ Mr Louis Grignon, Esqr, Green Bay.”’ 
[G. L. P., XXVIII: 6.] 


MAZZUCHELLI TO GRIGNON. 


[Translated from the French.] 
10 July 1832 


I, DE MACKINAC 
Mr. Grignon 


I write you a few lines to let you know that I can buy 60 
barrels of lime for 30 dollars. If Mr. Tomson has not de- 
livered the lime at the church, or if he can use it elsewhere, 
tell him for me not to take any trouble on account of the 
lime; I will buy it here, because it is better, and we shall 
save 20 dollars. Send me an answer at once, in order that 


I may make the contract here. Do your utmost not to ex- 
hr ooo hw——— 

1Rev. William Montague Ferry, pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Mackinac, organized by him in 1822. See references to Ferry, in David- 
son’s Unnamed Wisconsin.— Ep. 
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pend the money, and to increase it, so that you can pay the 
debts this year. If Mr Hart has need of lumber, buy it 
from Mr Smith. 

Tell Mr Coles to have the kindness to place the lumber 
for the railings on board the first boat. Wishing for you 


all blessings, 
Iam 
Your ob. servant 


SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI 
Addressed: ‘‘ Mr Louis Grignon, Esqr, Green Bay, M. T.” 


(G. . P., XXIX: 70.) 


[Translated from the French.] 
21 [or 31] July 1832 


Mr. Grignon 

The Revd M. Jeanjean is coming to Greenbay to visit 
the place, and to accomplish several commissions for 
Monsieur Fenwick who finds himself ill at Mackinac. I beg 
of you to give the best possible welcome to M. Jeanjean. 
He will communicate to you news that will interest you. 

Be very zealous for the Church, and you will have a priest 
probably by the last of September. For myself, I shall 
come to see you at the time when I have promised you. 
My regards to all the family, and to friends. 

Your Servant 
SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI 
Addressed: ‘‘ Mr Louis Grignon, Esq., Green Bay.”’ 


[G. L. P., XXV: 66.] 


[Translated from the French.] 
Mackinac 30 July 1832. 


My Dear FRIEND,—I have written to Mr Hart that I 
will give him 12 dollars to cut the window-panes with his 
diamond and to set them. If he will not do it, you may tell 
Mr Dousman' to buy enough cotton to cover the seven 


peewee 
Probably John Dousman.— ED. 
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windows, unless you have already made an arrangement 
with Mr. Hart that is favorable. Do not pay for the win- 
dow-glass, but buy the putty and give 40 dollars to Mr. 
Hart, on account of extra work and expenditures which he 
has made for the church. I enclose the account in the let- 
ter. If I can find the iron here at Mackinac I will send it 
to you. Do not go to any trouble on my account; matters 
will improve, and I shall not abandon the plan of spending 
a part of the year with you, especially when the large 
steamboat is in operation. 
My compliments to all of your family 
Your esteemed friend, 
SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI Priest. 
N. B I have found, at the 
Company’s, a bar of iron 
fifteen inches [1 powce] 
square. Thereare none lar- 
ger. We must content our- 
selves with this if Mr Sil- 
vester says that it is strong 
enough. Mr. Jordain will 
have the kindness to pay 
the transportation; I will 
send him the money on my 
return. 

There are too many things 
charged on our account, but 
our own negligence leaves 
us without satisfaction. 

Addressed: ‘‘ Mr Louis Grignon, Esqr., Green Bay.” 


Indorsed: ‘‘Green Bay, 9th August, 1832. Parla Grange. Cpt Cher- 
wood.”’ 


[G. L. P., XXIX: 92.] 
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BILL FOR MATERIALS. 


Roman Catholic Church 


1832 To John P Arndt Dr 
Sept 4th To 1100 feet Boards a $12.00 per M. $13.20 
so 6 6 4 pieces Paling 120 ft 1.42 
13 = ‘* 1282 feet Boards a $12. per M 15.36 
“6 82 pieces Paling 360 feet 4,32 
“ 94 ** 502 feet Board a $12.00 M 6.33 
s¢ te 66 1341 feet Do a $12.00 M 16.06 
Oct. 30 ‘ 30 feet Boards 3/ .38 
1833 April ‘‘165 feet Boards 1.68 
Contra Credits. ss 
May 10th By Cash $25.00 $33.75 


Balance due 


Received payment, 
GREEN Bay July 17th 1833 


[Unbound MSS.]} 


BADIN TO GRIGNON. 


[Translated from the French. ] 
Mr. Louis Grignon Esqr: 


S1r,— Your venerated Father and friend is no more, he 
has given up his very Saintly soul to God his creator. 
This we shall have the honor and the happiness to do soon,— 
yes, dear Mr. Grignon, soon; the silvery locks which 
we carry are the surest warrant for this. Let us endeavor 
by a holy life, full of good works, to deserve as saintly a 
death as that of our Reverend venerated, & respected 
friend, M. G. Richard,— who, at the moment of receiving 
the august sacrament of our altar, cried with the venera-. 
ble and aged St. Simeon, “Nunc dimittis servum tuum, 
Domine, Secundum verbum tuum in pace,”— that is to say, 
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“Now, Lord, permit thou thy servant to die in peace ac- 
cording to thy word.” Let us pray the Lord for the repose 
of his soul, as we are taught by our Holy faith. We will 
also honor his body forever, by erecting to him a marble 
obelisk, which will be supported on its base,—its pedestal 
[apex], a ball surmounted by a cross. On the four faces 
of the obelisk shall be graven his epitaph, in Greek, in 
Latin, in French, and in English. Im addition, his por- 
trait shall be painted in life-size, and exposed to the view 
of the faithful at the clergy-house. Consequently we wish 
that all Catholics, and others desiring to have the honor to 
contribute to its erection,— that is, young and old, men and 
women, boys and girls,—subscribe throughout all Michi- 
gan. I beg of you, dear Mr Grignon that you will kindly 
consent to take the responsibility of collecting, or having 
collected, this voluntary contribution, and placing it in my 
possession at Detroit as soon as possible. You can write 
on a sheet of paper this which follows: “ Voluntary contri- 
bution for the erection of an obelisk to the late Revd Mr 
Gabriel Richard, grand vicar, curé of Ste Anne at Detroit, 
who died 13 Sept., 1832; & also for his portrait in life-size.”* 

I rely upon your zeal for our venerated friend, Rest 
assured of the gratitude of him who is your spiritual 
Father in Jesus-Christ our Lord. 

Your obedient Servant 
F. V. Bavin 


Missionary Priest. 

At THE CuERGY-HousE oF Detroit 

22 Sept. 1832 

Addressed: ‘‘ Mr Louis Grignon, Esq., Green Bay, Politely by Mr Ebert.” 

Indorsed: ‘‘ Received 9th October, 1832, pr Mr. R. M. Ebert.’’ 

(G. L, P., XXX: 31.] 
ee eee eee 

1A subscription paper in the Society’s archives (G. L. P., XXX: 28), 
shows that only $2.50 was raised in Green Bay for this purpose.— Ep. 
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MAZZUCHELLI TO GRIGNON. 


(Translated from the French.] 
8 May 1833 


Mr Grignon Granp Caccatin! 
On my arrival here I found the young Décari’ who came 
from Portage with a horse, in search of me; he gave me 
a letter which your Father Pierre® wrote me from that 
place. Seeing that the savages await me with impatience, 
I shall not stop here as I intended. Your daughter EHliza- 
beth, Rachel Law, and Paulite are going as far as the 
grand Bute [des Morts]. I see that God has arranged all 
these matters in order to give your daughter an oppor- 
tunity to render a great service to her Church, by remain- 
ing two or three weeks with the savages whom I must 
visit. After serious consideration, I have decided to ac- 
company your daughter as far as Portage; the chief reason 
is that there is no one there who is in a position to instruct 
the savages. Your permission is considered necessary; but 
how can we have it at once? There remains for me noth- 
ing but to interpret the pious disposition of your heart. 
Your piety and your zeal for religion leave me no doubt 
whatever that you would give her your permission to do 
the will of God in su holy a cause; and that you will make 
this little sacrifice for J. C. because he makes so great ones 
every day for us. It is I who ask permission from you for 
her, and I ask it of you in the name of Jesus Christ. By 
travelling very easily we can reach Portage by Saturday. 
We have two savages to guide and assist us. Elizabeth 
will not suffer inthe least. God will give her better health 
than if she had remained at home. I will purchase for her 
whatever she will need. I will say with St. Paul, “Jf God 


be with us, who shall be against us?” 
Your servant 


SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI Priest. 
Addressed: ‘Mr Louis Grignon, Esq., Green Bay.” 
Indorsed: ‘‘Recd by Mile. Rachel Lawe, 8th May, 1833. L. Grignon.”’ 
{G. L. P., XXXI: 34.] 
1Grand Kakalin, the modern Kaukauna.— Ep. 
2 One of the Decorah family, of the Winnebago tribe.— Ep. 
8 Pierre Grignon, Sr.— Eb. 
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INDIAN SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 
Regulations for the Roman Catholic Indian free schooliof Green Bay 
The Board of Trustees for this school shall consist of 
Messieurs J. Lawe L. Grignon & L. Rouse. 
Mr L. Grignon shall fill the offices of Treasurer & Sec- 
retary. Mrs. Rosalia Dowsman Superior & Cheif Teacher 
& Miss Elizabeth Grignon Assistant Teacher. 
The Trustees will prepare the school, :provide it with 
Benches & other necessaries; & give notice to Mrs. Dows- 
man when ready. She will then appoint the day for open- 
ing the school. 
The Trustees will make known to the Public the day of 
the opening of the school and they will recommend the 
subjects for tuition. 
Mrs. Dowsman will act in concert with the Trustees & 
consult them on the admission of children & other persons 
to the school. 
All poor Indians to be admitted gratuitously for all in- 
structions; others on moderate terms, agreed on by Trus- 
tees & Mrs. Dowsman. 
The object of this school is to inculcate industry moral- 
ity & christian piety —and to teach the art of speliing 
reading & writing &c. 
The amount of donations & receipts from the subscrip- 
tion, now in circulation, after deducting expences con- 
tracted for the school, shall be divided into three parts or 
sums, two of which shall be paid by the Treasurer to Mrs. 
Dowsman & the other or third part to Miss E. Grignon. 
These regulations to be valid & of full effect untill the 
Bishop, his Successor or Vicar General, shall visit this 
settlement again. 
GivEN aT GREEN Bay By order of Edw. Fenwick 
THs 24 or JunE 1831 Bp of Cincinnati and 
Administrator of the 
Territories of Michi- 
gan & NorthWest 
These regulations are to be continued 


14 suLy, 1833 FRrED: Rese Vic: General 
[G. L. P., XXVII: 58.] 
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MAZZUCHELLI TO AUGUSTIN GRIGNON. 


[Translated from the French.] 
27 Sept. 1833 


Mr Augustin Grignon DeErTrRoir 

On the 15th of September we arrived at Mackinac, where 
the wind was against us for two days. On the 21st, at, 
noon, we landed at detroit. Your daughter has been all 
the time in good health, with the exception of a little sea. 
sickness. Monseigneur Résé, before going to Cincinnati, 
has agreed to accompany Sophie as far as Somerset: hav- 
ing left here on the 24th, she has already reached her des- 
tination. She has always shown avery great satisfaction 
and eagerness to be with her cousin. The expenses of her 
journey will not exceed 20 dollars. I shall receive news of 
her from Somerset before my departure from Detroit for 
Green Bay, which will not be before the 15th of October. 


My respects to all the family. 
Your humble servant 


SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI 
Addressed: ‘‘Mr Augustin Grignon, Green Bay, M. T. via Chicago.” 
[G. L. P., XXXII: 22.] 


BILLS FOR MATERIALS. 


Catholic Church Green Bay 
To R. & A. J. Irwin. 


1831 
October 8 To hauling 23 Sticks of lumber from 
the river to the church 2.00 
1832 
Septr 8 5 1b. Nails @ 1s. 100 1b. do 11.00 11.62%. 
13 1 Tin kettle 1.25 
15 2prs butts @ 2s. 2doz Screws @ ls. 75 
17 1. brads 4s. 2 screws 4c 54 
Recording a deed by A. J. Irwin .88 
OCtorm Oma Natlgise. cc csc iccles dace cses @ ls. 25 
11 2 do ' 1s. 25 
18 3 paint brushes ea. 2s. 3s. 4s. 1.12% 
19 15 yds red ribbon @ 1s- 1.8714 
27 2 1b. 20 Ib. nails oC ANY 2.50 
30 1 paint brush s .56 


$23 .6034, 
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Dr Sir, 

Above you have our account against the church amtg. 
to $23.604 which we hope on examination may be found 
correct. Yours very respy. 

R. & A. J. Irwin 
Novr. 5, 1832. 
Revd, Mr, Mazzuchelli 

Indorsed: ‘‘Recd. Green Bay May 6. 1833 Twenty three Dollars & Sixty 

Cents in full of the within account. R. & A. J. Irwin.” 


[G. L. P., XXX: 45.] 


(Undated memorandum. ] 
Amount of Boards furnished by Augustin Grignon for the 
Catholic Church 


Augustin Grignon) 2 7s,c1 ssa alate ratete ss is toa icie otdinieistererstels 2000 feet 
Lewis Grignon 500 
P&A Grignon 500 
Charles Grignon 200 
Brisk Hyott 1000 
John Bt Jomvine 500 
Louis Kerby 500 
Lawrish our man 500 
John Bt Canaden 500 


{G. L. P., XXVIII: 66.] 


The Catholic Church of Green Bay 


1831 & 32 To Augustin Grignon Dr. 
0} 5453 Meet, Boards jin... ncisne te cet eae $15.00 81.79 1/2 

“* 592 «6 «=Scantling $15.00 8.88 

** 4000 M Shingles $2.50 10.00 
$100.67 1/2 


Recd Green Bay 24th Jany 1834 of John Lawe Highty 
Dollars and Seventy Five Cents on the above account. 


Agt Grignon 
{Unbound MSS.] 
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TO COLLECT PEW RENTS. 


[Translated from the French.] 


I, the priest undersigned, give full power to Mr Louis 
Grignon to receive for me the rent for pews, for the year 
1824, which has not yet been paid 

SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI Priest 
26 May 1834 
Green Bay 
[G. L. P., XX XIII: 54.) 


MAZZUCHELLI TO LOUIS GRIGNON. 


[Translated from the French.] 
28 June 1834 G. B. 


Sir,—I ask of you the favor that you will go to Mr. 
Ellis' or his wife, to procure the remainder of the Al- 
manacs, for which I made inquiries some months ago. 
They have neglected to obtain them from the office of the 
enquirer. I think there will be no difficulty in getting 
them; it will be sufficient to ask for them. 

Your Servant 
SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI C. P. 
Indorsed: ‘ Note of Rev. S. Mazzuchelli to Louis Grignon, for Mr. Ellis.” 
[G. L. P., XXXITT: 80.) 


{Translated from the French.] 
22 July 1834 


Fort WINNEBAGO 


Mr Grignon 
I enclose to you a letter for Monseigneur Résé I shall 


leave this place on Monday next, and on Wednesday I hope 
to be at the Bay. Capt. Mc Cabe is very ill. They admit 
that he will not recover. Excuse my pen; I cannot find a 
better one Your servant 
SAMUEL MAZZUCHELLI 
Addressed: “To Mr Louis Grignon, Esq", Green Bay, M. T.”’ 
(G. L. P., XXXIII: 98.] 


1 Andrew G. Ellis was at this time proprietor of the Green Bay Jntelli- 
gencer, and Father Mazzuchelli has reference to the printing office con- 


nected therewith.— Ep. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE BISHOP. 
[Translated from the French. Without date, unfinished, and unsigned ; evidently a 
draft.] 

It would be presuming a great deal, to flatter Ourselves 
that Our application could possesse any Merit! But the 
desire to have a Missionary among us justifies Our proceed- 
ing. Religion, with the aid of the Ministers whom We have 
had the advantage of having up to the present time, has. 
not yet opened the eyes of the inhabitants of this place to 
heir duties toward the Divine Being. The alternative of 
having a Missionary with us only for atime has Doubtless 
a retrograde effect, and it is of this that we take advantage 
to Urge that your zeal for the Salvation of Souls, may 
kindly replace the reverends ... . . by New guard- 
ians of religion. As we are under obligations to Mr Mazu- 
kelly, if we have a place sufficiently Convenient for offering 
to God the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, entirely confident 
of the result of his zeal, we solicit from your benevolence 
that this same gentleman should be Again accorded to Us; 
and if there are any difficulties on account of the Missions 
which He proposes to undertake, it will be easy to make 
amends for them by giving him an assistant, with whom 
he can codperate without inconvenience for the Missions 
which may be established. 

We shall consider ourselves greatly favored by your ac- 
quiescence in the request that we submit to your eminence, 
of whom we are, with submission, the 


Indorsed: ‘‘ addressed to the bishop.”’ 
[G. L. P., XXXII: 63.] 


FATHER HATSCHER TO JACQUES PORLIER. 
[Translated from the French.] 


MY VERY DEAR AND GREATLY RESPECTED MR. POIRLIER, — 
At the last interview with Mgr the Bishop, you had reason 
to conclude that his Logic in Regard to us had changed, 
and that he thinks of restoring matters at the Bay to their 
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old footing. The Congregation of St. Leopold, which up 
to the present time has furnished a great deal of Money to 
Mgr, has offered to furnish him still more if he favors our 
Institute in his Diocese. They have caused him to see 
that, in receiving this body into our Diocese, he will never 
lack either priests or Helpers,—since the Correspondence 
which we maintain with the Institute of St. Leopold, and 
with the People of Austria, keeps up liberality in favor of 
his Diocese, and will furnish Resources for the support of 
all the Churches, of both the whites and the Savages. It 
is in this manner that the Missions support themselves 
everywhere else. The Vineyard of the Lord is entrusted 
to an organization in Belgium, who bind themselves to sup- 
ply quarters suitable to each Catholic Parish. This di- 
minishes expenses to the Bishop and to the Parishes, and 
assures the people that they need never remain without a 
Pastor because the Pastor is obliged to remain through 
obedience to his Congregation, which is not the usage 
among Secular Pastors. God, therefore, who mortifies 
and vivifies, mortifies you for your faults by causing you 
to leave the Bay; he vivifies you by his Mercy in enabl- 
ing you to return thither as soon as the new Superior 
shall arrive from Europe. He will not delay coming and 
arranging with Mgr the Bishop for power in regard to all 
the necessities of the various Catholic Parishes. That will 
lessen for him the expenses assumed and risked for a semi- 
nary, insure good order in the Parishes, and render the 
Diocese flourishing. This will bring about, with the 
spiritual good which will result therefrom, the prosperity 
of the People, honor to our Holy Religion, and the glory 
of God, which as you know is the sole Reason why we de- 
sire to be among you, as everywhere else. 

I am delighted by the favorable prospect for the wel- 
fare of the Savages, for the Diocese, and for those who have 
been annoyed by our removal. It is this also which causes 
me to go to the Saut, Since a door will be opened there 
for the Gospel all around the lake. The various Indian 
chiefs of that region saw me at the Saut in the spring, and 
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agreed with cordiality to embrace our Holy Faith. Let us 
rejoice, then, in the Lord, since he has favored our de- 
sires,— which, having for their aim only his glory and your 
spiritual welfare, inspire in us new reasons for Confidence 
that he will not refuse his Paradise to those to whom he 
furnishes the means of Salvation, with a providence so as- 
sured and so lasting. 

You can whisper that in the ears of all those who rejoice 
in the Lord, and of all whose Ardor will be thereby revived 
toward Religion,— that they may address their vows to the 
Giver of all good gifts, and be ready to profit by the favors 
which God offers — both to us, to be useful to You, and to 
them, to assure their spiritual well-being. 

Salute and embrace all the friends of the good cause. 
Commend us to the prayers of all, and assure all that it is 
purely spiritual interests that induce you to desire our re- 
turn there, where we have placed our first affections, em- 
ployed our first Efforts (however feeble), and seen a new 
Superior for our Congregation,— henceforth — to direct all 
our attention to the perfecting of that which we have only 
observed as a minor duty. 

Iam, with sentiments of [devoted] friendship, your very 
affectionate and humble servant 

in J. Ch, 
FRANCOIS HATSCHER, 
C. S. L. Pr. [Priest of the Congregation 
of St. Leopold. ] 
On Laxr Huron, 6 August, 1834 


Salutation to my old Charret and his daughters, to Mac- 
cabees, to Messrs Ducharmes, Pridket, Lemieux, Paquet 
Law, Bodouin, and to all the Messrs. Grignons and Poir- 
liers. 


Addressed: ‘‘To Mr. Poirlier, Agent of the American Fur Co., care of 
Mr. Abbot, Mackinak or Bay Vert, Green bay.”’ 


(G. eB. eX XXIV: 6. 
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A REJECTED BILL. 


The Menomonee Nation of Indians, 
To Samuel Mazzuchelli, Superintendant of the 
Catholic Mission at Green Bay............. Dr. 


To services rendered in educating & instructing individuals of 
said nation at the Catholic Church at Green Bay —for seats 
& pews in said Church used & occupied by said individuals dur- 
ing the Years 1831, 2, 3, & 4, and for services & expences 
of a minister in visiting their villages at the Butte des Morts, 
Grand Cacalin, & on each side of Green Bay, upon their re- 


MCS ach oa te DOME APIVANIN SS het eiorcys avvelretcicreleim scree sleitierais aie siete cle ¢ $1, 000.00 
To 250 feet of hewed timber for Building a Chapel at the Grand 
Cacaling inctas pers tooteesde. wet oct ess cee renee we oe ok ods 12.50 
PROM MMseete Scan Elin Menta ser ccs sila ec oasis she-caee arivow eee ole 12.00 
COAT AN RAIDS co Gal SIS ASS Gas | Renee ene Ent ae ee ee 15.00 


1 Hand Saw — 16 lbs nails. 1 Handsaw pli. 1 Hammer, 1 Gimblet, 
2 Axes & 4-20-light windows, with the Glass delivered to 
Augustin J. Aw-ma-ta, chief at the Cacalin.................. 26.00 
To an Indian almanac, rendered by signs equally useful to those 
among the Natives who are unable to read their language, 
published at Green Bay 150 Copies............-... 0.2. eeeeee 18.00 


[On reverse of bill, in same handwriting.] 

We the undersigned Chiefs and head men of the Meno- 
monee Nation of Indians, do hereby acknowledge that the 
within and foregoing account is correct & just, and that 
the said sums ought to be paid: and we do hereby agree 
that the amount thereof shall be paid out of the fund ap- 
propriated & set apart in our Treaties with the United 
States, for the purposes of aiding in the education of the 
people of our Nation, or out of our annuities. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands at 
Green Bay the day of November A. D. 1834 

In presence of 


Indorsed as follows: 
Revd. Mr. Mazzuchelli’s a/c against the Menomonee Nation of Indians 


$1080.00. 
Presented by Mr. Jos. Dickinson as the attorney of the Revd. Mr. Mazzu- 


chelli. 
The whole Chiefs of the Menomonee Nation of Indians assembled in Coun- 
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cil, say that they know nothing about the within paper, and refuse to pay 
this account. 


G: Boyp. 

U.S. Ind. At. 
signed Gro M: BrooxE 

B. B. Genl. 
Signed R. E. Crary 

Mily Dis: Agent. 
A true copy 

G: Boyd 
Ind. Agt. 


[Boyd, IV: 98.] 


FATHER VAN DEN BROEK TO LOUIS GRIGNON. 
[Translated from the French.] 

Mr. Louis Grignon 

I hope that you will have the kindness to settle your 
business with Mr. Mazzechelli, because he is going away to- 
morrow, and I do not at all like that the confusion which 
you tell me exists therein should continue any longer, as it 
interferes with the well-being and order of the Congrega- 
tion. I think, in this way—that you as well as I will 
prefer good order, and that you will certainly settle this 
business before tomorrow, as well as you can, because he 
says that he remembers more than the first half of it 
Tam 

Your Servant and Friend 


T. J. VAN DEN BROEK 
7 Sept. 1834 


Addressed: ‘‘ Mr Louis Grignon.’’ 
(G. L. P., XXXIV: 23.] 


[Translated from the French.] 
Mr. L. Grignon! 


You will oblige me greatly if you can do me the pleasure 
of sending me to-morrow, in good season, a man with a 
cart to haul the timber for the cemetery. 


At the same time, I hope that you will kindly consent 
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that your daughter, Miss Elizabeth, shall instruct the 


Children of the Savages. 
By your favor [en faveur] 


I am your 
Servant and Friend 


5 Oct. 1834 
Addressed: ‘Mr Louis Grignon.” 
{G. L. P., XXXIV: 43.] 


T. J. VAN Den Broek 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR AN ORGAN. 
[Translated from the French.] 
Subscription Green Bay 1834 
We the Undersigned promise and Bind ourselves each 
one to pay the sums Annexed to our names for and in order 
to procure an Organ for our Catholic Church at Green Bay, 
the Payment of which is to be made on Demand or at the op- 


tion of the person to whom it pertains to receive these sums. 


John Lawe Paid $12.00 
Robert M. Eberts 10.00 
Peter B. Grignon 2. 
Jacques Porlier 5.00 Paid 
J.J. Porlier 1.00 Paid 
Paul Porlier 1.00 Paid 
Augustin Grignon Jr 1.50 
Joseph Jirardin 1.00 Paid 
A. J. Vieux 1.25 Paid 
Charles Dupreé 50 
Joseph Ducharme 1.00 
Paul Ducharme .50 
Hyassaine Laplante .50 Paid 
Amable Vioux 1.00 
Gabriel Brunette 1.00 

L. Grignon 10.00 
Pierre Juneau 1.00 
Charles Mettez 50 Paid 
Joseph Lemieux 0.50 paid 
Francois Beauprée 1.00 
Thomas L. Franks 4.00 Paid 
Jacques Ecuyer 1.00 
Francois Dagenet Jr 50 
Sizard Ducas 50 
Prisque Hyotte 50 Paid 
C. A. Grignon $1.00 


Paul Grignon Eq. Paid 50 
(G. L. P., XXXIV: 80.] 


13 


Francois Charette Paid 


Pierre Charette Paid 


Jean Bt Thybeault Paid 


Alexander laborde 

Md Salomon Paid 

Maria Brabansel Paid 

Elisabeth Jacob Paid 

Philip Jansen 

Jean B DeSautel Paid 
Boulle Paid 

Paul Ducharm Paid 

Francois Bodewyn 

J Martin 

Elisabeth Carbono 

Mess. Tompson 
Michael 

Mad Dousman 

Ant La Fringe 

Mad. Porlier Paid 

Mad Baptist Paid 

Ant Alort Paid 

Louis Gravel 

Joseph Vieux 

Joseph Paquet Paid 

Charle Rox 

August Bieson 


Curé 


50 
50 
50 
2.00 Paid 
50 
1.00 
1 00 
2 00 
25 
1 00 
50 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
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AN ADDRESS TO FATHER H&ATSCHER. 
[Translated from the French, No signatures accompany this undated draft.] 


Addressed to the Reverend Mr Hedcher Missionary. 

Sir, —In accordance with the Sentiments of the Cath- 
olics of the Place, and my own Conviction regarding your 
zeal in the service of this parish,— in spite of the imputa- 
tions which have been made Against your Character and 
your duties as Missionary, imputations which seemed cal- 
culated to remove you from Us,—I do not hesitate, sup- 
ported by a general desire, to address a petition to you 
which implores your assistance until a superior authority 
obliges you to leave Us. And, to give more weight to my 
claims, I will permit Myself to present to you the Contra- 
dictions, the imputations, and the persecutions against Our 
Common Master, Our Lord Jesus Christ, who suffered 
every-thing without abandoning his Flock, until the last 
Moment of his Mission, — at which time he was able to 
substitute for himself his apostles, prepared for the Serv- 
ice of the Holy Spirit. You will appreciate, better than 
we, the Merits of our petition and of your apostolic duties. 

Without entering into the reasons which might oblige 
you to leave us, I find there one of the Means employed 
by the Enemy of our salvation to gain possession of the 
great Field and there establish his Dominion 

However that may be, we will not abandon our convic- 
tion of your Merit, and of our own obligations to you; and 
we beg you to Believe in Our perfect gratitude, and in the 
esteem of one and All of the Undersigned .. . the 
Majority of the inhabitants of the Bay. 

Indorsed: ‘‘Address to the Reverend Mr Hedcher by the inhabitants of 
the Bay.”’ 

{G. L. P., XXXII: 60.) 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE BISHOP. 


[Translated from the French. Undated.] 
Monseigneur Frederick Reizey, Bishop of Michigan territory 


MoN SEIGNEUR,— The inhabitants of Green Bay assem- 
bled take occasion to present to you their Submission, in 
addressing to you their humble petition to obtain of your 
eminence that the reverend Mr Hedcher may pass the 
winter among them. Their Confidence and their attach- 
ment to this Zealous pastor is the point of support to their 
solicitation. 

Since some persons endeavor to make them share in cer- 
tain imputations disadvantageous to this respected Mis- 
sionary, they disclaim them As absolutely contrary to their 
entire Conviction of his merit 

May this application, Mon Seigneur, devoid of ‘every 
other merit except sincerity, be accepted by your eminence, 
with the assurance of the profound respect of the under- 


signed. 
Jean Baptiste Carboneaux fils 


Agt Grignon 

J.J. Porlier Francois Baudouin 
J.J. Porlier Jnr. Fanfan Fauvette 

J. Jourdain Josephe Lemieux Pere 
C. Grignon Pere Josephe Berare 

C. Grignon fils Etienne Dinigé 


Amable Durocher Pere 

Olivier Chaupeaux 

P. L. Grignon 

J. Bt. Plant 

Amable Hartte 

Joseph Bouché fils 

Whilliams Jourdain fils 

Peter Bernard Grignon 

Isax Jaques Alexander Grignon 
William Powell 


Js DuCharme Pere 
Jen Bapteis Sein Vein Sant [Jean 
een neene tls Baptiste St. Vincent] 


proseph Dugrne Sf Jean Baptiste Ginas 
Tousaint Ducharme fils John G. Peltier 
Antoine Carboneaux fils 
Amable Carboneaux fils 

Indorsed: ‘‘ Addressed to the bishop.”’ 
[G. L. P., XXXII: 59.] 


Maxime Garvies 
Charles A. Grignon 
Francois Bauprés 
Jean Baptiste Bauprés 
Joseph Bauprés 
Francois Jusiaume 
Louis Bourdon 

Joseph Houlles 
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VAN DEN BROEK TO LOUIS GRIGNON. 


(Translated from the French.] 


Kaxatin 24 Dec. 1835 
Mr. Grignon! 


You can do me a great kindness by sending me your 
daughter Margarith, for a time. I am at present living 
here at the Mission-house, which the protestants have 
occupied; and I shall remain here until the house and the 
Church on the other shore are completed. I have no one 
to interpret or assist me, so do me this friendly act, and 
send her to me, if possible,— for, being in the midst of the 
savages, I can not talk with them at all. I do not doubt 
that you will grant my request, and I am ready to render 
you services whenever I can, since I am your friend and 


Servant. 
T. J. VAN DEN BROEK 


Miss. 
Addressed: ‘‘ Mr Charle Grignon, at Grand Bute des Morts.”’ 
(G. L. P., XXXVI: 72.] 


VAN DEN BROEK TO MISS GRIGNON. 


(Translated from the French.} 


GranD Kaxkatin 27 Dec. 1835 
Miss Elizabeth Grignon! 


I hope that you are still in good health, as I for my part 
am,— thanks to God, very well. A few days ago, I wrote 
you a letter, but Il gaveit toa Savage to carry to the house 
of Alex [Grignon] for Mr. Chaild,' but the Savage let it fall 
into the river. It is for that reason that I take up the pen 
again to write to you anew, in the hope that Mr. Chaild 
will not yet have left for the Bay. 

Perhaps you have already heard that I had a great deal 
of difficulty in coming here, because I left too late, for the 
reason that those who had promised me to carry my lug- 
gage did not come, because it was very cold that day I 


SS SS er ee ee 


1 Apparently Ebenezer Childs, of Green Bay.— Ep. 
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was therefore obliged to remain for the night 7 miles from 
the mission; and the next day we went 4 miles astray, on 
account of which we reached here 4 hours after noon. Not 
finding anything in the house, I immediately sent some one 
to your Aunt, to ask some assistance, which she did not 
delay to send us; and since that time we have had no lack 
of food; we have everything in abundance,—bread and 
butter, fresh meats, potatoes, &c. &c. As soon as the sav- 
ages at the Butte’ heard that I had arrived they sent me 
Marie Anne, daughter of the little Wolf, who is a very 
capable woman. Until that time, I had been obliged usu- 
ally to do my own cooking; but after a few days she ar- 
rived, and so I am relieved from that burden; and she does 
my cooking very well. Afterward, having written a letter 
to your Uncle, Charles Grignon, asking for Margarith, he 
did not delay sending her to me, and so Margarith Grignon 
arrived on Sunday, the 20th of December. She is well ac- 
quainted with Marianna, the little Wolf; therefore, they 
help me perfectly. Behold me, then, well settled. 

Well, Elizabeth, give my Compliments to your mama, 
and tell her that I shall expect her soon with you to spend 
several days. Your Aunt was here two days, and returns 
again today. I have given lodging for 5 days to about 40 
savages; I fed them, and all were entirely satisfied. Every 
morning and evening, they sang canticles, and prayed for 
an hour with the Rosary, etc. Just the day before Christ- 
mas, I received a package from my Mother, with a good 
many letters, a little money, 200 chaplets, and some crosses 
and images, which I shall therefore be able to distribute 
among the savages. 

The minister, Mr. March,’ the Minister who has lived 
here, has been here three times, and each time he saw as 
many savages. He was greatly surprised to see them, and 
asked me whether I always had so many people. I believe 


1 Evidently Petite Butte des Morts.— Ep. 
2 Rev. Cutting Marsh, a Congregational missionary to the Stockbridges. 
See Davidson’s Unnamed Wisconsin, index.— Ep. 
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that he was jealous, because he had hoped to convert some 
of them to his own Religion. 

I teach the Savages every day, and I have children who 
have already, in 8 days, perfectly learned the alphabet. I 
have instructed both adults and children, and have ap- 
pointed those who best understand, to teach the others the 
examples that I have given them. With the aid of Mar- 
garith and Marianna, I instruct in our holy Religion those 
who do not know enough to become good Christians. 

I have not now much time to write, as I think that Mr. 
Chaild is about to leave. I salute you, therefore, with my 
whole heart; and as the days of this year will very soon be 
passed, and we shall soon see a new year, I can not refrain 
from wishing you all future prosperity. I hope that all 
your sorrows, troubles, and adversities will be ended 
with the passing year, and that you may have more happi- 
ness and tranquillity in the future. I need not commend 
you to God in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, that God 
may give you all tranquillity of mind, prosperity, safety, 
and, some time, life eternal. 

Give my compliments to papa and your aunt. Be so 
kind as to say to Mr. Irving [Irvin], if you please, that if 
letters come for me he may forward them to G. Kakalin. 

I salute you: pray for me as I do for you, and I am your 
friend, 

T. J. Van DEN BROEK 

Addressed: ‘‘ Mile. Elizabeth Grignon, with Mr. Louis Grignon, at Bay 


Verte.” 
[G. L. P., XXXVI: 78.] 


VAN DEN BROEK TO LOUIS GRIGNON. 
[Translated from the French. ] 
Mr. Louis Grignon 
Do me, if you please, the favor to ask Mr. Pierre Pa- 
quette the reason why he refuses to pay to a Rev. Priest 
the money for his children! 
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At the same time you can do me a service by saying to 
Mr. J. Doty that Mr. Boid’ has notified me that I must go 
to his office to vindicate myself because I have begun to 
build a house for the savages; otherwise I must pay 1000 
dollars —I have written to him thus: 


Sir,— I have been today notified that you have summoned 
me to appear at your office, to justify myself for having 
commenced to build a mission house for the benefit of the 
savages. If this be so, you will do me a great kindness, if 
you will have the goodness to send me a short letter that 
I may know that it is on your authority; and after I shall 
have the honor of receiving your letter, I shall be ready to 
satisfy your wish. I do notat all doubt that you will render 
me this service, and that you will certainly have the kind- 
ness to appoint a day and an hour, as I am constantly oc- 
cupied with the school for the savage children. I have &c 
&ec. the 4th Jan. 


Thus far, the letter to Mr. Boid 

If you will have the kindness {to ask Mr Doty, for me, 
whether I have replied satisfactorily, and what I should say, 
if he demands that I come to his office. 

iam with much respect 
Your friend 
T. J. VAN DEN BROEK. 

Granp Kaxkatin 30 Jan. 1836. 


Addressed: ‘‘ Mr. Louis Grignon, Green bay.”’ 
{G. L. P., XX XVII: 10.] 


[Translated from the French.| 


: Gr. Cacanin 30 Jany 1836 
Mr. L. Grignon! 


I was very much grieved when I heard of the unfortu- 
nate accident which has happened to you. I can imagine 
how impatient that must make you, who are accustomed to 
work; but, as you know that God chastises his children 


1 George Boyd, the U. S. Indian Agent.—Hp. 
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whom he loves, I hope that you will accept it for the 
health of your soul, and that you will profit greatly from 
the blessings that God confers on us. He punishes us 
sometimes'in one limb, when we had deserved to be pun- 
ished in our entire body. Have patience, then, and accept 
this accident, thanking God for his mercies which he has 
shown you for the welfare of your soul. 

The suffering which you have had may perhaps be the 
reason why you have not been able to respond to the re- 
quests which I have made of you—that you would ask 
Mr. Doty how I shall deal with Mr. Boids, who has sum- 
moned me to his office. I hope that you surely will have 
the goodness to honor me (by Mr. Robert Grignon, who 
will pass by my house) with your letters, and write to me 
what Mr. Paquette has given as a reason why he has re- 
fused to pay for his children. For my part I have put in 
my claim to payments; and, since he refuses, I am told to 
prosecute by law. Because he has not been here, I was 
about to leave for Portage last week; but the cold hindered 
me so that Icould only come as far as your brother Charles’s! 
house. If he does not pay me before the 15 Feb’y, I shall 
be obliged to send a constable to him, and that will cost. 
him a great deal 


I beg you to do me the kindness to write me whether 
my accounts, which I have sent you, will soon be paid — 
that is, what I have paid for the convent. I have, besides, 
paid a great deal more; but, as you know, the accounts of 
Rev. Mr. Mazichelli are in such confusion that I cannot. 
separate the personal debts from the debts paid for the. 
convent. One account, which I have placed among my own, 
concerns Josef Ducharm; it has not yet been receipted, he. 
should receive it; it is commission money. 

I hope that you will respond to my requests; and I de- 
sire for you that God may give you strength to endure all 
ig a 


? Who lived on the Portage trail at the Kaukauna (Grand Kakalin) 
rapids.—Ep. 
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things for your salvation; and, after having made my com- 
pliments to the good wife and Miss Elizabeth, I am your 


friend and servant 
T. J. VAN DEN BROEK. 


Addressed: ‘‘Mr. Louis Grignon, Green Bay.’’ 
[Geb Pe Xe XV LE 152] 


AN APPEAL TO THE BISHOP. 


[Translated from the French. Unsigned; evidently a draft.] 
To Rd, Fra Resee 


Bishop of Michigan. 
GREEN Bay 8th February 1836 


VERY REVEREND,— Permit me to take the liberty to ad- 
dress to you these lines in regard to my situation. Judge 
Doty was to pay for the School only once in Six months, 
but if it should be possible that your eminence direct him 
to pay every quarter It Is very probable that he would do 
so; and, As I am Obliged to Support myself, it would assist 


me very much. 
I am With the most profound 


respect and Obedience 
Your very Humble Servant 
[G. L. P., XXXVII: 16.] 


LOUIS GRIGNON TO THE BISHOP. 
[Translated from the French.] 

Reverend Mr Frederick Ressée 

Bishop of Michigan 
Green Bay February 1836 

Very WortTHyY REVEREND,— Permit me to take the lib- 
erty of addressing these lines to you in regard to the 
School for Savages. By a letter from Rd Mr. Bonduel 
dated the 7th of last July, which I received on my arrival 
in Wisconsin,—in which he solicited my consent that my 
daughter E. should go to reopen the School which had 
been Obliged to close for weighty reasons, that is to say, 
Too little Compensation— Having Consented to the De- 
mands of Rd Mr. Bonduel, which were repeated by Rev 


Mr Sandrell on his arrival here, 
fd 
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I desire to Know whether she will receive anything or 
not. I have Heard say that Judge Doty has some funds 
for this Purpose, but that he will only pay every six months, 
but if it pleases Your Eminence to Direct him to pay by 
the Quarter he will probably do so, and that would accom- 
modate her Much more satisfactorily seeing that it is nec- 
essary for her to Support Herself 

I am with high Regard and Profound respect to your 


Reverence 
Your Ob. Servant 


; L2G; 
Addressed: ‘‘Rd Frederick Résée, Bishop of Michigan.’’ 


(G. L. P., XXXVII: 18.] 


THE BISHOP TO JOHN LAWE. 


DEAR Sir,—I have received a letter of the two misses 
Law of Somerset in which they requested me to pay to 
them the $100 I had received of you but had paid said sum 
a month before to the Bishop of Cincinnati who visited me 
at Detroit, and who intended to see them at Somerset, and 
I hope that ere this they have received their money. They 
invited me also kindly to visit them, and I answered them 
that it was probable I could see them soon because my 
avocations would likely soon call me that direction. Rev. 
Mr. Badin has not been able to find out the man mentioned 
in your memorandum. Yours most Respectfully 


FRED. RESE Bp of Detroi 
Derroir 15th Oct. p troit 


1836 


Addressed: ‘‘ Hon. Judge Law, Green Bay, Ouisconsin.”’ 
(G. L. P., XXXVIII: 33.] 


VAN DEN BROEK TO L. GRIGNON. 


Mr. Grignon! (Translated from the French.] 


Have the goodness to give the bearer of this letter my 
watch, and to buy two barrels of flour for me. Please keep 
these at your house until I shall have an opportunity to 
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send for them; because I fear that, for some time, I can not 
buy any more. The Rev. Father Hatscher has told me that 
he will pay you for the lumber and the lime that he has 
borrowed from you. 

You would do me a great pleasure if you would keep 
your promise of remaining several days at my house 
With my compliments to the good wife and your children, 

I am, with much respect, 

Your friend 


T. J. VAN DEN BROEK. 
Litre Cuourtk, 1 Dec. 1836 


Addressed: ‘‘Mr Louis Grignon, at La Baie Verte.’’ 
{G. L. P., XXXVITI: 51.] 


VAN DEN BROEK TO LAWE. 


. (Translated from the French.] 

Mr. Lawe! 

I have received your letter by the Savage, and to-morrow 
I will comply with your wish. Thursday I shall go to the 
Bay to give you an answer. I have sent to Lt. Louis’! 
house to tell him that he is to come here with the cattle. 
At this moment, therefore, I can not send further reply by 
the savage Have the kindness to send the enclosed letter 
without delay to Paul Ducharme, who lives near the church, 
since the letter is very urgent in regard to a commission 


which he is to execute 
Your servant 
T. J. V. D. BROoEK 
LitrLe CHUTE 
28 May 1838 
Addressed: ‘‘ Mr. J. Lawe, Navarino.’’ 
Indorsed: “In answer to mine of the 28th Inst.” 
(G. L. P., XLI: 51.] 
Eu rade Sn aa od Ck epi eee 
1 Referring to Louis Grignon, who had been a lieutenant in the British 
Indian department, in the War of 1812-15.— Eb. 
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[Translated from the French.] 
Mr. Louis Grignon 


I profit by the occasion which presents itself to reply to 
your letter of the 20 Feb., that I have had the pleasure of 
receiving it. I would send you the essence of peperement, 
but I have no spirits of wine (or alchohol) If you could 
send me a bottle, I have enough oil of peperement to make 
it for you. 

You will oblige me greatly if you will have the kindness 
to see at the post office whether there are any letters for 
me, and at the same time have them look for the Navar- 
rine newspapers, the Wisconsin democrat.‘ I have not had 
them for 3 weeks. I am about to lengthen the church 20 
feet, and to build a steeple about 40 feet high; and on the 
first boat I expect the bell from Mr Davis of Detroit. I 
am trying to have my parishioners contribute something 
for this work, and believe that they will indeed be willing, 
because they know very well what I have done up to this 
time, entirely alone. They see that our parish becomes 
more considerable every year; there are not pews enough 
to satisfy all those who wish for a place in our church; 
there are 30 pews rented, and I am having 30 more of them 
made; and each pew gives 4 dollars a year to the church. 

I have given Mad. Polier the list, to show it to you, if 
perchance you are desirous of being among those who will 
subscribe to assist in the expenses; for I do not doubt that 
there ‘will be some of the friends at the Bay who are well 
inclined toward the Little Chute 

After having offered my respects to your family 

I am with respect 
your friend 


T. J. VAN DEN BROEK. 
Litrte Cxute 1 March 1839 
P. S. You will infinitely oblige me if you will ask Mr. 
ee 
‘The Wisconsin Democrat was the successor (Aug., 1836) of the 
Green Bay Intelligencer and the Wisconsin Free Press. In 1840, the 
Democrat was removed by the proprietor, C. C. Sholes, to Southport 


now Kenosha), where it was entitled Southport Telegraph, the first 
paper in Kenosha county.— Ep. 
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Chailds (county clerk), for a statement of the case which I 
have in the circuit court for Josef La Fumé. I have been 
several times at Rapides des peres and I never have found 
Mr. Chailds at home. I would like, nevertheless, to pay 
him before the opening of court, which will be the first 
Monday in May. 

(G. L. P., XLIII: 27.] 


—— TO THE VICAR GENERAL. 


[Translated from the French. Unsigned; evidently a draft. ] 


Rd. Mr. F. V. Badin 


V. G. [Vicar General] Michigan 
Green Bay Septr.. 1838 


DEAR AND REVEREND Sir,—I am Ashamed not to have 
sooner communicated to you the condition of affairs here; 
the reason Is that I had been continually Sick, and occu- 
pied the rest of the time. Our Church is supervised in its 
duties by the Rd Father Vandreboks who officiates at his 
Mission and here every 15 days. 

I enclose to you 
{G. L. P., XLII: 17.] 


A RECEIPT FOR PEW RENT. 


Received of Miss Rachel Lawe twenty dollars for the 
rent of two pews occupied by her and her father in the 
Catholic Church and for the annual tax of the family, and 
of Mr. Ducharme, until the first day of October 1841. 

F. T. BONDUEL 


Green Bay Nov. 8th 1840 
{Unbound MS8.] 
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CHAPTER I. 


WISCONSIN RAILROAD HISTORY FROM 18386 To 1851. 


1. The beginning of the railroad agitation. 
_ The initial step in the movement which nearly fourteen- 
and-a-half years later resulted in the opening of the first line 


1This essay contains the first two chapters of a thesis submitted for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, in the University of Wisconsin. 
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of railroads in Wisconsin, was taken at Milwaukee on Sat- 
urday, September 17, 1836. During the evening of that day, 
a number of citizens met at one of the hotels to exchange 
views and adopt measures in relation to a proposed rail- 
road from Milwaukee to the Mississippi.’ The local editor 
enthusiastically reviewed the meeting, and remarked that 
the project had been “favorably noticed abroad.” New 
York papers, he said, speak of it asof greatest importance 
to Wisconsin and to New York. It was one of the favorite 
methods of our early editors to appeal to Hastern papers. 
in support of their projects; although, in many instances, 
the quotations or sentiments attributed to New York or 
Boston papers were communications written by Western 
men. Appearing originally in Eastern papers over the: 
writer’s name, they were, when quoted in Western papers, 
frequently attributed simply to the Eastern paper, and not: 
to the Western inspirer or author. Sometimes, indeed, al- 
leged “indorsements " were often reported in the West,— 
such was the case on this occasion,— days before the fast- 
est existing mail could have conveyed the news. Be this 
as it may, the Milwaukee meeting accomplished its object. 
It was decided to petition the Territorial legislature, at its 
next session, to pass an act incorporating a company for 
the purpose of constructing a railroad from Milwaukee to. 
the Mississippi, by way of Mineral Point. A committee 
of fifteen was appointed to correspond with people of other 
parts of the Territory, to circulate petitions, “and in gen- 
eral to take such measures as they may deem proper and 
needful to carry into effect the objects of the meeting.’’ 
This committee was composed of Samuel Brown, who had 
acted as president of the meeting, Byron Kilbourn, its sec- 
retary, N. F. Hyer, H. Crocker, Solomon Juneau, William. 
P. Proudfit, S. D. Hollister, S. W. Dunbar, Horace Chase, 
William R. Longstreet, A. B. Morton, James H. Rogers, 
B. H. Edgerton, William N. Gardner, and Thomas Holmes.. 
Such was the beginning of the movement which ultimately 


1 Milwaukee Advertiser, September 15, 1836. 
27Jd., September 22. There was then no daily paper in Milwaukee. 
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resulted in what we now know as the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway system. 

The same issue of the Milwaukee Advertiser which re- 
ported the above meeting, contained in its advertising col- 
umns an announcement that an application would be made 
to the Territorial council, at its next session, for an act to 
incorporate a company to construct a railroad from Mil- 
waukee to the city of Superior. The editor confesses him- 
self so ignorant of the geography of the Territory, and so 
far behind the age of speculation, that he does not know 
the location of this northern city; he pertinently protests 
against chartering a railroad company for the purpose 
of bringing some town into public notice. Considering the 
primitive conditions of Wisconsin Territory, such a project 
was certainly absurd; probably it was designed simply to 
arouse interest in the Milwaukee & Mississippi Railway. 
According to the first Territorial census, taken in 1836, Wis- 
consin’s white population probably did not exceed 12,000, 
nearly all of which was confined to two small areas in the 
southeastern and the southwestern parts of the Territory,’ 
so that one terminus and the whole length of the Milwaukee 
& Superior R. R. would have lain in an uninhabited coun- 
try. The journals of the Territorial council and house of 
representatives for 1836, contain no mention of the Mil- 
waukee & Superior, but record the failure of the Milwau- 
kee & Mississippi scheme. This was due largely ito the 
opposition of the promoters of the Belmont & Dubuque 
R. R., who secured a charter during this session.? At about 


1Thwaites’s ‘‘The Territorial Census for 1836,” Wis. Hist. Colls., 
xiii, p. 247, and map. This census was taken in the four counties of Mil- 
waukee, Iowa, Crawford, and Brown, the two latter each including a tri- 
angular tract between the St. Croix and Mississippi rivers, and the Me- 
nomonee river and Green Bay, respectively (now belonging to Minnesota 
and to Michigan). These four counties included nearly all of the territory 
comprised in the present State of Wisconsin, and had a total population of 
11,683. The Territory, in 1836, ‘‘embraced all of the present Iowa and 
Minnesota, and the country still farther westward to about the site of Bis- 
marck, N, Dak.”’ 


* Belmont, Iowa county, was then the capital. Out of a total of seven 
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the same time the La Fontaine charter, providing for a 
railroad from La Fontaine, on the Fox River, to Winnebago 
City, on the northeastern shore of Lake Winnebago,— a 
distance of about thirteen miles,— was granted. Nothing 
came of this project. 

While the Milwaukee meeting of September, 1836, was 
the first definite step leading directly towards the organ- 
ization of the Milwaukee & Mississippi R. R. Co., the agita- 
tion dates farther back. On January 13, 1836, Mr. Edger- 
ton, whose name appears in the list of members of the com- 
mittee given above, and who was at this time a member of 
the committee on internal improvements of the legislative 
council of the Territory of Michigan,' then in session at 
Green Bay, reported in favor of a memorial to congress. 
This calls the attention of congress to the increasing lake 
traffic, and to the necessity of constructing light-houses 
and improving harbors. It dwells upon the importance of 
the Fox, Wisconsin, and Mississippi rivers; and asks for 
an appropriation to survey them and remove obstruc- 
tions, asserting that the loss of time, and the damage to 
vessels and cargo, exceeded ten per cent of the whole 
amount of merchandise transported — or a dead loss of two 
hundred thousand dollars annually. It recites delays and 
injuries of the mails, and difficulties encountered in mov- 
ing troops from Fort Howard. But the burden of the 
memorial falls upon the Milwaukee & Mississippi R. R. 
This railroad, it is asserted, “claims the attention of all 
who take an interest in the prosperity and growth of our 
country,” and congress is asked to make an appropriation 
for an examination and survey of the route. 

Something may be judged of the importance of this railroad [continue 
the memorialists], by calculating the immense saving that through its 


_ means might be made in transporting lead by way of the Erie Canal to New 
York. The average cost of transporting this lead to the navigable waters 


councillors and fourteen representatives in the legislature, what was then 
- Milwaukee county had two and three members respectively. 

1 Wisconsin was still a part of Michigan Territory. The act establishing 
‘Territorial government in Wisconsin was not passed by congress until April 
20, 1836. 

14 
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of the Mississippi, is thirty-one cents per hundred pounds. From thence 
to New York, it is one dollar and twenty-five cents per hundred pounds. 
By means of a railroad running directly through the heart of the mining 
country, the cost of transporting this amount to Lake Michigan would but 
little exceed the present cost of transporting it to the Mississippi. From Lake 
Michigan, by way of the Erie Canal to New York, the cost of transporta- 
tion is but forty-two cents per hundred pounds. By allowing the cost of 
transportation by the way of the railroad to Lake Michigan to be thirty- 
five cents per hundred pounds, which it will not exceed, the cost of trans- 
porting the fourteen million pounds of lead by the different routes would 
stand thus: 
I. By the way of New Orleans. 
31c per 100 for delivering it upon the Mississippi $43,400 00 


$1.25 per 100 from thence to New York. 175, 400 00 
$218, 800 00 
II. By the way of the Erie Canal. 
35c per 100 to Lake Michigan. $49,000 00 
42c per 100 from thence to New York. 58,800 00 
$107,800 00 
Making a saving in the transportation by way of the Erie 

Canal, of $110,000 00 


Besides this, persons shipping their lead by the way of the Erie canal 
’ would be enabled to get the proceeds of their sales at least three months 
sooner than by the way of New Orleans. Valuing the lead at six cents per 
pound in New York, and deducting from the sum the amount of the trans- 
portation, a balance of seven hundred thirty-two thousand eight hundred 
dollars is left. The interest upon this amount, at seven per cent for three 
months lost time, will amount to twelve thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen dollars, which added to the balance in favor of the Erie canal 
route will amount to one hundred twenty-three thousand and four hundred 
thirteen dollars; add to this the saving of imports, and the amount will be 
nearly doubled.! 

The weight of the arguments presented in the memorial, 
clearly group themselves about the lead trade. As late as 
1842, at a railroad meeting in Madison, Moses M. Strong 
stated that the transportation of lead alone would pay six 
per cent on the investment in the proposed Milwaukee & 
Mississippi R. R. And this is the way he figured it out: 
The present output of lead is twenty million pounds annu- 
ally; shipped by way of New Orleans, it cost $2.50 per hun- 
dred; from Lake Michigan to the east, it would cost but 50 
a SE ie See Ed De 


? Memorial published in Milwaukee Advertiser, July 21, 1836. 
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cents; hence the smelter could well afford to pay 75 cents 
per hundred to the railroad, saving thereby $1.25, and still 
give the railroad an annual revenue of $150,000.!_ But how 
an investment of $2,500,000 could build and equip a railroad 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, the speaker did not 
explain; nor did he make it clear that the lead trade could 
with certainty be so readily deflected from its old southern 
route. 

Even two years later, a Milwaukee editor expressed the 
belief that the output of lead would soon be so large that 
its transportation would yield enough to pay a “ handsome 
interest” on such a railroad investment.? 

The prize of early Wisconsin trade was shot and lead.? 
In the struggle for this prize, there were arrayed against 
each other St. Louis and New Orleans with their Missis- 
sippi and Gulf route on the one hand, and Chicago and New 
York with their Erie Canal and lake route on the other. 
This also is brought out in the Green Bay memorial. The 
agitation for the Milwaukee & Mississippi R. R. was but a 
part of the larger struggle between the east-and-west route 
and the north-and-south route. But while the lead trade 
seems to have been the chief object of this early rivalry, 
after about 1845 the tendency to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the lead trade died out, and the agricultural inter- 
ests gained the ascendency. In 1846, the estimated receipts 
from tariffs on the traffic between Milwaukee and the Mis- 
sissippi amounted to $352,000, divided as follows:* 


PARI MITTAL PLOGUCES.. eos seicsioe seis s1 o/e'seco sais sc die $200, 000 
PEPUSIE TI OLS et ewerte a cave fe eed niet sac aieyal elf tare cele oh siocaltai lev sera fore 60, 000 
Mee rUTICRIS OMT Neotel «alate =. levee Sin ste: sinlvicyaralsisileie tie ies Asie. 50, 000 
RG ACU M fer ehe se osha felcip cra cpactiataeldelaleieraye cues ue.s 42,000 


It is possible that these figures are not reliable; yet it is 
fair to assume that they indicate the relative importance 


1 Sentinel and Gazette, January 29, 1842. 


2 Td., November 20, 1844. 
3 Of, Libby ‘The Significance of the Lead and Shot Trade in Early 


Wisconsin History,” Wis. Hist. Colls., vol. xiii, pp. 293ff. 
* Sentinel and Gazette, January 30, 1846. 
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of the receipts. Lead, it will be seen, contributed only 
about twelve per cent of the total. 

The growing importance of the wheat trade was re- 
inforced by the development of the Rock River valley. In 
a letter of August 21, 1850, Henry Dodge, writing to Rew: 
Walker, gives the following figures from the “ census taken 
under Territorial authority :”’ 


Population in 1840. 1846. 
Rock County: 2.25 ocaisis ses stelsistalae oe cists sieiaianere 1,701 12, 405 
) Off Orson COUNTY ay aracisisteve sie tecetie ae aise crs sini 904 8,680 
Dodge county swine «nec cc sjoniibieleai cies stove iele ae 67 7, 787 


These figures clearly indicate an increasing capacity of 
the Rock River valley to support a railroad. Beloit and 
Janesville were henceforth to receive competing bids from 
Milwaukee, Southport (later Kenosha), Chicago, and the 
Mississippi towns. The question was, In what direction 
shall the surplus produce of this rich valley flow? ‘The ex- 
port wheat trade of Milwaukee had risen from 133,310 
bushels in 1845* to 2,208,517 bushels in 1849, or a steady 
annual increase of 100 per cent.; of this, the Rock River 
valley contributed a large amount. 

In 1848, the total imports of Milwaukee amounted to 
$3,828,650, while the exports were valued at $2,098,469.36, 
of which 93 per cent was wheat, only 24 per cent lead and 
shot, and the remainder hides, pork and beef, and sundries. 
During the same year, the lead and shot trade of St. Louis 
had begun its decline. These facts support the statement 
made above, concerning the decreasing relative significance 
of the lead and shot trade after 1845. Wheat was now the 
prize. “Not to speak of mines and lumber, the one, the 
main and almost the only article of export for Wisconsin, 
must be wheat.” * 

In the southwestern part of the Territory, sentiment was 
partly in favor of a railroad to Chicago, due largely to the 


1 Sentinel and Gazette, September 26, 1850. 

2 American Railroad Journal, June 1, 1850, p. 344. 

3 Id., March 6, 1848. See also, Mineral Point Democrat of Novem- 
ber 26, 1845, for statistics which point to the same conclusion. 
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great influence of Galena, which was pushing the Chicago 
& Galena R. R. project. Southport (Kenosha) was anxious 
to build a railroad to Beloit and the south, connecting 
with the Chicago & Galena. Both these factors, as well 
as the Rock River Valley R. R. scheme, were obstacles in 
the way of the Milwaukee & Mississippi. However, on 
the whole, western Wisconsin ably supported the Milwau- 
kee enterprise. “Oh, for a good road across the territory,” 
are the words with which one editor of that section closes 
his exhortation. For want of such a road, says another, 
“the western part of Wisconsin Territory is actually going 
into decay.”' Here were farmers, occupying one of the 
finest agricultural sections of the union, who could dispose 
of only a small part of their produce, and that altogether 
for home consumption. The difficulties attendant upon the 
navigation of the Mississippi, and the consequent high 
rate of freight, shut them out from a southern outlet, while 
bad roads to the Lake as effectually prevented them from 
getting an eastern market. “Large quantities of surplus 
produce have been left by our farmers to rot upon the 
ground the past season, for want of a good communication 
by which to find a market. * * * The positive result of 
this state of things, if continued, will be the gradual de- 
population of the western part of the Territory.” At the 
same time “great numbers” of miners and farmers were 
migrating to the copper region on Lake Superior, and to 
Oregon. Such was the “melancholy ” condition of western 
Wisconsin. Perhaps some of these accounts were ex- 
aggerated, yet one can not read them without feeling that 
western Wisconsin was really suffering. Its people were 
longing for the day when they might share the transporta- 
tion facilities of their fellows in the eastern part of the 
state. A tide of emigration was moving westward, with 
“the spray of the Lake still on their garments, ” and an- 
other was moving eastward from the Mississippi. There 
was a “suture” between these two waves. Their edges 


1 Grant County Herald, April 8, 1843. 
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had not yet united. The river and the lake had been “ feel- 
ing for each other,” and the railroad must unite them, even 
though “Sin and Death” should get the contract.’ 

The country immediately west of the Mississippi re-ech- 
oed these sentiments. Internal-improvement conventions 
and railroad meetings were held, during various intervals, 
at McGregor, Dubuque, Keokuk, Cedar Rapids, and other 
places. A memorial was addressed to the Wisconsin legis- 
lature, by the legislature of Iowa, praying for direct com- 
munication with the lake. Jowa, a “rich and fast grow- 
ing State,” would then pour her surplus produce into Wis- 
consin and swell the revenues of this railroad.? While the 
expressions of these meetings and of the legislature may 
have been inspired largely by men personally interested, 
they could not have received such wide support had there 
not been something genuine at the bottom. Hconom- 
ically, southwestern Wisconsin and eastern Iowa were a 
unit. “Although once united with us,* Law and the Mis- 
sissippi have now divorced the great Territories, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. If a mountain ridge like the Andes were 
planted between us, we should not be more effectually 
separated than we now are because neither lowa nor Wis- 
consin would rest until they had bored some holes through 
Nature’s great partition walls, so that they could pass back 
and forth at less expense than the present cost of ferriage. 
* * * The position of Iowa, the laws of trade, the bound- 
less resources of Iowa, so rapidly developing, her business 
and her products swelling and pressing onward to the 
shores of the Mississippi must and will force a channel of 
trade eastward through the valleys of the Lakes. . Of this 
business and trade, Dubuque is destined to be the grand 
depot.” * 


1 Grant County Herald, September 5, 1846. 
* Prairie du Chien Patriot, February 23, 1846; February 28, 1849; 
January 16, 1850. 


* It will be remembered that Iowa was at one time a part of Wisconsin 
Territory. 


4 Grant County Herald, October 10, 1846. 
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This clamor did not fall on deaf ears. Both the Terri- 
torial legislatures and governors took up thecry. In his 
first message (October 26, 1836), Governor Dodge devotes 
some space to the general question of internal improve- 
ments, and then commends the Milwaukee & Mississippi 
project to the “citizens of Wisconsin who have strong 
claims on the patronage of the government in granting a 
donation in land for that important purpose.”! These al- 
leged claims of Wisconsin to federal patronage were based 
on the tolls, amounting to “millions of pounds of lead an- 
nually,” which were paid for the use of the lead mines.’ 
The legislature, in response to Governor Dodge’s appeal, 
memorialized congress, setting forth the usual arguments, 
and asking for an appropriation.* Congress finally appro- 
priated $2,000 for a survey.‘ Under the direction of the 
federal government a topographical engineer actually be- 
gan the work, but after having examined about twenty 
miles of the route reported against the plan.’ Meanwhile 
five years had elapsed, and at the end of this time the favor- 
ite project was sunk in the indifference of a federal en- 
gineer. At least, that is the way Wisconsin people looked 
upon it. They had become comparatively modest, too. It 
was no longer a railroad to the Rocky Mountains, or even 


1 House Journal, Wis. Legis., 1836, p. 13; Milwaukee Advertiser, 
November 3, 1836. 

2Td., August 18, 1836. 

2 Council Journal, Wis. Legis., 1836, p. 64. The policy of land grants 
had been inaugurated by the federal government in 1824; it is therefore 
not strange that Wisconsin should, so early in her history, have stretched 
out her hands as others had done. The indifference with which members 
of congress frequently treated the public domain is wittily reflected in one 
of the congressional debates on the organization of a Territorial govern- 
ment in Wisconsin. The salary of the governor was under discussion; 
said one speaker: “It is a matter of perfect indifference whether the 
salary of the governor is fixed at one cent or at one million. If he is to be 
superintendent of Indian affairs, and governor of a Territory where there 
is public land, he will get money enough anyhow.” Annals 24th cong., 
1st sess., p. 3222. 

4Madison Enquirer, December 1, 1838, 

5 Milwaukee Courier, August 18, 1841. 
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to the Mississippi, that Milwaukee was immediately hop- 
ing for. If only she could secure one from Milwaukee to 
Beloit or Waukesha, that would be better than none. But 
ten more years of agitation and scheming were required to 
accomplish this result. Not until February 25, 1851, was 
the line from Milwaukee to Waukesha opened for traffic.’ 
The necessity of improved means of communication and 
transportation during early Wisconsin history, can not be 
enlarged upon here. What bad roads are, all of us, unfort- 
unately, may still learn from experience. During the 
years of which we have been speaking, it was not a rare 
occurrence for an editor to be out of paper, so that sub- 
scribers were obliged to content themselves with a half- 
sheet or no issue at all. “Out of Paper” was the title of 
more than one editorial.” The delays in transmitting the 
mails were as common in Wisconsin as they had been in 
other parts of the country in the same stage of develop- 
ment. Solomon Juneau, postmaster at Milwaukee, found 
himself called upon to explain why newspapers and letters 
mailed in Milwaukee early in April did not reach Madison 
until some time in June.* The newspapers contain numer- 
ous articles on bad roads, and some of the bad-road ex- 
periences areamusing. Thus, the editor of the Sentinel and 
Gazette, in his account‘ of a trip across Wisconsin, tells us 
that in the midst of Rock River woods he “encountered a 
man with eight oxen hitched to a half-loaded wagon. The 
team seemed rather disproportionate to the load, but the 
man gave it as his experience that four yoke of cattle were 


1 Sentinel and Gazette, February 25,1851: ‘* AllAboard for Wauke- 
sha.— The cars start for Waukesha at ten o’clock this morning, and 
it is particularly desired that all who wish to take part in the excur- 
sion be at the depot punctually at the hour named. Dinner will be pro- 
vided at the Company’s Car House at Waukesha, and for those who choose 
to remain over night, a Ball offers its attractions in the evening.’ See 
succeeding numbers of the same paper. 

* Grant County Herald, November, 1847; Madison Enquirer, Novem- 
ber 15, 1839. 

3 Td., July 6, 1839. 

“October 23, 1848. 
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not too many to hitch on to a buggy over such roads, and 
added that for his part he didn’t pretend to start out on 
any kind of business with anything less than a breaking team!" 


2. Roads, canals, or railroads? 

Students of railroads in England or Prussia will remem- 
ber that early railroad projects were opposed not only by 
people representing the financial interests of canals and. 
highways, but also by those who had not yet been con- 
vinced either of their utility or their superiority over ex- 
isting means of transportation and communication. Post- 
master-General van Nageler, of Prussia, scouted the idea 
of a railroad from Berlin to Potsdam, saying that he was. 
sending a number of mail-coaches daily between these two. 
places, and nobody rode in them. People would better, 
thought Nageler, throw their money out of the window 
than invest it in such a nonsensical undertaking as a rail- 
road. After 1830, Germany was rapidly perfecting her 
splendid system of chaussées, and these, together with the 
canals, were thought amply sufficient for her then rapidly- 
expanding trade. There was much reason in this. 

Or, to take another source of opposition, one remembers. 
the case of the Bavarian Medicinalkollegium, who, when asked 
to give his official opinion on the probable effect of the 
speed of railway trains —this was shortly before the open- 
ing of the first German railroad, Nirnberg-Fiirth, in 1833 — 
on the human system, declared that the rapid motion of 
trains would cause a derangement of the mind, a sort of 
delirium furiosum; if passengers were foolhardy enough to 
expose themselves to such a malady it was the duty of the 
authorities to protect the lookers-on. Hence this learned 
' physician recommended the building of a high and closely- . 
fitting board fence on both sides of the track. 

Aller guten Dinge miissen Drei sein. Dr. Lardner, an Eng- 
lishman, made experiments on the Liverpool & Manchester 
railroad, which led him to conclude that the resistance due 
to atmospheric pressure increases in a proportion so much 
greater than the speed, that a velocity of forty miles an 
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hour could not be maintained except at a cost which amounts 
practically to a prohibition. 

In fact, a speed of eight or nine miles was all that it was 
thought could be generally attained, and a writer in the 
Quarterly Review tells us that a “countryman” of Telford, 
the great engineer, wrote as follows about a proposed rail- 
road: 

It is certainly some consolation to those who are to be whirled at the 
rate of eighteen or twenty miles an hour, by means of a high pressure 
‘engine, to be told that they are in no danger of being sea-sick while on 
shore; that they are not to be scalded to death nor drowned by the burst- 
ing of the boiler; and that they need not mind being shot by the scattered 
fragments, or dashed in pieces by flying off, or the breaking of a wheel. 
But with all these assurances, we should as soon expect the people of Wool- 
wich to suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet 
rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine, going at such 
arate. * * * We will back old father Thames against the Woolwich 
railway for any sum.! 


Objections like these could find little support in Wiscon- 
sin. We had neither roads nor canals; nor had we physi- 
cists and physicians who could oppose railroad projects 
upon such theoretical grounds. Under the spell of politics 
of great geographical dimensions, which had recently swept 
over the country, a large element in Wisconsin was ready 
to plunge into the wildest projects. This will be shown 
more clearly in a subsequent section. The sad experience 
of her sisters and neighbors, saved Wisconsin from many of 
the evils which had befallen them. However, let us first 
‘consider the struggle that was carried on between those 
who preferred roads or canals to railroads, and the grounds 
upon which this struggle was maintained. 

The Fox & Wisconsin rivers improvement agitation, to- 
gether with the Milwaukee & Rock River canal project, 
brought the subject of canals before the public and kept it 
there. The opening of the Fox & Wisconsin route would 
have been the realization of the highest hopes of Green 


ee ae te ee 


‘Quarterly Review, xxxi, p. 362. See also Miners’ Free Press 
(Mineral Point), June 18, 1839. 
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Bay.' Southwestern Wisconsin was not unwilling to co- 
operate with Green Bay to that end. The Grant County 
Herald of February 6, 1847, in an editorial on “ Rivers vs. 
Railroads,” says that it favors the Portage canal, and that 
the Fox & Wisconsin route will secure the Galena and 
Potosi lead trade even if there were “forty railroads to Lake 
Michigan.” The river route would be much cheaper. The 
Milwaukee & Mississippi railroad would cost more “than 
the entire valuation of personal property in Wisconsin.” 
In this connection we must remember, as Dr. Libby points 
out,” that Green Bay citizens owned mines in southwestern 
Wisconsin. But northern interests were not then very 
strong; and, so far as one may judge by the press, the 
southern part of Wisconsin never exhibited much enthusi- 
asm in favor of canals. As early as February 26, 1839, the 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette dismisses the 
new canal bill with the words: “The Canal Bill will be 
found in our columns today. We have neither time nor 
room for comment.” On December 31, 1846, the Fond du 
Lac Whig could publish, without protest or comment, a long 
letter asserting that the late convention for the Fox & 
Wisconsin rivers improvement had done nothing, and that 
either a railroad or macadam road was preferable to navi- 
gation which it would take years to open. The interests 
of Fond du Lac were divided between the Fox & Wiscon- 
sin improvement and the Fond du Lac & Sheboygan, and 
the Rock River Valley Union railroad projects. After the 
middle of the year 1847, railroad interests had gained the 
ascendency, although the Fox & Wisconsin scheme retained 
considerable importance, aS we may judge from a letter 
published in the Fond du Lac Journal of September 26, 
1850, in which Mr. Hobart of Sheboygan, the nominee for 
congress, explained his position on the question of internal 
improvements, and promised to support the Fox & Wiscon- 
sin scheme.? How soon railroad interests overshadowed 


1 Fond du Lac Whig, December 31, 1846; January 7 and 21, 1847. 
2Libby’s ‘‘ Significance of the Lead and Shot Trade.”’ 
39ee also Fond du Lac Whig, February 18 and March 18, 1847. 
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the Milwaukee & Rock River Canal project, will be brought. 
out in the section on the canal lands. 

We come now to the struggle between those who advo- 
cated certain other kinds of roads and those who favored 
railroads. In this connection, we may consider two sources 
of opposition: (1) opposition arising from the belief that 
Wisconsin could not yet support railroads, and that mac- 
adam or plankroads were more beneficial to the farmers; 
(2) opposition due to the alleged monopolistic nature of 
railroads. — 

The Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette of January 6, 1848, 
contains the following communication: 

Mr. Editor:—I have seen much in your city papers on the subject of 
roads; many are advocating Railroads; that is well; but have you capital to: 
build them, and can you for a great number of years to come, induce for- 
eigners to invest in so new a country as yours? If not, why do you not ad- 
vocate Plank Roads? ten miles of which can be built for the cost of one of 
Rail Road, and in my opinion they would enhance the value of the farming 
interest as well as the general prosperity of your city more than Rail Roads. 
Each farmer could take a small interest in the stock, and pay for it in ma- 
terials for building, and do much of the labor, thus building up your own 
prosperity instead of waiting for ‘‘dead men’s shoes.”’ It is a subject that 
the present state of the roads admonishes one should be agitated. 

Another letter, published later in the same paper (Sep- 
tember 2), asserts that railroad stock will be much below 
par after the Milwaukee & Watertown Plank Road has 
been built. The plankroad agitation was at its height in 
1848. “ Plankroads are the railroads of the people.” “Turn- 
pikes and macadams have each had their day. * * * I 
would as soon solicit subscriptions for stock in a road to the 
moon, than for the building of a turnpike or macadam.” 
“Plankroad meetings” followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession in Beaver Dam, Watertown, Fort Atkinson, and 
other places. Long reports of these meetings fill the 
newspapers, and letters supporting plankroads are often 
found side by side with those advocating railroads.’ 


"Sentinel and Gazette, January 6, 18,19; February 16, 18, 19, 22, 
28, 29; March 21, 28, 31; and April 8, 1848. The Southport Ameri- 
can (Kenosha), of November 4, 1843, discusses the relative merits of 
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The fact that farmers could use their own vehicles 
on plankroads, was a great advantage over railroads, and 
leads us tothe second source of opposition noted above: the 
monopolistic nature of railroad transportation. One of the 
objections raised against early railway projects in Prussia 


canals, macadams, and railroads. It decides, naturally, in favor of rail- 
roads, but takes pains to point out why the Southport & Beloit route would 
be more profitable than the Milwaukee & Mississippi route. Even the 
editor of the Sentinel and Gazette, October 16, 1844, could momentarily 
so far forget himself as to say: ‘‘Our preference * * * would be in favor 
of a good McAdamized road. On such a road we would drive a borrowed 
fashionable horse Jehu like.’’ See also Kenosha Telegraph, January 17, 
1851. 

The subject of road-making in Wisconsin is too large to be attempted in 
this essay. However, in connection with this struggle between roads and 
railroads, it is interesting to take notice of a book which seems to have 
exerted considerable influence on the public. I refer to A Manual of the 
Principles and Practice of Road-Making, comprising the Location, 
Construction, and Improvement of Roads, (Common, Macadam, 
Paved, Planked etc.) and Rail-Roads, by W. M. Gillespie, A. M., C. E., 
professor of civil engineering in Union College. This book, an octavo of 
three hundred and seventy-two pages, had reached its eighth edition in 
1855. The Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette of February 19, 1848, has an 
editorial on it, and it is quoted in occasional letters (Ibid., January 9, 
1849) on the subject of roads. How much influence the book really had, 
I shall not venture to state. However, it seems clear that some of the ar- 
guments advanced in favor of plankroads can be traced to this source. 
Thus, on p. 249 we read: ‘Plank roads are the Farmer’s Railroads. 
He profits most by their construction, though all classes of the community 
are benefited by such an improvement. * * * The peculiar merit of plank 
roads is, that the great diminution of friction upon them makes them more 
akin to railroads than to common roads, with the advantage over railroads, 
that every one can drive his wagon upon them.” Then, after pointing out 
the possibilities of carrying products to the market at all times and during 
all seasons, and the consequent rise in the value of contiguous farm lands 
~ to guch a degree as to excite the envy and complaints of those living ”’ 
away from them, he continues: ‘‘ He [the farmer] can therefore sell cheaper, 
and yet gain more. The consumer of his produce, wood, etc., gets a better 
supply of all articles, and at lower prices. The shopkeepers carry on an 
active trade with their country customers, at times when, were it not for 
these roads, they would have nothing to do. It is one of those few busi- 
ness arrangements by which all parties gain, and which, therefore, in the 
words of Clinton, actually ‘augment the public wealth.’ M 
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was, that the vehicles used on the chaussée could not be 
used on railroads, and both Prussian and English law pro- 
vided for the running of cars by different carriers over the 
same track. 

The following pages will show what the attitude of the 
public was, as reflected in editorials, letters, and addresses 
before the railroad problem had become a practical one in 
Wisconsin. 

An editorial in the Milwaukee Advertiser of September 
15, 1836, contains these words: “* * * nor do we wish 
to see our Legislature rush headlong into the granting of 
monopolies, which, however innocent they might be at 
present, would in the end embarrass Wisconsin in her 
future Internal Improvement operations, and paralyze the 
efforts of her people. We wish to see the utility of char- 
tered monopolies, before they receive our sanction.” 

In our national history this was the period of wild spec- 
ulation and of financial disaster. Jackson’s war on that 
“most hateful of all monopolies,” the United States Bank, 
had led people in the West to look with suspicion upon the 
appearance of similar “monsters.” It was not strange, 
therefore, that the people of Wisconsin should have sus- 
pected anything which was reputed to be a “monopoly.” 
Thus E. D. Clinton, one of the directors of the Milwaukee 
& Mississippi railroad, in a letter published in the Sentinel 
and Gazette, June 8, 1849, appeals to the monopoly-hating 
farmers as follows: 

The interests of farmers have always been subject to a ruinous monopoly; 
which monopoly as used by the capitalists, has always been diametrically 
opposed to the ultimate success of the farmer. No one will for a moment 
contend that we have not had to contend with this monopoly; and yet the 
farmers of the country are those who hold the power to do away with this 
burden upon their energies. * * * The design of this railroad is ulti- 
mately to benefit the farmers of the country, in common with our commer- 
cial interests; and how is this to be effected? The farmer owning stock 
owns also a share in each depot on the line, and the person who has the 
charge of the depot is his agent. Now, supposing, your agentin Milwau- 
kee telegraphs to any agent on the line where your wheat is stored, that 
wheat buyers will give so much for a boat load of wheat; the cars will de- 
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posit that wheat in Milwaukee in six hours at the farthest, from the time 
the order was received. Thus you will, by taking stock in this railroad, 
ruin this accursed monopoly, and at the same time obtain the highest 
_ price for your wheat * * * The railroad must be built, and it remains. 
for you to say whether the stock-holders shall consist of enterprising farm- 
ers or eastern capitalists. If you refuse to take stock there is no alterna- 
tive — eastern capital willstep in and we shall forever be cursed with 
monopolies * * * Let every farmer who has the interest of the 
farming community at heart step in ere it is too late. 


The Fond du Lac Journal’ laments that the Milwaukee & 
Fond du Lac railroad bill was “sacrificed upon the altar 
of bloated monopoly,” and speaking of corporations’ the 
editor says: 

They have always found some way of squandering the funds, despite the 
checks imposed by legislation; and what has rendered their operations 
doubly criminal, is the fact that instead of benefiting the public in the 
least by the advancement of a great work, the funds thus entrusted have 
been absorbed into the purses of two or three individuals. 

Southwestern Wisconsin had had some experiences with 
“monopolies.” By 1843* the lead trade seems to have been 
controlled “by a few wealthy houses” in St. Louis, and 
there existed a feeling that this combination had succeeded 
in keeping down the price of lead. Judging by extracts 
from the Potosi Republican given in the Madison Argus* some 
agitation was carried on in Grant county at this time. 
But the Argus differs from the opinions of the Republican.® 
The former denies that railroads are detrimental to labor, 
to teaming interests, to tavern-keepers, and to country vil- 
lages. It holds that corporations are evil only when they 
are chartered to do that which “ought never to be done 
by anybody,” or that which should never have been made 
an exclusive privilege, but should have been left open for 


anybody. But corporations are beneficial when they do 
EN 2) ee ee ee 

1 March 10, 1853. 

2 February 1, 1850. 

3 Grant County Herald, April 8, 1843. 

4 October 12 and November 2, 1847. 

5 It may be mentioned in this connection, that the Argus paid much at- 
tention to political economy, and published numerous essays (translated) 


from J. B. Say’s works. 
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that which it is desirable should be done, but which indi- 
‘viduals could not, and would never attempt to do. This is 
the nature of a railway corporation. 

In his inaugural address of April 12, 1848,' Mayor Byron 
Kilbourn, of Milwaukee, one of the main spirits in the 
Milwaukee & Mississippi railroad, expressed himself as 


follows: 

There is in the minds of many an unaccountable misapprehension as to 
the effect of railroads upon the prosperity of the country through which 
they pass, and the places at which they terminate. Some look upon them 
as a monopoly, for the sole benefit of those who build and control them. 
Others admit that they are beneficial to the country, for the farming in- 
terests, but injurious to the business towns where they terminate. While 
others still, claim that they contribute to the wealth of commercial points 
~where they terminate, at the expense of the whole country, and especially 
to the destruction of inland villages. None of these views are correct. It 
may be laid down as a general maxim, that whatever facilitates and cheap- 
ens intercourse among men, in all their pursuits of business, must be to 
-each and to all beneficial. It is beneficial to the producer, especially to the 
farmer and the miner, for the price of his commodity will be enhanced in 
value, to the same extent that the cost of transportation is diminished. 
To the consumer it is beneficial for the commodities which he is compelled 
‘to purchase from a foreign market, come to him charged with less expense, 
:as facilities are increased, and transportation reduced. These propositions 
* * * are so obvious that every reflecting mind will readily embrace 


them. 

In the light of utterances like these, we are confronted 
‘with the question, “To what extent did such hopes and 
fears as to the nature of railroads, find expression in leg- 


islative enactments?” The answer lies in a subsequent 
section. 


3. The school fund, and the Milwaukee d& Rock River Canal 
ands. 

In this section we shall briefly consider the attempt made 
to secure a railroad loan from the school fund, and a re- 
grant of the canal lands to a railroad company. 

In the second constitutional convention, the school fund 
was the subject of bitter debate. It was stated by Mr. 


1 Sentinel and Gazette, April 14, 1848. 
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Lovell that a school fund was not always best for the 
schools; and the experience of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island was quoted in support of this statement. Other 
members, with equal emphasis, denied these assertions. 
The Madison Argus, March 3, 1849, under the head of “ Gold, 
Free Schools, and a Railroad,” says that the proceeds from 
the sales of the school lands will be more than sufficient 
“to build and put into operation a railroad of the first qual- 
ity from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi river. * * * 
In what way can the fund be better expended?” By a 
plausible array of figures, the editor attempts to show that 
the traffic of such a road would be sufficient to pay ex- 
penses, to keep the railroad in repair and to keep up 
schools and libraries in addition. Such a road would en- 
able Wisconsin to reap benefits similar to those which New 
York had gained from the Erie Canal. The constitution- 
ality of the proposed disposition of the school fund could 
not be drawn into question, because the constitution ex- 
pressly provides that the fund shall be invested in the 
“most profitable manner.” And what could be more profit- 
able than the Milwaukee & Mississippi railroad? However, 
should constitutional objections be raised, an amendment 
granting this power could be adopted. 

A railroad convention held in Madison in January, 1850," 
proposed that the “school fund should be loaned to the 
company on good security.” The editor of the Sentinel and 
Gazette wrote a long editorial favoring the plan, and as- 
serted that the western papers also favored it.” There 
seems to have been good reason for this last assertion, for 
at a railroad meeting of citizens of Grant county held at 
Prairie du Chien, the same month, a long series of resolu- 
tions was adopted, of which the eighth came out strongly 
in favor of a loan of the school fund. It is clear that Mil- 
waukee interests were well represented at this meeting. 
The Madison correspondent of the Prairie du Chien Patriot 
asserted that various “mass meetings” which favored the 


1 Sentinel and Gazette, January 24, 1850. 
2 Td., January 25, 30; February 6, 26, 1850. 
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application for a loan out of the school fund, had been man- 
aged by the railroad people. Their representations were 
so fair and plausible that a favorable vote was easily se- 
cured. Subsequent developments showed, however, that. 
the security which could be given was insufficient, and that 
consequently the support of the schools would be inade- 
quately provided for. “It would be easy,” said the com- 
pany, “to dispose of our stock to foreign capitalists, but 
we choose to have the road built by home capital, and 
thereby save the profits for home use and consumpiion, 
rather than have them taken off toother states * * * at 
the rate * * * of half a million per annum, as is the 
case now in Michigan.” 

The Potosi Republican! supported the Milwaukee plan: 

It has been suggested that the school fund be loaned for this purpose. 
* * * The constitution provides that the commissioners shall invest alk 
moneys arising from the sale of the, school lands, as well as all other uni- 
versity and school funds, in such a manner as the legislature may direct. 
A safer and more beneficial investment to the interest of the State than 
this, could not be made. A lien upon the road itself will be sufficient se- 
curity to the commissioners, and the profits arising therefrom cannot fail 
to more than exceed the interest of the sum loaned, which interest is all 
that can be appropriated for the benefit of the schools. 


The Potosi editor then recommends the holding of public 
meetings in all the counties, to draw up the proper petitions 
to the legislature. The editor of the Patriot comments: 

The suggestion contained in the above article is a good one. The idea 
of loaning the school fund of the State for the purpose of constructing a 
railroad from the Lake to the Mississippi, was long since entertained, and 
we believe first promulgated by a prominent citizen of our village. * * * 
The loaning of the school fund for this purpose will obviate the difficulty 
(of getting the money). * * * It will afford the best possible investment 
of this fund. Its loaning for this purpose will be attended with less trouble 
and expense than in any other manner, and therefore the amount yearly 
accruing to the use of our schools will be greater than otherwise. Besides 
the money will be paid for labor within our own state — the interest will 
be sure without any danger of a loss of the capital. 


It seems now as if the exhortation of the Grant County 
Herald of three years before, was to be fulfilled, and that 


SS 


1 Quoted in Prairie du Chien Patriot, November 28, 1849. 
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“Sin and Death” were to have the contract, “rather than 
have no railroad at all.” 

But while southern Wisconsin was apparently quite ready 
to enter upon such a raid on the school fund, there were 
unequivocal signs of a counter-current from the north. 
Unfortunately the available newspaper material from that 
section is exceedingly meagre; but there is enough to in- 
dicate in which direction sentiment was drifting. The Fond 
du Lac Journal of February 1, 1850, contains the following 
editorial : 

Scuoort Funp.—That a desperate attempt will be made to swindle the 
State out of the school fund is getting to be too plain a matter of fact to 
be questioned; new-fangled projects of loaning it to railroad and other cor- 
porations are being daily started, and each scheme, however * * * ex- 
travagant it may be, finds its advocates. The Milwaukee & Mississippi 
R. R. Co. coolly demand of the legislature a loan of only a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, preparatory to making a larger haul. * * * The people 
of northern Wisconsin solemnly protest against the laying of vandal and 
sacrilegious hands, by the incorporated companies, upon the school fund 
held sacred and set apart by the laws of the State for the education of 
present and future generations. 


“The Sheboygan Democrat,! discussing the fate of the bill 


in the legislature, says: 

The prompt manner in which they rejected the attempt of the Milwau- 
kee speculators to sink the school fund in a railroad, isa high compliment. 
to their firmness and integrity. Every effort was made and every appli- 
ance was brought to bear, to get possession of this sacred fund, and direct 
it from its legitimate channel. Byron Kilbourn, the projector of a canal 
that never was made, went up to the capitol with his picked men, made 
speeches, ate oysters, and drank beer, and as history informs us, they re- 
turned with their fine feathers very much in the condition of a peacock’s 
after arain. We wish our friends of Milwaukee god-speed in every laud- 
able enterprise for the growth and improvement of their town, but when 
they seek to clog up the fountain of learning and intelligence to increase 
their wealth and power, we can but congratulate them, and especially 
their children, in their failure. 


The legislative history of this attack on the school fund 
must next occupy our attention. A memorial of the direct- 
ors of the railroad, addressed to the senate and assembly, 
sets forth the importance of the railroad project. It tries 

2, in i al 
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to make it clear that “the company presents no features of 
a monopoly, that it has full confidence in the propriety of 
such a loan, which would benefit alike the interests of the 
school fund and of the State,"—for the company could 
produce “ample data” showing that the “nett income” of 
the railroad would be above 14 per cent per annum —and, 
finally, the conditions under which the loan is asked are 
set forth.’ 

This memorial was referred to a select committee com- 
posed of one member each from Walworth, Grant, and 
Dane counties, and one from the second ward of Milwau- 
kee. There were standing committees on education and 
school lands, on internal improvements and on roads, 
bridges, and ferries; and the question naturally arises, 
Why was the memorial referred to a select committee 
rather than (say) to the committee on school lands? This 
select committee submitted a report of some length, and 
reported a bill authorizing the loan. The committee pointed 
out the difficulties involved in investing three millions of 
school money on the plan of district loans and as “ the re- 
sult of its reflections” it urges “the relative insecurity of 
the fund and its liability to loss, if invested according to 
the provisions of the present law.” Therefore, feeling a 
“strong solicitude for the complete success in the opera- 
tion of the school fund,” it recommends the investment of 
that fund in the Milwaukee & Mississippi railroad. The 
bill was finally defeated by a vote of 41 to 21. 

The case of the Milwaukee & Rock River Canal lands 
throws an interesting side-light on early railroad politics. 
The lands in question were the 500,000 acres granted by con- 
gress to the canal company, and which are now one of the 
sources of the common school fund. The history of the canal 
project lies outside of the scope of this essay. While a bare 


1 House Journal, Wis. Legis., 1850. 

* For a history of the Milwaukee & Rock River Canal, consult the last 
chapter of Strong’s History of Wisconsin Territory; Lapham’s Mil- 
waukee & Rock River Canal; and the volume of pamphlets on that sub- 
ject in the library of the State Historical Society. 
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beginning was made in building it, for a number of reasons 
the project was soon recognized as a failure; and an agitation 
was begun to secure its land-grant for the purpose of 
building the railroad. Byron Kilbourn was the active 
agent in securing the canal grant, he was president of the 
canal company, and later the president of the Milwaukee & 
Mississippi Railroad Co. In other words, the same men con- 
trolled both the canal and the railroad. But the canal was 
a failure. The railroad must supersede it. Therefore, the 
directors of the canal company petitioned congress for a re- 
grant of the canal lands to the directors of the railroad 
company: “As a mere Company, they have no desire for 
any change; but as citizens, the members of the company wish 
to see public interest preserved, which we doubt not it 
would be in a most effective manner by the construction of 
a railroad.” ! 

When the interests of the Territory of Wisconsin are 
drawn into consideration, the petition states “that the grant of 
land was obtained through the sole agency of the Canal Com- 
pany, without any aid or co-operation whatever on the part 
of the Territory,— so that whatever interest the Territory 
may have in that grant, has been conferred upon it as a 
gratuity through the unaided exertions of the Canal Company.” 
Near the close of this:ssame document (p. 33), the petitioner 
asks: “is there any better course to pursue, than so to 
use them as to secure the construction of a rail-road, bind- 
ing together the great inland seas of our continent with the 
father of waters, with an iron band; and by means of the 
business facilities thus secured, binding together indissolu- 
bly the people of the remote sections of our favored Ter- 
ritory?”— The “promotion of the interests of all” was in- 
scribed on the banners of all projects, even during Terri- 
torial days. 

Contemporaneous utterances in the press appear to have 
been quite unanimously in favor of the desired change in 
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the land grants. Says the Sentinel and Gazette, October 
23, 1841: 

The Milwaukee & Rock River Canal has been regarded as a project of 
great importance, and is one which has received the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress as well as the public generally. But the mere connection of 
Lake Michigan with Rock River will not answer the end for which the 
work was originated, until it shall be continued to the Mississippi; and 
then the immense expense of such a work renders its construction imprac- 
ticable, and if constructed, that it should pay the interest upon the money 
expended. While a Rail Road, besides affording every facility of a canal 
for purposes of transportation could be built in one quarter of the time, 
‘and would be available at all seasons of the year, a canal would be 
locked up by ice nearly half the time. Another consideration in favor of a 
Rail Road is the facilities which it would afford for the transportation of 
‘passengers, the United States mail, the munitions of war to the frontier in 
cases of difficulty with the Indians. In every point of view a Rail Road 
would be superior toa canal. And could the grant of land for the Mil- 
waukee & Rock River Canal but be obtained for a Rail Road * * * it 
would insure a connecting link. 


Says the Madison Argus, December 5 and 15, 1844: 

Acanal * * * isa fine affair where it is really needed. But be- 
cause a canal connecting navigable waters like Lake Erie and the Atlantic 
ocean has paid for itself, and brought the state a large revenue, it by no 
means follows that a canal connecting Lake Michigan and Rock River 
would be equally productive in proportion to cost. A canal is to be made 
from Milwaukee to the Rock River and there it stops. It connects at the 
east end with an extensive lake coast, and so far it is very well; but what 
is there at Rock River? Neither an ocean, nor a lake, nor even a navigable 
river. There are neither steam-boats nor flat-boats running on Rock River 
anywhere in the neighborhood of the proposed termination of the canal, 
and the river will not admit of this kind of navigation to any advan- 
tage. * * * The business of the territory naturally extends east and 
west, and any attempt to turn it north and south into the channels of our 
Shallow river must be an up-stream undertaking. 


These were valid objections to the canal project, which 
must have aided in gathering support for the railroad land- 
grant scheme. The Argus, two years later, when there 
was more of a railroad fever prevalent, and canal projects 
had been pushed still farther into the background, gives 
expression to a feeling of the inadequacy of canals in 
language more vigorous than elegant. The subject of the 
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editorial is the “Erie Canal,” and these are typical expres- 
sions: 

But, oh ye Yorkers! Do not dream that your old canal, 4 feet by 30, 
will long be able to perform the labor that is being chalked out for it. 
Could you see the everlasting west, and imagine the quantities of hog 
and hominy which it will jam through your canal on its way to the Atlantic 
coast and so on to the ends of the earth, you would sooner think that it 
would become as wide and deep as the Hudson, by mere dint of friction. 

The west! Why, you have not even heard from a quarter of it. And 
then the Oregon railroad — you need not smile, the thing will be done,— 
and it will pass through Madison by the way — and the trade with China 
and all that part of creation (which is part o fF the west) will be crammed 
into your little, narrow, pent up ditch. It would never do; your whole 
state would die with the cholic. 

In his annual message of December 10, 1841, Governor 
Doty rather discouraged the Rock River Canal project. 
He thinks it would have been of greater benefit to have 
granted the land for a railroad, and recommends the build- 
ing of “A Rail or McAdamized ” road between the Lake 
and the Mississippi. 

The Milwaukee Courier! contains a series of articles by 
“Democrat,” supporting the position taken by the governor 
in his message. The issue of February 9, 1842, contains a 
long extract from an EHastern paper, in which a change in 
+he terms of the canal grant made by congress, is strongly 
urged; and a postscript to the same letter reads as follows: 

Your territory must not think they can get the right kind of men to 
engage in building a Rail Road for them through so new a country with- 
out at least giving the canal lands out andoutasabonus. * * * They 
must not calculate to eat their bread and butter and keep it too. 


4. Internal improvements in the constitutional conventions. 
State or private enterprise? 

The struggle over the subject of internal improvements 
4n the constitutional conventions of Wisconsin, was but a 
reflection of a phase of the larger struggle which had char- 
acterized our national history during the preceding decades. 

The national system of internal improvements was in- 
augurated by Jefferson, in 1806, in the Cumberland Road 


1 December 15, 1841; January 12, 1842; and February 2, 1842. 
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bill. Under the influence of growing nationalism it was 
vigorously discussed and temporarily checked in the Bonus 
bill of 1816-17. The constitutional phase of the discussion 
received a hopeful impulse towards a solution, in the at- 
tempt to separate the questions of constitutionality and of 
expediency, in the long debates of 1818-19. The failure of 
the Cumberland Road bill of 1822, and President Monroe’s. 
scholarly letter, drew into question, with renewed vigor, 
the constitutionality of the system. All the old ground 
was torn up, and no phase of the question left untouched,. 
in the protracted debates of 1824. During the administra- 
tion of J. Q. Adams, the idea of a system of internal im- 
provements was once more brought prominently before the: 
public, and in the Maysville Road veto (1880), it received 
its death-blow at the hands of Jackson. This marks the 
downfall of a national system of internal improvements. 
While the national government still continues to make ap- 
propriations, all hopes of establishing a system of inter- 
nal improvements by direct federal agency,—and from. 
which the federal government might derive a revenue,— 
were abandoned in 1830. Jackson’s determination to free 
the nation from debt, and to adhere to principles of strict 
economy, and his uncompromising hostility to corporate 
“monsters,” were the forces which dealt the fatal blow. 
The new democracy, whose banner Jackson had hoisted, 
adopted politics of great geographical dimensions. Expan- 
sion was its war-cry. The schemes which were born in 
this atmosphere bore on them the stamp of the wide plains. 
stretching far beyond the dim horizon, and of the great 
streams and forests which the new-born “nation “ possessed. 
The geography of the country had become the main-spring 
of the human mind. 

The argument, in brief, was this: Internal improve- 
ments are a necessity. The federal government cannot un- 
dertake them. Therefore, since something must be done, 
the States must impose upon themselves this important. 
duty. The increasing activity of the States in undertak- 
ing works of internal improvement, was a characteristic 
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of the period from 18380 to 1837. The unparalleled success 
of the Erie Canal was something which every State thought 
itself capable of repeating in its own projects. We need 
but recall Jackson’s war on the United States Bank, the pet 
banks, paper money, land bills, the distribution of the sur- 
plus, and the specie circulars, in order to bring vividly be- 
fore us the sequences of the internal improvements and. 
general speculative mania. Weare told that the Michigan 
legislature had “ projected one mile of improvement for 
every 150 of the inhabitants, which, upon common aver- 
ages, gives one mile for every thirty votes,” and that the 
States had contracted an indebtedness of $200,000,000 “un- 
secured by any property adequate to the support of such a 
burden.” ' The atmosphere which had once been the nursery 
of gigantic projects had now become close and oppressive, 
not only to citizens of our own country, but to foreigners who 
had sunk many a fine sovereign in the credit of the States. 

The country now entered upon a period of State repudia- 
tion, national discredit, and the agitation of federal assump- 
tion.2 The State governments had tried to do what was 
abandoned by the federal government in 1830, and in the 
attempt had fallen into disrepute. The pressure for im- 
provements became stronger as the country developed. 
Their construction had been taken out of the hands of the 
federal government. The State governments had failed. 
And now there was but one alternative — not to build them 
at all, or to leave internal improvements to private 
corporations. The latter policy was chosen. Jackson’s 
“monster” had now gained the ascendency. The period 
following 1837 marks the decline of the States as economic 
agents, and the rise of private corporations. It is into this 
period that the constitutional conventions of Wisconsin 
fall, and they must be studied in the light of the events 


just outlined. 
The first constitutional convention met in Madison on 


1H, C. Adams’s Public Debts (N. Y., 1887), p. 336. 
2 Scott's Repudiation of State Debts (N. Y., 1893) gives an excellent 


account of this phase of our history. 
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October 5, 1846. Together with other subjects internal 
improvements was referred to a select committee... As 
first introduced, the article was much more restricted in 
scope, merely stating that internal improvements should 
forever be encouraged by the government of the State, and 
providing that the legislature should in no case create or 
incur a State debt for internal improvements without at 
the same time providing means for the payment of the in- 
terest thereof, and for its final liquidation. The select com- 
mittee was then discharged, and the article on improve- 
ments, together with that on taxation, was referred to an- 
other committee. Unfortunately neither the journal of the 
convention, nor the Madison Argus, which gives by far 
the best report of the convention, contains any significant 
statements made in discussing the article. A resolution,’ 
evidently modeled on the national distribution scheme, 
was introduced by the member from Sheboygan, but failed 
to pass. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the following be inserted as an article or section in the 
constitution of this State: That all moneys arising from the sale of public 
lands which have or may be given to this state for the purpose of internal 
improvement, except such as are given for a specific purpose, and the five 
per centum arising from the sale of the’public lands, shall be apportioned by 
the legislature among the several counties in this State in the following 
manner and no other: One-half thereof shall be distributed among the 
several counties giving each county an equal sum; the other half to be dis- 
tributed among the several counties in proportion to the population therein, 
to be ascertained by the census last taken before such distribution, the 
moneys to be used by each county for internal improvements therein, in 
such manner as the inhabitants may direct. 

The journal gives no further information. Articles xii 
and xiii were finally reported as follows: 


ARTICLE XII, ON INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Section 1. This State shall encourage internal improvements by in- 
dividuals, associations, and incorporations, but shall not carry on, or be a 
party in carrying on, any work of internal improvement, except in cases 
authorized by the second section of this. 


a 
‘Journal of the Convention. See Baker’s ‘‘ Bibliography of the Wis- 
consin Constitutional Conventions,’? Wis. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1897. 
2 Journal, p. 166. 
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Section 2. When grants of land or other property shall have been made 
to the State, specially dedicated by the grant to particular works of inter- 
nal improvement, the State may carry on such particular works, and shall 
donate thereto the avails of such grants so dedicated thereto; but shall in 
no case pledge the faith or credit of the State, or incur any debt or lia- 
bility for such work of internal improvement. 

Section 3. All lands which shall come to the State by forfeiture or es- 
cheat, or by grant, where the grant does not specially dedicate the same 
to any other object shall be held by the State asa part of the State school 
fund, under the same trusts, reservations, and restrictions as are provided 
in this constitution in regard to school land proper. 


ARTICLE XIII. ON TAXATION, FINANCE AND PUBLIC DEBTS. 


Section 3. The credit of the State shall never be given or loaned in aid 
of any individual, association, or corporation. 


To what extent the provisions of article xii contributed 
to the defeat of the constitution of 1846, is difficult to de- 
termine. The press certainly aimed its hostility much 
more against the articles on banks and banking, and on 
the rights of married women. However, a letter quoted 
from the Milwaukee Cowrier and published in the Fond du 
Lac Whig of March 18, 1846, shows that article xii was one 
of the causes of a division: 

‘¢ 360,000 Losr!’? [The act of congress] donates five per cent of the 
gale of public lands “ for making public roads and canals * * * as the 
legislature may direct.”” Now, no particular grants are specified in the 
act, yet the proposed constitution prohibits all such works, except when 
grants of land or other property shall have been made to the state, espe- 
cially dedicated by the grant to particular works of internal improvements. 
It is plain that by the act of congress there is no ‘dedication ’’ of the 
money to a particular work. If so, what work is it? The Sheboygan & 
Fond du Lac R. R. Co.? or the Mississippi & Lake Erie Navigation Co.? 
or the Milwaukee & Rock River Canal? No, manifestly nothing of the 
kind. And it is equally plain, that unless the act does especially dedicate 
the money to particular works, should the constitution be adopted, we lose 
the whole! * * * Whatsay the people to this? * * * Sixty thou- 
sand a year Lost, provided the constitution is adopted. 


Apparently the editor of the Whig approves these senti- 
ments, for in the issue of January 21, 1846, he expresses 
his dislike for the constitution, on account of the provis- 
ions of article xii. 
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The Journal and Debates of the Convention of 1847-48 con- 
tains a much better account of this part of the proceedings 
than the Journal of the first convention. When article xii, 
on internal improvements, was reported to this convention 
exactly as it had passed the first convention, Lovell of 
Racine moved the following amendment to stand as section 
3 of article xii: . 

The five hundred thousand acres of land granted by the United States 
for purposes of internal improvements, or the avails thereof, shall con- 
stitute a perpetual fund, and the interest thereof, together with the five 
per cent of the nett proceeds of the sales of publiclands granted by the 
United States, for a like purpose shall be Annually appropriated to the 
construction and repair of roads and bridges in the several counties of the 
state in proportion to their population, under the direction of the board of 
supervisors thereof. Provided that the legislature may at any time by 
law apply such interest and five per cent to other works of internal im- 
provements; but no such law shall be valid unless it be for some single 
work or object, and be so submitted to the people at the next general elec- 
tion after its passage, and approved by a majority of the qualified electors 
voting at such elections. 

It will be noticed that this distribution scheme differs in 
several particulars from that offered to the first convention. 
First, the basis of distribution is population, whereas in 
the first it was a compromise between population and area; 
second, it designates the agent under whose direction the 
sums distributed shall be expended (the first mentioned no 
such agent); third, it specifies certain works of internal 
improvements (the first is general); fourth, it reserves to 
the State, under certain conditions, the right to engage in 
works of internal improvements. 

Harvey, of Rock county, looked upon this plan with ap- 
prehension. He regarded it as dangerous; the revenues 
thus accruing would be scattered over so wide a surface, 
and pass so many diverse agencies in their disbursement, 
that they would be “wasted and frittered away;” in its 
practical operations, the plan would place this immense 
fund where it would be most likely to form a part of a 
system of political favoritism; the friends of the amend- 
ment were fond of calling it the land distribution fund, but 
they were in fact making it a bribery fund, to be used to 
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favor the interests of party and politicians, and fill the 
pockets of individuals, without substantial benefits to the 
people at large. 

Another member (Chase, of Fond du Lac) “ was confident 
that two-thirds of the people were opposed to every such 
proposition,” and that we should be burdened with high- 
salaried disbursing agents to superintend public works. 

Another (Root, of Waukesha) objected to the measure 
because, if there were a fund for the construction of roads, 
people would “become careless in working them, and rely 
wholly on that fund.” 

Byron Kilbourn wanted the fund for the support of pub- 
lic schools, and advanced the usual arguments in favor of 
education. Besides, such a system of distribution was in- 
adequate for undertaking larger works, such as the Mil- 
waukee & Mississippi railroad, which it would require 
twenty years to build under this plan. He said also that 
for thirty years of his life he had seen frittered away in 
Ohio a fund derived from similar sources and appropriated 
in a similar way. This speech of Kilbourn marks an in- 
teresting phase of early railroad politics. In a previous 
section,! we saw under guise of what arguments Kilbourn 
and his associates sought to secure a change in the grant 
of the canal lands; we saw how the same men attempted 
to get a loan of the school fund. It will be noticed that 
Kilbourn’s speech in the convention, in which he favored 
the retention of the lands and proceeds in the school fund, 
_ was made just two years before the legislative raid upon 
that fund. 

Fox, of Dane county, said that he would not make a long 
speech about the prosperity of New York or the troubles 
of Michigan because of their internal improvements. If 
other States had been imprudent or unfortunate in carry- 
ing out systems of internal improvements, it was no rea- 
son for prohibiting them among us. Their experience 


should simply caution us. These improvements were to de- 
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1 Ante, p. 224. 
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velop the resources of the State, and it was not wise to 
put them out of the State’s power. The misfortunes of 
other States had prejudiced the people against any system 
of the kind at the present, and this might be proper; at 
all events, it would afford a guarantee that they would not 
sanction by their votes any scheme which might be pro- 
posed to them, unless it were a proper one. He merely 
wished to give the legislature power to submit a law to the 
people. It was proper to do this at any time; it was right 
to make the improvement whenever the people were in 
favor of it, and were willing to tax themselves for that 
purpose. 

The amendment, standing as section 2 of article xii, was 
adopted by a vote of 23 to 14, whereupon Martin, president 
of the convention,—this was still in committee of the 
whole, — offered another amendment to the effect that when 
a donation had been made for any particular improvement, 
and was not sufficient for that purpose, the State might 
“pledge or appropriate the revenues to be derived from 
such work, towards its completion.” This was avowedly 
based on the experience of Michigan with the Central Rail- 
road. The amendment was likewise adopted by the com- 
mittee — both of these amendments applied to section 3 of 
article xii. Section 2 had likewise been amended and re- 
ported back to the convention as follows: 

The legislature shall have power at any regular session, to pass a law au- 
thorizing a work of internal improvement. Such law shall embrace but 
one work or object of improvement, which shall be distinctly specified 
therein, and have but two points of termination. And such law shall pro- 
vide for levying a tax sufficient, with other sources of revenue, to complete 
said work within —— years after the passage of the same. And no such 
law shall be valid or take effect unless the same shall have been submitted 
to a separate and distinct vote of the electors at the next general election 
succeeding the passage of said law, and shall have received in its favor a 
majority of all the votes cast at such election on that subject. 

It was thought that the adoption of this amendment, and 
its incorporation in article ‘xii of the constitution, would 
make it possible for the State to improve the Rock River 
and to build the Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad. The 
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arguments in opposition deserve a little more attention in 
detail. It was urged that the attempt to carry out the 
proposed provision of our constitution would plunge the 
State “into the gulf of internal improvements " which had 
swallowed up the credit and prosperity of so many of our 
sister States. “The State is not the proper person or the 
proper party to carry on that system;” nor is it a legiti- 
mate function of the State government, because of its un- 
equal benefits to the whole people. Again, it was asserted 
that the State could not carry on such works in as econom- 
ical a manner as private individuals or corporations; that 
the actual cost of legislation during the progress of the 
work, was always a large item in the total costs of. such 
improvements, as in case of the cost of Territorial legis- 
lation on the Milwaukee & Rock River Canal, which had 
far exceeded the amount actually expended on the work;. 
and that as soon as a State government was formed, the 
State would plunge into such works and become bankrupt 
like most of the northern States. Besides being a source 
of expense, such legislation often engendered bitter sec- 
tional feelings, as in the case of New York. The provision 
prohibiting these works by the State, in the last constitu- 
tion, gave unusual satisfaction to the people, and had often 
been pointed out as one of the strongest reasons for the 
adoption of the constitution of 1846. It was feared that a 
majority, combining the interests of the most populous 
parts of the State, might impose heavy burdens upon @ 
large minority. 

A vote being taken, this section was adopted by a ma- 
jority of one. An analysis of the vote reveals no striking 
sectional grouping. Milwaukee was divided in favor, 4 to3; 
Rock, which might have been expected to be unanimously 
in favor, voted in the negative, 4 to 1; the five votes cast 
by Racine (including Kenosha?) were in the negative, while 
Grant voted in favor, 4 to 1; Lafayette and Green cast two 
each in favor; Jefferson, 3 to 1; Waukesha, 2 to1; Dane, 
2 to 1; Walworth, 3 to 2 in favor. Were it not for the vote 
of Rock county, we might suppose that the prospects of 
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the Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad decided the votes of 
the counties lying along the route; but it is probable that 
the disasters of neighboring States were the controlling 
factors. Taking the votes of all the counties lying south of 
the northern boundary line of Dane, the result stood 23 to 19 
in favor, which clearly indicates that the hope of direct State 
aid did not at that time control southern Wisconsin. It is 
possible that the personal influence of those who had a 
direct interest in the organized canal and railroad com- 
panies, had considerable influence in increasing the nega- 
tive vote. At this point, the journal of the convention 
leaves the history of article xii in the dark. The article’ 
was referred to the committee on revision and arrangement, 
which reported it for final passage and incorporation into 
the constitution’ as section 10 of article viii, on finance, 
as follows: 


SECTION X. INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The State shall never contract any debt for works of internal improve- 
ment, or be a party in carrying on such works; but whenever grants of land 
or other property shall have been made to the state, especially dedicated 
by the grant to particular works of internal improvement, the state may 
carry on such particular works, and shall devote the avails of such grants, 
and may pledge or appropriate the revenue derived from such works, in 
aid of their completion. 


Now, by the rules of the convention, every article was to 
be referred to the committee on revision and arrangement, 
after its third reading and passage (p. 7 of the rules), “who 
shall report to the convention all such verbal amendments 
as they shall deem expedient, not changing in any manner 
the substance of such article.” The convention adopted 
the article as amended (above) by the decisive vote of 50 to 
15; and as adopted, without pointing out many other differ- 
ences, it reserved to the State the right, under certain con- 


1A member from Racine (Sanders) introduced a very comprehensive 
amendment to article xii, embracing nine sections. However, a discus- 


sion of it would throw no light on the problem before us. See Journal, 
p. 351. 
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ditions, to engage in works of internal improvement.' The 
article as reported from the committee on revision, and as 
it stands to-day in the constitution, prohibits the State from 
entering upon such works except in case of special grants. 
At this point the question naturally arises, by what author- 
ity and in what manner was such a fundamental change 
made in article xii? The functions of the committee on 
revision were restricted to “verbal amendments.” A major- 
ity vote of the convention could, under the rules, still 
make any change desirable. But the great change in arti- 
cle xii was apparently made in the committee; and, as 
reported thereby, the article was adopted by the conven- 
tion without debate, at least so far as the evidence of the 
journal goes. It will be remembered that section 2, as 
amended, was carried by a majority of but one, showing 
that there was strong opposition to reserving to the 
State the internal improvement power. In contrast to 
this vote stands the vote on the passage of the article, 50 
to 15. Is it not probable that the opposition voted in favor 
of the article on its final passage, in order to manipulate 
it to their own satisfaction in the committee on revision? 
Let us examine the personelle of that committee. In the first 
place, its members were not appointed until after there had 
been taken the close vote of 30 to 29, onsection 2. It was, 
however, appointed on the same day, and immediately before 
the vote was taken on the passage of article xii. As ap- 
pointed, the committee consisted of Dunn, King, Larrabee, 
Whiton, and Lovell. On the vote on section 2, Dunn was ab- 
sent or did not vote; King voted aye, and the other three 
members no. Dunn had never, in the convention, expressed 
himself on internal improvements; King had spoken briefly 
in favor of retaining the right to the State; Larrabee and 


1 Following is an analysis of the vote by counties: 
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Whiton both had spoken against it; and Lovell “ believed 
that the more humble and old-fashioned means of trans- 
portation were more generally useful”— in accordance with 
these views he advocated the distribution scheme favoring 
“roads and bridges,” which we have previously noticed. 
The committee stood, then, as follows: three opposed State 
undertakings, one had not committed himself, and one 
favored it. But in the vote on the passage of article xii, 
and immediately before it was referred to the committee on 
revision, all but Lovell voted in favor of the article. Then 
when these gentlemen reported it back to the convention, 
they had reversed the fundamental principle of the article, 
in direct violation of the rules of the convention. It is 
probable that it escaped the attention of those members. 
of the convention who had opposed its present contents in 
previous debates, because it was reported as a part of the 
article on finance, and at the same time with the articles 
on militia and eminent domain. 

Without entering upon a discussion of the controverted 
question of State or private roads, this presentation would 
be incomplete without devoting some space to contempora- 
neous utterances on this question. The Madison Argus of 
December 28, 1845, contains the following in an editorial: 

We do not hesitate to express our opinion that a chartered company 
would be preferable to having it undertaken by Territory or State. Weare: 
all aware of the anti-republican tendencies of all chartered associations of 
wealth, and are opposed to everything of the kind, except in cases where 
an association of wealth is absolutely essential to the accomplishment of 
some object of great and obvious public utility. The construction of a 
railroad is an object of this kind. For a State to construct, control and 
manage a work of this kind, with profit to itself or advantage to the peo- 
ple, we believe to be entirely out of the question. In matters of economy, 
governments are always miserable bunglers, and a government railroad: 
would be about as profitable as a government saw-mill, 

The same objections do not lie against a railroad charter which may be 
urged against many other kinds of charters which might be named, be- 
cause: 1. the aristocratic tendency of associated wealth in the company, is: 
more than counterbalanced by the tendency of the work to secure an equal 
distribution of wealth throughout the State, and this more than any one: 
principle in social economy tends to keep up and perpetuate republican: 
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equality. * * * With arailroad through the Territory, farms in the 
middle counties would be almost as valuable as any in the Territory, and 
goods could be afforded in the interior towns nearly or quite as chéap as in 
Milwaukee. 2. There is scarcely any chance under a railroad char- 
ter, for peculations and frauds upon the public. If they charge ex- 
orbitantly for freight, the highway is before us. Travelling fare 
will be kept within reasonable limits by the competition of stage 
coaches, They may run off from the track now and then, but they can- 
not very conveniently run off with the track. * * * Still there are 
prejudices existing in the minds of many in the interior against railroads 
under any circumstances, arising from an impression that a railroad only 
benefits the towns at the termini. 

The same paper’ contains an entire column on the con- 
stitutional principles of internal improvements. The ground 
is taken that the time may have been, and may come again, 
when the State should undertake the building of railroads. 
Thus, New York rightly built the Erie Canal. But when 
many states, especially new ones, imitated New York, dis- 
aster was the result. At the present time internal improve- 
ments should be undertaken by private capitalists, because: 
1. Only such routes will be chosen as will prove advan- 
tageous to the public. 2. Private capitalists will build at 
much less expense. 

The Potosi Republican’ takes issue with the Argus. It 
holds that the State should undertake internal improve- 
ments, paying for them as fast as undertaken, and provid- 
ing funds by direct taxation. A constitutional amendment 
should prohibit the State from going into debt for such 
purposes. Then only such works will be undertaken as 
the “public exigencies require.” 

The Fond du Lac Whig of January 21, 1847, speaking of 
the Fox & Wisconsin improvements, says: 

We take occasion here to say that in our opinion the work should be in 
the hands of the state government. The whole state should reap the ad- 
vantages of the work. * * * We do not like the constitution because it 
prohibits the making of any work of internal improvement however wise 
it may be deemed, or however necessary to the welfare of the State. 


The Prairie du Chien Patriot published a series of essays 


neuer meena et 
1 Issue of October 5, 1847. 


2 Quoted in Argus, November 2, 1847. 
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on the constitution, signed “Old Crawford Forever.” The 
issue of March 2, 1847, contains the following: 

On Inrernat ImprovemMEeNntTs.—The provisions of the constitution contrary 
to the established democratic doctrine on the subject of monopolies, and the 
great injustice done by it to the new and sparsely settled countries. ! [The 
writer thinks it prudent to prohibit the State from pledging its credit, and 
that] this state shall encourage internal improvements * * * But the 
great question is what kinds of internal improvements do we need; or are 
best suited to our circumstances, and how shall this be accomplished? It 
has been the acknowledged and established doctrine of the dominant party 
in the Union, since General Jackson made war upon the United States Bank, 
that monopolies, such as associations and corporations, are dangerous to the 
true interests of the country, and should therefore, not only not be dis- 
couraged, but should be put down. Now, what does the article of the con- 
stitution provide for? Why, in plain English, for the greatest monopolies. 
Internal improvements shall be encouraged by individual associations and 
corporations. [Illustrated by the Sheboygan & Fond du Lac, Milwaukee 
& Mississippi, R. R. companies, etc.] The capital stock of these roads 
must be taken, if taken at all, principally by foreigners. * * * The 
interest of the public is not consulted norisitaruling motive. * * * The 
interests of the people, therefore, must succumb to the interest of foreign 
stock-holders. But if the state, when able to do so without contracting debts, 
should make these roads, they would be under the control of the people, 
and, of course, be managed for the good of the people. But as it is, the 
constitution, if adopted, provides for the creation of monopolies with cap- 
ital stocks of from one-half to two or three millions, and that too in the . 
hands and under the control, principally, of foreigners who would, of 
course, seek their own interests and not that of the people any further 
than their own could be promoted by it. (Here the writer figures out the 
proceeds of the 500,000 acre grant, of the five per cent fund, etc., and ad- 
vocates the improvement of rivers and the building of common roads rather 
than railroads.) * * * People of Crawford and the country north, and in- 
deed of all the state, before you vote for the adoption of the Constitution 
now before us, whether you are a Democrat or a Whig, or anything else, 
remember that if you vote for it you vote for a system of monopolies of the 
most dangerous kind; monopolies that will grind you and your produce, 
who, or which may travel upon their roads, and which by being in existence 
will prevent the roads from being made. You vote for preventing the 
making of internal improvements which the state could and ought to make, 
by directing the funds given expressly for that purpose to another uso. 

* * * You doom the country north to remain a wilderness and do 
yourselves and others the injustice of cutting off the very means for roads 
you looked for and expected when you settled the country. 


se 


1This quotation is the fitle of the article, 
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5. A proposed system of internal improvements. The Chicago 
convention. 

The hope of a national system of internal improvements 
had been abandoned in 1830. The idea, however, still lin- 
gered in the minds of the people, and every now and then 
it was fanned into a revival. The West, especially, had 
long supported internal improvement schemes, and was 
even ready to enter upon an alliance with the South, in the 
hope of receiving the support of that section in securing 
large land grants. The idea of a system of improvements 
' should be noticed, because in it lie the germs of a tendency 
towards general railroad legislation. The subject of gen- 
eral legislation will be treated in a subsequent section. 
Here, we shall consider the attempt to inaugurate a system 
in Wisconsin. 

As early as 1838, there was introduced in the council of 
the Territory of Wisconsin, “A bill to create and establish 
a system of internal improvements in the Territory of Wis- 
consin, on the east side of the Mississippi River.”' The bill 
provided (2 1) for a board of internal improvements consist- 
ing of three members, appointed by the governor with the 
advice of the council, each under (22) one hundred thou- 
sand dollarbonds. The board of commissioners (é 8) shall 
have power to borrow $1,500,000 in sums not exceeding 
$300,000 at any one time, on the credit of the State. These 
loans shall bear not less than 6 per cent interest, and be 
paid in 30 years. The legislature directs the application 
of such funds. The proceeds and profits (¢4) of such im- 
provements are pledged for the payment of principal and 
interest; and, together with federal land grants and pro- 
ceeds of land sales, shall form an internal improvement fund. 
The executive (5) shall issue scrip on such loan certifi- 
cates whenever requested to do so fly purchasers of such 
certificates. The remaining three sections of the bill are 
given up to provisions relating to the board itself. 

Newspaper material is extremely scarce for this period. 


1 Council file No. 5, in office of secretary of state. I know of no printed 
copy of this bill. 
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I have been able to find but one editorial on this bill. The 
Miners’ Free Press (Mineral Point) of December 18, 1838, 
says: 

We know of no other way [than that provided for in the above bill] by 
which to effect these important measures of internal improvements. We 
must endeavor to get as large an appropriation in land and money from 
Congress as possible; without which it would be folly for us to enter into 
the scheme. But before we begin, if we have the means of paying off the 
debt, when the works shall be completed, without loading the people down 
with taxes, we shall be able in a few years after to make such other im- 
provements as may be necessary from the revenue derived from those which 
cost us nothing; we will be ahappy and thriving people, enjoying all the 
advantages of a complete system of internal improvements without having 
to pay too dearly for the whistle. 

Succeeding messages of governors, and the journal of 
the council, give us no information regarding the conse- 
quences of this act, nor do I find later newspaper references 
to it, So it is probable that it never resulted in more than 
a temporary agitation. 

But a movement which had greater consequences, and 
which attracted great attention throughout the country, is 
next to occupy our attention. I refer to the Chicago con- 
vention of July, 1847.' The circular letter issued by the com- 
mittee appointed by the citizens of Chicago, sets forth the 
objects of the meeting at some length. It informs us that 
public meetings had been held in various sections of the 
country to consider the high prices of freight and loss of 
life and property upon Western waters. At all these meet- 
ings, “the propriety of holding a convention at some con- 
venient point was discussed and universally concurred in.” 
The fact that Chicago had secured the convention, shows 
us that Eastern and lake interests had gained the ascend- 
ency over Southern and river interests.? The high price 
of freight, and the loss of life and property, were to be 
the chief subjects of discussion also, of the Chicago con- 


‘Wheeler, Biographical and Political History of Congress, ii, 
p. 294; 72 Niles, index; American Railroad Journal, for 1847; news- 
papers for 1847, especially from about May to August. 

2 Libby’s Lead and Shot Trade. 
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vention. However, the closing paragraph of the circular 
expressly states that “whatever matters appertain to the 
prosperity of the West, and to the development of its re- 
sources, will come properly" before the convention. 

This convention of over 2,500 delegates was non-partisan. 
There were present whigs and locofocos, governors and 
congressmen, doctors of divinity and laymen, and newspaper 
editors from New York and. Boston to St. Louis and New 
Orleans.' Representatives of all these classes took part in 
the discussion. The press “East and West, North and 
South,” had given extended notice of the gathering, and 
prominent men who could not attend sent letters of re- 
grets. Thus, Henry Clay “should have been happy to as- 
sist in the accomplishment” of the objects of the conven- 
tion; Daniel Webster hopes “the convention may do much 
good, by enforcing the necessity of exercising these just 
powers of government;” Thomas H. Benton, like Webster, 
wrote a long letter dwelling on the importance of internal 
improvements, but pushes his constitutional objections 
into the foreground; Van Buren wishes “suecess to all 
constitutional efforts;” and Lewis Cass simply regrets that 
circumstances have put it out of his power to be present. 
The Milwaukee Sentinel and other papers found fault with 
Cass for his indifference, being himself a Western man. 
This is only another indication of the prominence the Chi- 
cago convention assumed at that time. Silas Wright, D.S. 
Dickinson, and others also sent letters. 

A committee appointed for that purpose, reported a series 
of fifteen resolutions, declaratory of the sentiments of the 
convention. They were debated at some length by a num- 
ber of able speakers and, excepting the last clause of the 
fifth, unanimously adopted. An executive committee, con- 
sisting of two members from each State, was appointed to 
collect and transmit to congress the proceedings of the con- 
vention, and statistical and other matter “ calculated to en- 
force the views of the convention.” An analysis of the con- 
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172 Niles, p. 333, gives alist of the editors in attendance. 
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tents of these resolutions would involve a full discussion of 
the subject of internal improvements, both historically and 
constitutionally, which, of course, is here out of place. It 
is the impulse of the enthusiasm to which this convention 
gave rise which bears upon the subject of this essay. 

Wisconsin papers, without exception, gave much atten- 
tion™to the convention.’ The editor of the Sentinel says, 
“It will be a memorable convention, and the voice uttered 
by it * * * will * * * bea voice of power.” 

It was a grand national’ convention, and it gave a mighty 
impulse to the growing nationalism of that period. At a 
public meeting held in Boston* for the purpose of electing 
delegates to this convention,Josiah Quincy, then mayor of 
that city, opened the proceedings with a powerful address 
in which the boundless resources and fertility of the West 
were enthusiastically depicted. The products of this West 
offered great inducements to the people of Boston and 
New England to attract trade towards their own harbors. 
New York, upon the recommendations of its chamber of 
commerce, took similar action. The eyes of the country 
were turned toward Chicago and the West. The West 
caught the inspiration, and with one triumphant sweep cast’ 
its eyes over the vastness of unsubdued nature and entered 
upon a long era of conquest. One cannot read the news- 
paper accounts of this convention without feelin g the buoy- 
ancy with which the West rode on the crest of the wave. 
“Mr. A. Lincoln of Iinois * * * was called to the stand,” 
sayS one reporter, “and addressed the convention for 
tabout en minutes.” Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, “the elo- 


1Fond du Lac Journal, July 22, 1847; Prairie du Chien Patriot, J uly 
15, 1847; Milwaukee Sentinel, July 8 to 10, 1847, contain the best ac- 
counts, having a full report. 

* The following states were represented: Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Wisconsin. The total number of delegates is vari- 
ously stated at from 2,500 to 5,000. The absence of Louisiana is noticeable. 
Was it because New Orleans saw her star overshot by Chicago? 

372 Niles, p. 266. 
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quent wagon boy,” appeared on the stage amid the cheers. 
of thousands. Horace Greeley was called for and responded. 

How well Wisconsin caught the spirit is shown nowhere. 
so well as in the “sentiments” offered at the annual cele- 
brations of the Wisconsin Sons of New York.' At these an- 
niversaries, each toast closed with a “sentiment.” These 
sentiments covered a variety of subjects, such as “Wiscon- 
sin,” “Union Now and Forever,” “Holland,” “Hungary,” 
“New York,” “Ireland,” “The Pilgrim Fathers,” “Our 
Own Franklin,” etc. At the celebration of 1847, the fol- 
lowing, among many others, were offered: 


The Magnetic Telegraph from Milwaukee to Buffalo.— It unites the land 
of our own birth with the home of our adoption; may it make them one in 
interest, one in progress, and one in common destiny. 

Milwaukee the Banner City of the West.— But twelve years since, a sta- 
‘tion for the Indian trader, she now numbers fourteen thousand as her busy 
population. Having laid her foundations broad and deep in churches and 
common schools, her course is onward and upward. 

New York and Wisconsin.—Jewels worthy of a nation’s diadem — the 
one the acknowledged Empire State of the East; the other destined to be 
the Empire of the West. 


The “age of steam” and similar phrases appear. From 
the sentiments offered in 1849, we may select the following : 


The Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad.— Projected and (at present) 
prosecuted by individual energy and enterprise, may it receive the favor- 
able notice and encouragement of the state legislature, until its Tron Horse 
shall slake his thirst in the broad Mississippi, and from there may it be 
adopted by Congress, and extended westward until its iron bands shall en- 
circle the continent and become the great highway of nations. 

Plank Roads.— The small arteries, may they penetrate every avenue of 
our state. 


A Carrier Boy’s Address (Sentinel) of January 1, 1850, 


contains the following lines: 
Before I close my annual ditty, 
I fain would sing of our own city; 
Tell of her trade and mammoth blocks, 
Her busy streets and thronging docks, 
And beauty, wit, and enterprise, 
So needful to her onward rise, 


1 Sentinel, in late December and early January numbers, 1846-49, gives: 
full accounts. 
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Her Plank Roads smooth as carpet floor, 
Bring daily produce to our door; 

Soon the Rail-cars with snorting steed, 

Shall plough their way through rolling mead, 
And lake and river shake the hand, 

Across Wisconsin’s happy land. 


Without multiplying illustrations of this kind, it is clear 
that Wisconsin had caught the spirit of the great conven- 
tion; and “felt that something had to be done.” 


6. Asa Whitney’s Oregon railroad.' 

Nothing can more forcibly illustrate what has in a pre- 
vious section been characterized as politics of great geo- 
graphical dimensions, than the project of a Pacific railroad. 
Asa Whitney, its projector, was a New York merchant who 
had just returned from a trip to China, and his great rail- 
road to the Pacific was to open up the whole Orient. Wis- 
consin people looked upon China as a part of the West, 
and the Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad was to be an im- 
portant link in the chain that was soon to extend from 
New York to Oregon and Asia. Even a Fond du Lac ed- 
itor could hold up before his readers the vision of teas and 
spices brought to that city over the great railroad “direct 
from China.” As early as 1842, a Milwaukee editor advo- 
cated the Milwaukee & Mississippi route because “it would 
constitute a permanent link in the Great Oregon Railroad, 
which the indomitable spirit of American enterprise would, 
at no distant day, exhibit to an admiring world, connect- 
ing our Atlantic with our Pacific sea-board.” Whitney’s 
journey through Wisconsin (summer of 1845) attracted 
wide attention, particularly his stay at Prairie du Chien. 


! For particulars of this enterprise, consult: American Railroad Jour- 
nal, 1847, pp. 332, 348; 1849, pp. 519, 631, 645; 1851, pp. 404, 422, 728. 
68 Niles, pp. 170, 312, 384. Congressional Globe, index for 1845-52. Wis- 
consin references are Milw. Sentinel and Gazette, Jan. 29, 1842, May 1, 
1848, Jan. 4, 1850; Grant Co. Herald (Lancaster), June 28, July 5, 19, 
Aug. 2, 1845, Dec. 25, 1847, March 3, June 10, 1848; Prairie du Chien 
Patriot, Sept. 22, Dec. 1, 1846, June 15, 1847; Fond du Lac Whig, 
Dec. 31, 1846, Oct. 7, 1847. ! 
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A Grant county editor finds delight in the fact that Whit- 
ney, in coming West, had not traveled by way of Galena, 
of which place the editor seemed to have been very jealous; 
possibly because of the superior advantages which that 
city would enjoy upon the completion of the Chicago & 
Galena Railroad. Soon after Whitney’s visit to Prairie du 
Chien, Ira B. Brunson, a citizen of that place, published 
letters in which he pointed out the dangers and weaknesses, 
as he saw them, of Whitney’s project. The latter had 
asked for a strip of land sixty miles in width, extending 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific. Brunson presented a 
long array of figures to prove that he could build the 
Pacific railroad for a grant of land ten miles less in width. 
Wisconsin railroad politics was closely connected with the 
Pacific project during the fifteen years between 1840 and 
1855. 

Whitney’s memorial was presented (January 28, 1845) to 
the house of representatives by a congressman from New 
York. It sets forth the great commercial advantages to be 
derived from the proposed route to the Pacific. An un- 
broken line of rails from New York to the ports of west- 
ern Lake Michigan was about to be completed. With a 
trans-continental railroad at its command, the government 
could concentrate the forces “of our vast country” at any 
point from Maine to Oregon, “in the short space of eight 
days.” It would give us direct communication with the 
Sandwich Islands, Japan, China, Australia, and India. It 
would enable the government to send the rapidly-increas- 
ing number of immigrants to earn a living on the Western 
lands, and thus avoid the dangers of vice and crime, into 
which these classes frequently sink in our Atlantic cities. 

In order to accomplish this, the memorialist asks con- 
gress to set apart a strip of land sixty miles in width, and 
extending from some part in Wisconsin, between parallels 
42 and 45 degrees of north latitude, to the mouth of 
Columbia River. Being built at the expense of the public 
lands, this railroad should be free, except so far as tolls 
may be levied sufficient to pay the current expenses of 
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operation and repair. A low rate of tolls would accomplish 
not only this, but it would in addition furnish a handsome 
surplus for public education. Finally, the memorialist 
points out that Oregon must soon become a powerful and 
wealthy State; and, unless united with the East by such a 
railroad, would establish a separate government, monopo- 
lize the valuable fisheries of the Pacific, control the coast. 
trade of Mexico, South America, Japan, China, and the 
Sandwich Islands, and be our most dangerous and success- 
ful rival in the commerce of the world.’ In a speech which 
Whitney delivered before the legislature of New York, 
June 30, 1847, he presented detailed statistics and esti- 
mates in support of his project. He dwelt at length upon 
the expense of time and money involved in voyages to 


1 Congressional Globe, 1844-45, p. 218. The same idea is expressed in 
the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 15, 1853: ‘* If we do not soon have a 
Railroad to the Pacific, we shall have there a rival Republic instead of 
sister States.’’ Nor were these notions confined to the West. It is prob- 
able that, like many other things, these types of argument were imported 
from the East. <A few lines from the New York Tribune (editorial 
March 18, 1850, weekly edition) will illustrate this. ‘The article was writ- 
ten at the time Walker’s Pacific Railroad bill was before congress: 
“%* %#* * but such an attachment can not always be proof against the 
action of natural causes. California and Oregon can not be expected to 
remain forever attached to a Government which has its seat at a month’s 
journey from them. The bonds of Empire must become feeble in propor- 
tion to the distance over which they are extended. * * * The sure 
and only sure preventive of this result is a railroad to the Pacific. 
* * * Tt would render the political union of this country perpetual. 
* * * The great result which with certainty must follow the completion 
of this road is the transfer to it and to the United States of the trade of 
Asia. The commerce between Europe and the East [Orient] will pass over 
it. * * * The wealth of every clime will pay its tribute to American 
labor. * * * A great part of the Asiatic products which will then 
cross our territory, will be paid for in American products. The vast grain- 
growing region of the West will then have China for a market. Our corn, 
which at present on its native soil is comparatively valueless, will then 
cheaply feed the now starving millions of that populous empire, who will 
thus become the steady customers of the farmers of the Northern Missis- 
sippi Valley. Thus will despotic and pauper Asia be brought into direct 


and constant relations with republican America.— The world wil] be en- 
riched, revolutionized, transformed.” 


_—— 
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numerous ports, and upon the saving which the Pacific 
Railroad would make possible. 

With great enthusiasm and perseverance, Whitney con- 
tinued his agitation, addressing societies and business 
men’s organizations; and in 1851 we find him before the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, over which Sir Roderick 
Murchison presided, and in the discussions of which Robert 
Stephenson took an active part.’ While Stephenson ap- 
peared skeptical about Whitney’s presentation, he both 
recognized and emphasized the commercial significance 
of the project. In our own country, the legislatures of 
nineteen or twenty States* had endorsed it. It had re- 
ceived the support of the leading chambers of commerce, 
particularly that of New York. It had at various times 
been reported favorably in congress. It had been supported 
warmly in congressional debates. Yet many people felt 
that our knowledge of the continent was not adequate to 
warrant an undertaking of such magnitude without much 
more elaborate surveys than Whitney had made. They 
said that his plan did not give sufficient security to the 
government, that prominent engineers had not yet pro- 
nounced it practicable, and that numerous other objections 
prevented them from supporting the plan. This sentiment 
was strong enough to defeat the scheme at that time. 
However, Whitney continued his agitation, and from about 
1852 various members of congress were ready to push “a 
railroad to the Pacific.” Whitney lived to see the completion 
of such an enterprise. 

The first east-and-west lines in. Wisconsin, especially the 
Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad, were considered a part 
of a great trans-continental highway, and thus Whitney’s 
project gave a powerful impulse to railroad building in this 
State. 

7. The element of rivalry. Summary. 

At the present time, talk about a British railroad to 
India increases both in volume and earnestness. The Rus- 


1 Railroad Journal, 1851, p. 422. 
2 Congressional Globe, 1848-49, p. 381. 
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sian railroads across Siberia and China, and through Central 
Asia to the Chinese border, appear to have aroused British 
jealousy. Anadditional stimulus has been given by the new 
enterprise to the British India project, which Russia is 
pushing post-haste, of a branch from her Central Asian line 
through Persia south to the Persian Gulf.' The element of 
rivalry which in this case is stimulating English sentiment, 
manifested itself in numberless ways in Wisconsin railroad 
history. Nowit was the competition between companies of 
the same city, then again the rivalry between different cities 
and villages, or groups of cities and villages; finally, the 
local struggle was often but a part of a greater conflict be- 
tween the commercial interests of different sections of the 
country. In the latter case it usually took the form of a 
steady business pressure, while the former phases of rivalry 
frequently degenerated into open hostility and bitter per- 
sonalattacks.? Articles often abounding in abuse and gross 
misrepresentations, appear simultaneously in newspapers 
in many different localities. Alleged interviews with well- 
known persons were published in New York, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and other cities, in order to effect or 
prevent the sale of certain railroad stock. Acting upon 
public opinion, these wars made and unmade railroad un- 
dertakings. 

The earliest struggle was that between the Mississippi 
route and the Lake & Erie Canal route, which, as we have 
already seen, turned in favor of the latter about 1845.4 Then 
there was a struggle between Green Bay, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago for the trade of southwestern Wisconsin, which 
practically was decided by the decline of the Fox & Wis- 
consin improvement schemes in favor of the railroad routes 


1 The Week’s Current,’’ June 26, 1897, quoted from New York Tribune. 

? Consult Byron Kilbourn’s manuscript ‘‘ History of the Milwaukee & 
LaCrosse Land Grant,” in the library of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

’ Henry Fairbank, Political Economy of Railroads (London, 1836), 
ch. xxi. This author, ten years before the change took place, pointed out 
that ‘“‘ commerce [would be] diverted from the western rivers, by railways 
to the Atlantic.” 
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to Chicago and Milwaukee. The chartering of the Chicago & 
Galena railroad in 1847, and the arrival of its first locomotive 
in 1848, was one of the sharpest spurs to arouse Milwaukee 
activity. After Milwaukee had outstripped Sheboygan and 
Green Bay in the race for Wisconsin lake supremacy, Ra- 
cine and Kenosha continued the struggle and prevented 
the fixing of an eastern terminus in the charter (1847), just 
as Potosi, Cassville, and Prairie du Chien had prevented 
the fixing of a western terminus. Southwestern Wisconsin 
held largely with Milwaukee, because of the much-desired 
northern route to the Pacific; but when a middle route to 
the Pacific seemed probable, that section gave Chicago 
greater support. The editor of the Grant County Herald’ 
states one of the problems when he says: 

The northern road must be done speedily — done before a central railroad 
shall be completed from the Atlantic to St. Louis; for if done now, it be- 
comes the basis of an extension of railroad westward to Oregon; if not done 
before the completion of a railroad from the Atlantic to St. Louis, then St. 
Louis becomes the starting point of an extension of railroad to the Pacific. 
The question is, shall the upper West or shall the lower West be the 


great avenue of trade and commerce, not only with the heart of this 
great continent, but ultimately with the islands of the Pacific, and with 


the opulent Indies.? 

Again, in a stirring editorial, the same writer exclaims 
that we must have a railroad. “The northwest is lagging. 
The world isrunning away from us. Lookaround us. See 
our undeveloped resources; our fertile lands uncultivated.” 
He expresses it as his opinion (December 25, 1848) that un- 
less Milwaukee will at once put herself in connection with 
western Wisconsin she will be “not exactly a gone sucker, 
but her trade will have gone to ‘sucker,’” for Chicago 
amen 


1 December 25, 1847, and June 10, 1848. 

2'That Horace Greeley strongly urged the idea of a great Oriental market, 
we have already seen. But one of his arguments in favor of a northern 
route to the Pacific, is too novel to be left unnoticed: ‘The necessity of a 
northern rather than a southern route ig a natural one. It grows out of 
the form of the earth. Everybody knows that the earth is larger around 
tor than at the poles.” Weekly Tribune, editorial, March 18, 


at the equa 
cific project is argued 


1850. In succeeding numbers of the Z'ribune, the Pa 
vigorously and in detail. 
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would soon enter her rival’s territory. At any rate, he 
thinks, Milwaukee should at once build to Janesville, and, 
by connecting with the Chicago & Galena road, give Grant 
county the advantages of two routes by rail eastward. The 
editor of the Sentinel,! commenting on an article in the 
Argus, gives expression to the prevalent spirit of expansion 
in the following words: ‘“ Wisconsin must and will be the 
great thoroughfare from east, to an almost boundless and 
productive west, beyond the Mississippi.” The Argus, on 
its part, referring to the Madison—Janesville-Chicago line, 
sees no “occasion for rivalry in the construction of these 
great works.” 

For about twelve years Wisconsin has been the west of the immigrants. 
This can not continue many years longer, for a vast agricuitural west 
stretches away a thousand miles beyond the Mississippi. While our citi 
zens are congratulating themselves that they are finally west, the west is 
already receding from them, and the state is soon to become emphatically 
east * * * The living tide, within a few years will pass by us to west- 
-ern homes, and their surplus wealth will seek our railroads and water com- 
munications, as ours now seeks those farther eastward * * * The ques- 
tion in a few years will be, how can we make the railroad of a capacity to 
‘do the business. * * * 

Mayor Kilbourn, of Milwaukee, in his inaugural address 
of April 12, 1848, very clearly set forth the position of the 
city. No other city on the chain of the northern lakes, 
said he, possesses higher natural advantages for business 
than Milwaukee. But these natural advantages may be 
lost by supineness or indifference on the part of those in 
whose favor they exist. Art and enterprise may do much 
to overcome difficulties and disadvantages of position, and 
change the current of commerce and trade from its natural 
direction into artificialchannels. The history of New York 
and Boston illustrates this. But just as New York has her 
Boston, “so Milwaukee has her Chicago, in competition 
for the rich prize which nature awarded, and designed to be 
hers.” Boston enterprise compelled New York to build her 
Erie Railroad. Will not Chicago enterprise compel Mil- 
waukee to build the Mississippi Railroad? Unless Milwau- 
secon susie ie ite Hil cas al ey Weel cl Lelaeaaelie eee oe 


1August 23, 1850. 
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kee is content to see the business of the finest region of the 
country wrested from her grasp, she must do it and with- 
out delay.’ 

The editor of the Milwaukee Courier? dwelt upon the 
jealousy existing between New York and Boston: 

‘* They both appreciate the value of western trade. They are both de- 
termined to avail themselves to the greatest possible extent of the advan- 
tages to be derived from it; and in order to do this, they are determined, it 
would seem, to have a railroad across Wisconsin, if we only give them 
leave and do what little we can to aid the work.’? Millions of Boston and 
New York capital have been idle for years, and “‘ the owners are becoming 
impatient for investment. They have lost all confidence in bank stocks; 
state stocks, since the doctrine of repudiation has been started, have be- 
come for the most part valueless, and railroad stock has become almost 
the only go.”’ 

This will be sufficient to show that the element of rivalry 
was one of the greatest factors in our early railroad history. 
Before passing to the next chapter it may be well, in con- 
clusion, to summarize the chief characteristic of this early 
period of agitation. 

Our railroad history begins simultaneously with the or- 
ganization of the Territory in 1836. Wisconsin was then 
but a sparsely-settled frontier region with about 22,000 in- 
habitants. In 1840 its population was but 30,945, while by 
1850 it had risen to 305,391, and in 1855 to 552,109. At the 
opening of the period, Milwaukee was a village “situated 
on both sides of the Milwaukee River about two miles from 
its mouth.”* It had numerous rivals. Dubuque, Prairie 
du Chien, Mineral Point, and Belmont— which was then 
the capital — considered themselves its equals or superiors, 
while other lake ports struggled for leadership. The lead 
trade had brought people into the southwestern part, and 
with the influx of population into the southeastern part, 
there were formed two waves of population moving from 


1 See similar expressions in the Sentinel and Gazette, February 23, 
28, and May 9, 1848. 

2 February 9, 1842. 

3 Milwaukee Advertiser, July 14, 1836, contains a description of Mil- 


waukee. 


17 
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opposite sides into the middle region. The Lake and the 
River were “feeling” for each other. There was an un- 
covered “suture” between them. 

Manipulating the forces in each of these waves, were the 
commercial interests of St. Louis and New Orleans on the 
one hand, and New York, Boston, and the lake ports on the 
other. Geographical conditions, together with the relative 
decline in commercial importance of the lead trade, resulted 
in the ascendency of the east-and-west route; and with this 
ascendency, partly as cause and partly as effect, the agi- 
tation for a railroad across the Territory increased. The 
project of Whitney, and the expectation of making Wis- 
consin the emporium of the great West, including China, 
Japan, and other Pacific domains, fan this enthusiasm. 
Supported by the resolutions of at least eighteen States, 
the Pacific road was more than a vision to the people of 
Wisconsin. Iowa sent memorials to our legislature, urg- 
ing the Milwaukee & Mississippi project, and “once let 
the iron horse slake his thirst in the Mississippi, Congress 
will send him on to the ocean.” And had not Wisconsin 
claims to the patronage of the federal government? Could 
this modest demand of the Western child be refused? The 
southwestern counties were probably really suffering, and 
they were willing to let “Sin and Death have the con- 
tract,” rather than have no railroad to the lake. 

But some of these schemes were too visionary to be taken 
seriously. The Fond du Lac merchant might with some 
reason look forward to a time when spices might be deliv- 
ered at his door “direct from Japan;” but what shall we 
say when a bill is introduced into the legislature to incor- 
porate the Port Ulao, Lake Superior, Lake of the Woods, 
& Behring Straits Transit Company? Port Ulao was then 
a collection of a few huts, and had a pier. To-day, about 
twenty miles north of Milwaukee, the traveller may see a 
few farm houses, and several piles still holding their heads 
above the waves. This is all that is left of a “ port” which 
could cherish such a gigantic enterprise. 

But sentiment was not unanimous. Jackson’s spirit was 
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abroad. Even in these remote woods, people had heard of 
a “monster.” Some even said that railroads were such 
monsters. The farmers had been warned against “monop- 
olies.” And was there no escape? New York had pros- 
pered with her Erie Canal. Then, why not build canals in 
Wisconsin? Gillespie had declared plankroads to be the 
“farmers’ railroads.” Every man could use his own boat ona 
canal. He could drive, “Jehu like,” over a plankroad, with a 
borrowed horse. There was no monopoly there. He could 
take his farm wagon and run it over a plankroad or a turn- 
pike, but could he ever use a railroad in that way? His 
English cousin had invented a wagon which, by a change 
of wheels, could be used indifferently on railroads, turn- 
pikes, or streets; but the Wisconsin farmer saw no such 
escape. And would he deliberately subject himself to the 
dangers of a “monster?” The teamsters, the tavern-keep- 
ers, and the village grocers felt that they were threatened 
with ruin. 

We have seen how the promoters of railroad projects at- 
tempted to utilize this prevalent hostility to “monopolies, " 
by urging the farmers to subscribe to railroad stock and 
thus build their own railroad, and have their own agents, 
their own cars, their own depots, all at their command. 
That would secure a high price for wheat, and in addition 
a high rate of profits on their stock. Sentiment was thus 
not only divided, but it was on both sides grossly distorted. 
Somehow, the sober after-thought did not assert itself 
sufficiently; and there were too few men who had well- 
formulated and correct ideas as to the real nature of rail- 
roads, to at once place railway legislation on a rational 
basis. When once the railroad mania had broken loose, 
blind enthusiasm reigned, until disaster revived reflection. 
There is something inspiring in these plans of our fathers 
for executing great designs with masterful strokes; there 
is something heroic about the courage displayed; but their 
lack of reflection casts a shadow over it all. The school 
fund itself was to be sacrificed. The most specious argu- 
ments were advanced to bedaze the unknowing, and the 
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most despicable means were employed to silence the know- 
ing; while the few who had both courage and insight to 
work in the right direction, were lost to sight in the tu- 
multuous struggle. 

The constitutional conventions met close upon the eve 
of disaster in neighboring and Eastern states. These ob- 
ject lessons were brought before the conventions; and, in 
harmony with the national drift of the times, the State 
was restrained from entering upon works of internal im- 
provements. In view of the legislative methods employed 
during the later years of this period, the decision of the 
conventions seems to have been a prudent one. The prob- 
abilities are that Wisconsin would have repeated not a 
little of the experience of Michigan and other states. Yet, 
conceding all this, there is nothing to justify the methods 
by which the article on internal improvements was incor- 
porated into our constitution. Nevertheless, the question 
of State or private railroads was vigorously discussed in 
some parts of the State, and it is probable that the major- 
ity of the people approved that section of the constitution 
when they voted for the whole. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


EARLY RAILROAD CHARTERS, 1836 :To 1853. 


1. What the charters contain. General provisions. 

A mere glance at the digest in the appendix shows us 
the heterogeneous character of our early railroad charters. 
In many of them, not a third of the elements essential to a 
perfect charter are found; and not five per cent of the 
charters are even approximately complete. There is hardly 
a trace of regularity in them. The utter lack of system is 
the more surprising when we remember that the railroads, 
for the construction of which these charters were granted, 
are everywhere essentially alike. Great diversity in law 
where there exists uniformity of conditions—this is the 
anomaly presented by our railroad charters. 

Each charter names a number of persons who shall act 
as a board of commissioners, under whose direction may be 
received subscriptions to the capital stock of the company 
incorporated by the charter. After notice has been given 
in certain newspapers, within a specified time, the commis- 
sioners may open subscription books, and keep such books 
open until all the stock has been subscribed; or, may re-open 
the books, in case all the stock has not been subscribed. 
Only a few charters require a certain minimum payment at 
the time of subscription; but all of them require a certain 
amount to be paid in before the company can organize. 
The amount which must be subscribed before organization 
can be effected, bears no fixed ratio to the total amount of 
the capital stock of the company. After this minimum 
amount has been subscribed, the commissioners, or a cer- 
tain number of them, certify under oath that such subscrip- 
tions and payments have been made in good faith; and de- 


1 See the digest in the appendix. 
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posit a statement to that effect with the secretary of state 
(or territory), who thereupon declares the subscribers of 
such stock and their associates, their successors and as- 
signs, a body corporate and politic by the name and style 
designated in the charter, with perpetual succession. By 
that name they have all the privileges and immunities in- 
cident to a corporation, thus subordinating each railroad 
company to the general legislation on the subject of corpo- 
rations. As such they shall be capable in law of purchas- 
ing, holding, selling, leasing, and conveying estate, either 
real, personal, or mixed, so far as the same may be neces- 
sary for the purposes mentioned in the charter. In their 
corporate name the company may sue and be sued, may 
have a common seal, which they may alter and renew at 
pleasure, and generally do ali those things which are legally 
vested in them, for the best interests of the corporation. 
After the required amount of stock has been subscribed, 
the commissioners call a meeting of the stockholders. 
While the commissioners themselves are required to or- 
ganize, they can not act in the capacity of the corpora- 
tion. Only the board of directors can do that. This board 
is elected by the stockholders, in accordance with the 
provisions of the charter. Usually members are elected 
annually, and have the power of filling vacancies in their 
own ranks. The only qualification uniformly insisted upon 
is, that a director must be a stockholder. In voting,—ex- 
cepting the provisions of one charter,— each share has one 
vote; but no one shall vote on the basis of stock acquired 
within a certain number of days (usually thirty) immedi- 
ately preceding such election. Voting by proxy is allowed. 
The board of directors, in general, has power to manage 
the affairs of the company. It chooses its own officers and 
fixes their salaries. It makes by-laws and establishes rules, 
orders, and regulations; and, usually, the charter provides 
that these shall not be inconsistent with the constitution 
of the United States, or of the State or Territory. The 
board decides the time and proportions in which stock- 
holders shall pay the money due on their respective shares. 
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Most of the charters limit the amount of the assessment 
which the board may make at any one time, and provide for 
a reasonable time in which to make the payment, in default 
of which such stock uniformly reverts to the company. 
The board is required to issue certificates of stock to all 
subscribers, signed by the president, countersigned by the 
secretary, and sealed with the common seal. One-fourth of 
the stockholders may call a special meeting on giving no- 
tice similar to that required for the regular annual meet- 
ings; but no business can be done at these special meetings 
unless a majority (in value) of the stockholders shall attend 
in person or by proxy. 

The route of the proposed railroad is, as a rule, described 
only in the most general terms. In some charters, not a 
single point is fixed. In others, one terminus is loosely 
mentioned, and the other designated, perhaps, as “some 
eligible” point on a certain river, in a certain county. The 
name of the corporation frequently contains the best avail- 
able description of the projected enterprise. But in one way 
or another, some mention is made of certain points or local- 
ities through which the road is to be built. A number of 
charters provide for the building of branches; others give 
the board of directors power to connect their road with 
other roads; others give the board power to purchase or 
lease roads; and still others contain all these provisions. 

With one exception, each charter grants the company the 
right of expropriation, and provides for the settling of dis- 
putes which may arise in the exercise of this right. It shall 
be lawful for the officers of the company, their engineers, 
or agents, to enter upon any lands for the purpose of explor- 
ing, surveying, and locating the route of the proposed 
railroad; and after such route has been fixed, to take 
possession of the necessary lands. The charters almost 
uniformly state how much land the company may lawfully 
take. Incase the owners of the land, gravel, stone, or other 
material cannot come to an agreement with the company, 
the charters name some authority who shall appoint arbi- 
trators or commissioners, to whom the question is sub- 
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mitted. In most cases, the charters prescribe norms by 
which the tribunal appointed for that purpose shall deter- 
mine the value of the land or material, and the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the company to the owners. If such 
owners are minors, or other persons legally incapacitated, 
the charter provides for the representation of their inter- 
ests in these procedures. An appeal from the decision of 
the arbitrators or commissioners to certain authorities, and 
the manner of giving a final decision, is also provided 
for, as well as the conditions under which the company 
may use or occupy such lands while the decision is pend- 
ing. The company has the right to cross streams and high- 
‘ways; but it shall in nocase impede, obstruct, or in any way 
interfere with these, to such an extent as to inconvenience 
traffic. All crossings shall be made in such a manner as 
to leave the roads in as good a condition as before; and 
where the railroad divides a farm, the company shall pro- 
vide at least one passage-way for each farm so divided. 
Most of the charters contain some provisions as to rates. 
The earlier ones are somewhat restrictive, while nearly all 
the later charters leave the matter of rates entirely in the 
hands of the company. Charters which contain a special 
section on rates or tolls, provide that as soon as the com- 
pany has constructed a certain number of miles of railroad 
they may do business and receive tolls; but in charters 
which contain, among the general powers of the directors, 
the power to regulate tolls, no such special provision is 
found. In the more restrictive charters, annual reports to 
the legislature are demanded; while most of them simply 
prescribe that the board of directors shall submit to the 
stockholders, at their annual meeting, a complete state- 
ment of the affairs and proceedings of the company for 
the year. A large number of charters contain provisions 
concerning the liability of stock in payment for debt, and 
a smaller number have loose statements about the distri- 
bution of dividends. Many of the charters contain a spe- 
cial provision by which the charter is forfeited in case the 
railroad is not begun within a certain number of years — 
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and these usually require the road to be finished within a 
certain period; while the expenditure of a certain sum 
of money in the construction of the road within the 
first-time limit, is sometimes provided. Some charters con- 
tain all these last provisions, and others only one or two 
of them. In the majority of charters, a violation by the 
company of any of the provisions of the charter causes 
the rights and privileges granted by the same to revert to 
the State. Besides, there are penalties provided in case 
of injury to the property of the company. 

These, in a condensed form, are the general provisions 
of the charters of this period. No provisions, not men- 
tioned here, are common to a considerable number of them. 
while those provisions, which occur in several, but not in 
a sufficient number of charters to warrant their introduc- 
tion in the list of general provisions, will be dealt with in 
@& subsequent section. 


2. Wherein the charters differ. 

In the preceding section we have noticed points of simi- 
larity among charters. To point out their differences is a 
larger task, because unlikenesses far outnumber likenesses. 
Here again an examination of the analytical digest in the 
appendix will be helpful. 

The number of commissioners varies from one to forty- 
one —nine, thirteen, seventeen, and nineteen appearing 
most frequently; while a considerable number of charters 
provide for an even number. One of the charters names a 
single commissioner, who, together with the stockholders, 
shall organize — thus omitting the temporary organization of 
commissioners, which was the customary preliminary step. 
Another charter names three persons who shall act as direct- 
ors; and a third names eighteen persons who shall at once 
form a body corporate. These eighteen have power to choose 
a board of nine directors, which power, as we have seen, Was. 
almost invariably delegated to the stockholders. In all 
other charters, the formal election by the stockholders of 
a board of directors was the significant step, before which 
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the company had no legal existence; while in this charter, 
the company comes into existence simultaneously with the 
granting of the charter. 

There is less variation in the number of directors. Nine 
occurs by far most frequently from 1848 to 1852; while 
during 1853, thirteen is more common. As a rule these 
directors choose their own officers; but one charter pro- 
vides for a president, twelve directors, and such other offi- 
cers as the stockholders may elect. The later charters fix 
the number of directors to be elected at the first meeting, 
but allow changes to be made at any regular meeting, pro- 
vided the existing board gives proper notice of the change 
which is contemplated. In these cases the charter pre- 
scribes both the minimum and maximum numbers,— not 
less than five nor more than fifteen being most common. A 
number of the earlier charters secured this same privilege 
by an amendment. The capital stock varied all the way 
from $25,000 to $6,000,000, with power to increase to 
$15,000,000. The power to increase the capital stock is 
contained only in a few of the later charters. Naturally 
one would expect the capital stock to have approximately 
a constant ratio to the number of miles of road to be built; 
but no such ratio seems to exist. Likewise one would ex- 
pect a similar ratio between the total stock and the total 
subscriptions required before an organization can be effected ; 
but this does not seem to be the case. It varies all the 
way from 2 to 100 per cent. Only in isolated cases is any 
payment required at the time of making the subscription; 
but there is great uniformity in the amount required to be 
actually paid in on each share subscribed, before an organ- 
ization can be effected. With but one exception, this is $5. 
This exceptional case requires a payment of only $1, while 
five charters (out of a total of 59 which fall into this period) 
mention no such provision. In a few cases the amount of 
such payments is indicated by naming a certain per cent 
of the face value of the share. 

There is some variety in the provisions about future 
payments on subscribed stock, with an unmistakable tend- 
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ency towards less restriction in the charter, to greater 
power in the board of directors. The charters granted 
before 1847, and one of those granted in that year, place 
no restriction on the size of the installments which may be 
ealled for, except that thirty days’ notice be given. From 
1847 to 1852, they contain more definite provisions. They 
limit the assessments to from 10 to 25 per cent of the face 
- value of the share, and require thirty or sixty days’ notice; 
in two cases, $2.50 on a share of $50; in three, a payment 
of $12 on shares of $100 was required, while several char- 
ters contained no such provisions. One of the charters 
granted in 1852, and nearly all of those granted in 1853, 
leave the matter of assessments entirely in ‘the hands of 
the board of directors; one of them containing the modifying 
clause that the board should not have power to call for an 
assessment exceeding $100 for each share (of $100); and 
still another charter, granted in 1847, levies an additional 
tax of one per cent per month on all delayed payments of 
installments. 

Incidentally, the size of the shares has already been in- 
dicated: namely, $50 and $100. In a few cases only, was 
the capital stock divided into shares of $50 each. One 
charter gave each of the first five shares held by the same 
person one vote, and one vote additional for every five 
shares in excess of the first five. All other charters gave 
each share one vote. The period of time during which the 
company organized under the charter continued to exist, 
was fixed in only a few of the earlier charters; while the 
time limits in which the rights and privileges granted had 
to be exercised, were fixed in the great majority of the 
charters granted during this period. A common provision 
required the construction of the railroad to be begun within 
three years after the granting of the charter; and in sev- 
eral cases there was required during that time an expendi- 
ture of from $20,000 to $50,000, in the construction of the 
road. The time allowed for the completion of the road 
varied from five to fifteen years — ten years occurring most 
frequently. Eleven charters contain no such time limits, 
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while a larger number contain only one time limitation, — 
either that in which to begin, or that in which to complete 
the construction. In the case of one charter, these limit- 
ations were imposed by an amendment. 

A single charter only, outlines definitely the whole route 
of the proposed railroad; this is a charter, too, which 
in all other respects is the most imperfect of all, and which 
provides for the building of a road of minor significance. 
Out of about twenty-five provisions which form the basis 
of this comparative study, this charter contains but seven. 
At the same time it is the only charter which describes 
properly the entire route between the termini. Nearly all 
of the charters are remarkable for their lack of definite- 
ness and accuracy in naming termini and in describing the 
proposed route. To what extent this was intentional, and 
the means of employing questionable methods, it seems 
impossible to determine. In some instances, subscriptions 
to stock were secured under pretense of building the rail- 
road along a certain route; and then a different one was 
selected, and additional subscribers sought along the new 
route. For similar purposes, a change of route was se- 
cured by an amendment (passed, like all other amendments 
to charters, by the legislature). Lack of harmony in the 
legislature, due to rivalry between different localities rep- 
resented by the members, was another cause of this in- 
definiteness. Thus, in case of the Lake Michigan & Mis- 
sissippi charter, the Racine faction defeated every attempt 
to fix the termini, so that the charter simply says that the 
railroad shall be built from “some point on Lake Michi- 
gan south of town eight,’ to a point on the Mississippi 
River in Grant county.” In most cases, however, the 
termini are definitely named, and frequently a few inter- 
mediate points are mentioned. These are usually embodied 
in the charter name of the corporation, which, on the 
whole, comprises the description of the route as definitely 
as the charter itself. In many cases, the termini of the 


1 Town 8 embraces the northern township of Milwaukee county. 
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proposed railroad are described as “some eligible point in 
the town or county of —— to a like point in the town or 
county of ——,” or, “on ——river.” In general, the power 
to determine the route is vested in the board of directors, 
and this board often has power not only to “locate,” but 
also to “re-locate,”—not only to “construct,” but also to 
“ re-construct. ” 

A number of the earliest charters embody no provisions 
empowering the company to connect its railroad with that 
of other companies. In order to secure this privilege, the 
passage of amendments became necessary. Some charters 
give the company the right to build certain specified 
branches; but nearly allthe charters granted from 1847 for- 
ward, give the company the right to extend, connect, or 
operate its road with that of other companies; those of 
1853 usually contain a provision by which the company 
may lease, operate, or purchase other railroads. Begin- 
ning with one charter granted in 1840, and the first two 
granted in 1852, the charters often contain an express 
grant of the power of the company to consolidate its cap- 
ital stock with that of other companies, under a joint board 
of directors. In a number of charters this power is con- 
tained in a separate section; while in others it is given 
among the general powers of the board of directors; and 
in still others it is only implied in the power to operate 
with other railroads, to lease or to purchase them. How- 
ever, about one-half of the charters of 1852 and 1853 are 
silent upon this point. One of the charters of 1852 — the 
same which contains the first mention of consolidation— 
provides that in case any railroad shal] refuse to allow the 
company incorporated by the charter to connect its road 
with the same, an appeal may be taken to the supreme 
court, which may appoint three commissioners under whose 
direction the dispute shall be settled. No other charters 
contain this provision. 

The subject of expropriation occupies by far the largest 
amount of space, and only one charter—the first ever 
granted—does not grant this power. The manner of 
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settling disputes arising out of the exercise of the power 
of expropriation by the company, follows two general 
models, that of arbitration and that of an appeal to some 
judicial officer, to appoint commissioners. In those cases. 
in which the charter provided for arbitration, each of the 
parties named one arbitrator, and the two thus selected 
named a third; the three together, after deciding upon the 
necessity of taking the land or material, fixed the amount 
of the compensation to be awarded to the owner. In case 
the owner was legally incapacitated, the charter provided 
for the appointment of an arbitrator to represent the in- 
terests of such person or persons. And in case of an ap- 
peal, some authority, usually a judge, was named under 
whose direction a jury decided upon the case. This 
method was provided for in a number of charters up to 1853, 
when a slightly modified form of arbitration was employed, 
more lilxe the judicial method described below; while in 
the preceding years the latter method was most frequently 
employed. The later method of arbitration differed from 
the earlier, in that it empowered the county judge or the 
chairman of the county board of supervisors to appoint 
three arbitrators in case the owner or owners refused to 
name one. 

The method provided for in most of the charters, made 
it lawful for the judge of the circuit court of the county 
in which the land was situated, on the application of either 
party, to appoint three disinterested persons, residing in 
the county, whose duty it was to view and examine or sur- 
vey the land over which the disagreement had arisen, and 
to make proper awards of damages. The report of these ap- 
praisers or commissioners was made in writing to the cir- 
cuit judge, and tiled with the county clerk of the county. 
Thirty days were allowed in which to make an appeal, in 
which case a trial by jury was provided for. 

A number of earlier charters name the district judge; 
one names the “county commissioners;” one names the 
county judge or the chairman of the county board of super- 
visors; a larger number name any judge of the supreme 
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court; another the chief justice of the supreme court, or- 
the circuit judge; and still another charter names the cir- 
cuit judge, “commissioners,” county judge, judge of the 
supreme court, or the judge of the district court,— notice 
the number of different authorities in the same charter,— 
to perform the functions described in the preceding para- _ 
graph as belonging to the circuit judge. Those charters. 
which name a judge of the supreme court, allow an appeal 

to the circuit court, and the customary jury trial. This “su- 

preme court,” however, has probably no reference to the 

supreme court of our State constitution. As we shall see 
a subsequent section of this chapter, railroad charters in 
granted by the legislature of Vermont contain similar pro- 
visions; our legislators, when they attempted to adapt 
Vermont charters to Wisconsin conditions, forgot that 
there were no county officers called supreme judges, in our 
State. 

The amount of land which a company might acquire, 
varied somewhat. In a fewcases the company was allowed 
to take possession of as much as “may be necessary;” in 
a large number of cases, a strip four or five rods in width 
could be taken; in others, 80 or 130 feet; and by the largest 
number of charters, the company had the power to 
take the necessary land, “ not to exceed 100 feet.” In sev- 
eral of the earlier charters, ownership of or speculation in 
lands, beyond what was actually necessary in the construc- 
tion of the railroad, was prohibited. Later charters con- 
tain no such prohibition. In addition to the specified min- 
imum strip of land, it was lawful for the company to take 
possession of adjacent lands, when necessary for the pur- 
pose of erecting depots (“toll-houses” in most charters), 
other buildings and fixtures necessary for the opera- 
tion of the road, and also to exercise the power of expro- 
priation to secure the necessary gravel, stone, and other 
material. One charter made it lawful for the company to 
receive grants of land, and another forbade the company 
from cutting through an orchard or garden without the 
consent of the owner. This clause was repealed later. A. 
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charter granted in 1852, marks the beginning of land grants 
by the State legislature. A separate section of this char- 
ter grants to the company the usual strip of 100 feet in 
width, and other lands necessary for construction, wherever 
the road may pass through lands owned by the State; and 
it further provides that in case congress should grant any 
lands for the purpose of building a railroad between the 
points mentioned in the charter, the company shall receive 
such a proportion of the congressional grant lying contig- 
uous to finished sections of the road, as the section or sec- 
tions of the road actually completed bear to the whole 
length of the surveyed route.’ 

About half of the charters granted before 1853, provide 
that the appraisers of lands or material shall take into con- 
sideration the advantages as well as the disadvantages aris- 
ing from the building of the railroad; while the juries im- 
panelled to decide on appeals from decisions of appraisers, 
“shall find the value of the land, or materials so taken or 
required by said company, and the damages which the 
owner or owners thereof shall have sustained, or may sus- 
tain by the taking of the same, over and above the benefits 
which will accrue to such owner or owners from the con- 
struction of such railroad.” About half of the charters 
granted before 1853, and all those granted during that year, 
do not mention either advantages or disadvantages in mak- 
ing appraisals. Of the charters which do not contain this 
provision, a large majority provide for the settling of dis- 
putes by arbitration; while most of those which refer dis- 
putes directly to some judge, demand a recognition of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. In one case, an amendment 
was secured which empowered the chief justice of the 
supreme court to appoint (or re-appoint) appraisers annu- 
ally. Was this to secure the appointment of appraisers 
from the locality where the road was in process of con- 
struction, or was it to favor the company? 
etic es cep np gs ewan 


1 A late charter embodies the first part of this provision — granting State 
lands. 
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Excepting one, the charters of 1848 provide for the com- 
pletion of at least ten miles of road before the company 
may open traffic and receive tolls. This provision does not 
appear at all before 1847, and appears with great irregu- 
larity during 1851 and 1852, also in most of the charters of 
1853 — although in these, only five miles is required. Dur- 
ing 1851 and 1852, those requiring five and those requiring 
ten miles, seem to be about equally divided. 

There is some diversity in the provisions on rates in 
charters granted before 1850. Those of 1850 contain no 
such provisions, and there is an almost unbroken uniform- 
ity in those granted after 1850. This latter uniformity con- 
sists in the absence of any and all restrictions on the sub- 
ject of rates. The first charter granted, reserves to the 
legislature the power to limit “tolls” at any time. The 
second fixes the maximum at 6 cents per passenger mile 
and 15 cents per ton-mile, for goods. The third is like the 
first. The fourth makes three cents per mile the maximum 
for passengers, and five cents per ton-mile for freight; 
but it contains the additional provision that for all trans- 
porters using their own conveyances, the maximum toll 
shall be one-and-a-half cents per ton-mile. The first char- 
ters granted in 1847, leave the fixing of rates to the com- 
pany, but the legislature may alter or reduce the same, 
provided that such reduction causes the profits of the com- 
pany not to fall below 12 per cent per annum on the in- 
vestment. The next charter which was granted, introduced 
@ provision which appears again and again: “On the com- 
pletion of said rail road, or any portion of the track, not 
less than ten miles, it shall and may be lawful for the com- 
pany to demand and receive such sum or sums of money, 
for passage and freight of persons and property, as they 
shall from time to time think reasonable.” This section ap- 
pears in all but one of the charters granted in 1853, except 
that only five miles are called for; while ten out of the 
fourteen charters granted in 1852, contain no special pro- 
vision whatever on the subject of rates, and one of those 
granted during that year seems to be a reversion to type, 

18 
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for it contains nearly all of the restrictive clauses of one 
of the earliest charters. Nearly all the charters, whether 
they contain a special provision or not, grant to the board 
of directors, among numerous other general powers, the 
power to regulate tolls. This phrase “to regulate tolls,” 
and to establish toll-houses, is persistently retained during 
the entire period. 

The second charter granted in 1853 (Michigan & Wiscon- 
sin Transit R. R. Co., to build a railroad from Manitowoc 
into the northern peninsula of Michigan), is remarkable 
for a number of its provisions, not the least of which is 
that on rates: “And said company shall transport mer- 
chandise, property, and persons upon said Road without 
partiality or favor, and with all practicable dispatch, under 
a penalty for each violation of this provision of one hundred 
dollars.” Here we have the first attempt— conscious or 
unconscious —of the legislature of Wisconsin to prevent 
discriminations; this was at a time when the total railroad 
mileage of the State was 89.27. The transportation of 
marines, soldiers, sailors, officers of the United States army, 
ordnance, military stores, munitions of war, United States. 
mail, etc., were excepted from the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

This same charter provides for an annual report to the 
legislature. The provisions governing this report are much 
more definite and comprehensive than those of any other 
charter granted during the period under consideration. On 
or before a fixed date, the board of directors shall submit 
to the legislature a report embracing the business of the 
preceding year, and stating the total length of the road, 
cost of construction and operation, indebtedness for cur- 
rent work, capital stock actually paid in and subscribed, 
loans, dividends, receipts from freight and from passenger 
service, number of through and of way passengers, ex- 
penditures for repairs, operation, etc., number of cars and. 
engines, number of men employed, train-miles, etc. The 
other charters which contain restrictive clauses on rates, 
either state that the legislature may demand a report at. 
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any time, or they fix a date on or before which the board 
of directors shall submit such a report. The nature and 
contents of this report, are simply hinted at in the most. 
general way. Charters which contain no restrictive pro- 
visions on rates, generally call for a report of the board of 
directors to the stockholders at the annual meeting, while 
a considerable number contain no such mandatory pro- 
vision. 

Only one charter expressly makes the individual stock- 
holder liable for the debts of the company, to the amount 
of the stock held by him. A considerable number of char- 
ters declare the stock to be personal property, and then 
provide, in a separate section, that “the property of every 
individual invested in the corporation, shall be liable to 
be taken in execution for the payment of his or her debts, 
in such manner as is, or may be provided by law; provided, 
that alldebts due the company shall first be paid.” This, of 
course, applies to individual and not to corporate debts. 
Corporate debts are not specifically provided for in the 
charters. A little more than a fourth of the charters make 
the stock subject to execution for private debts, like other 
personal property; while about three-fourths of them are 
silent on that point. One of the companies whose charter 
contained this provision on the liability of stock, later se- 
cured an amendment repealing it, so that the stock could 
no longer be executed for private debts. To what extent 
the general laws on corporations affected stockholders, 
will be discussed subsequently. 

Not until February 21, 1851, was the charter granted 
which empowered the company to borrow money. It is 
quite probable that this provision was incorporated in the, 
charter because of the experience of the Milwaukee & 
Waukesha (later the Milwaukee & Mississippi, and now the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul) R. R. Co., whose charter 
granted February 11, 1847, did not grant this power, but 
who secured an amendment, February 11, 1851, by which 
that company was authorized to borrow money “for any 
rate of interest which may be agreed upon by and between 
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said company, and any person or party of whom such may 
be obtained, and make and execute in their name all neces- 
sary writings, notes, bonds, or other papers, and make, 
execute and deliver such securities in amount and kind as 
may be deemed expedient by said corporation, any law on 
the subject of usury in this state or any other state where such 
transactions may be made to the contrary notwithstanding.” This 
amendment was incorporated verbatim in the charters 
granted during 1851 and 1852, excepting, of course, the 
few that were silent on this matter; and several of these 
secured a grant of the power to borrow money by amend- 
ment. By the beginning of 1853, our legislators had be- 
come less imperious, and confined their attention only to 
the usury laws of this state,— while in one case, the usury 
laws are not mentioned at all. Another charter, like the 
rest, grants unlimited power to borrow money, but restricts 
the maximum annual rate of interest to 12 per cent. 

In a large majority of charters a separate section pro- 
vides that “this act shall be favorably construed to effect 
the purposes thereby intended, and the same is hereby de- 
clared to be a public act, and copies thereof printed by 
authority of the territory or state, shall be received as 
evidence thereof.” ! 

With this, we have exhausted the more general features 
of the charters. It remains for us to notice those provisions 
which occur in only a few, or in but one charter, of this 
period. Foremost among these stands a clause prohibiting 
banking: “Nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
in any way giving to the said company any banking priv- 
ileges whatever, or any other liberties, privileges or fran- 
chises but such as may be necessary or incident to the 
making and maintaining of said railroad.” This occurs in 
a charter granted early in 1847. Not until we reach that 
extraordinary charter of 1853, to which reference has re- 
peatedly been made, does a similar provision appear. In 
the latter, the prohibition is wider in scope: “Nothing 
eS 


Such a provision does not make the charter containing it, a public act. 
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contained in this act shall extend or be construed to 
authorize the said company to carry on the business of 
banking, brokerage, dealing in produce or other business, 
except what properly belongs to a railroad and transpor- 
tation company, as in this act provided.” The history of 
the Wisconsin Marine & Fire Insurance Company furnishes 
an explanation of the incorporation of anti-banking clauses 
in several railroad charters. Section 2 of the charter of 
the insurance company, authorized the company to receive 
deposits and to make loans under certain conditions pre- 
scribed in the charter, “or other satisfactory security,” 
and to employ its capital in various ways specified in the 
charter or “in any other monied transactions or operations 
for the sole benefit of the company.”* Although the con- 
cluding sentence of this section expressly prohibited bank- 
ing, the company issued bills in small sums, varying from 
$1 to $5, under guise of certificates of deposit. The crisis 
came in 1846, when a bill was introduced in the legislature 
repealing the charter of the company. This bill involves 
constitutional and legal questions which, although ex- 
tremely interesting, can not be discussed here. The op- 
position to the insurance company was based largely on 
constitutional grounds, but there were also those who 
feared that the company would not redeem its bills. The 
excitement was great, and when Alexander Mitchell, the 
secretary of the company, sent a communication to the 
legislature, attempting to explain matters, and offering 
“to give any further personal security the legislature 
might see fit to exact in order to secure their issues,” & 
motion to return the communication to him was lost by a 
majority of but two votes, the house refusing “to show any 
such small spite.” ? With these extraordinary scenes fresh 
SS eR Rea e 

1The charter of the company is found in the Laws of Wis., 1839, 
p. 64 ff—the last half of section 2 containing the disputed provision. 
See also newspapers, especially Sentinel, from about January 15 to March 
1, 1846; Strong’s History of Wisconsin Territory, p. 491; and House 
Journal, Wis. Legis., 1839, index. 

2 Sentinel, January 27, 1846. 
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in mind, it was not strange that our legislators should have 
attempted to prohibit the exercise of similar powers by 
the railroad corporations. But the question at once arises, 
why was it that only one charter contained such a prohib- 
itory clause, and that a charter representing Milwaukee 
interests, granted within ten days of the other, should not 
even mention the subject of banking? The question raised 
another storm, though less severe, in 1851, when it was 
alleged that the Rock River Valley Union R. R. Co. had 
already ordered plates for printing bills, and that certain 
amendments secured by railroad companies to their char- 
ters granted banking privileges.' So far as I know, no 
railroad company ever succeeded in imitating the example 
of the Wisconsin Marine & Fire Insurance Company. 

Seven charters contain provisions for the use of the rail- 
road (track) by different transporters. Five of these au- 
thorize any person “using suitable and proper carriages” 
to use the railroad on payment of the legal toll; and in one 
case, aS was stated above, a maximum rate for such use was 
prescribed by the charter. The oft-quoted charter of 1853 
says that it shall not be lawful for any person to transmit 
goods or passengers over that road, without the permission 
or license of the company; while a charter of 1852 provides 
for the reciprocal use of the railroads, cars, engines, etc., 
by the road chartered by that act, and all other roads with 
which it connects. Hach is to allow trains of the other to 
travel over its tracks on terms agreed upon by the officers 
of the respective companies; and in case of a disagreement 
as to the terms of such reciprocal use, either party may 
appeal to the judge of the supreme court, who shall ap- 
point commissioners under whose direction proper terms 
shall be arranged.’ 


' Sentinel, July 17 and August 21, 1851, editorials and quotations. 

We should notice in this connection that these charters provide, not 
for railroads with locomotives as we know them, but are concerned 
simply with rail roads as distinguished from turnpikes, macadams, or 
plankroads. What we term a “ street car ”’ (tramway) would be a railroad 
within the meaning of all these charters. They expressely state that the 
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We have already seen how the charters vary as to the 
right of making connections. One charter authorizes the 
supreme court, on the appeal of the company, to appoint 
three commissioners who shall arrange the terms on which 
that company may connect with any other railroad, in case the 
latter should refuse to permit such connection tobe made. A 
charter of 1848 permits the company to build the road by 
sections. Several later charters contain the same provis- 
ion, while others embody it by amendment. A charter of 
1839 reserves to the Territory, or future State, the power 
to purchase the road at any time, on payment of the full cost 
of construction and equipment, including 7 per cent on the 
total outlay. That same charter contains the provision 
that in case of the refusal of any newspaper to publish 
certain prescribed notices, such notices shall be given by 
“ affixing the same to the door of the court house of said 
county.” This would indicate a peculiar relation existing 
between the contemporary press and these railroad projects. 
Beginning with 1848, an occasional charter demands an es- 
timate of the cost of construction of each mile separately. 
In several instances, this clause was repealed by subse- 
quent amendments. A few of the earlier, and most of the 
later, ‘charters require the company to build a fence on 
both sides of the track, while in a number of cases this 
duty is imposed by amendment. One of the earlier amend- 
ments (1850) prohibits the issuing of injunctions except on 
ten days’ notice. In isolated cases, claims for wages of 
labor, and costs of material, shall be a lien on the property 
of the company. One charter gives claims for unpaid taxes 
the first, and individual claims the second lien on corpo- 
rate property. And another charter—incorporating 4 
company to build a road of minor significance — provides 
that the personal and real property of the company shall 
be taxed in like manner as is individual property. A 


company shall have power * to transport, take and carry property and per- 
sons upon the same ”’ (i. e., upon the ‘‘ single or double track rail road ’’), 
‘‘ by the power and force of steam, of animals, or of any mechanical or 
other power, or any combination of them.” 
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charter of 1851 forbids the company to build the rail- 
road “through any garden, orchard, or building without 
having first obtained the consent” of the owner. That 
is, if the owner objected to the railroad, he could force 
the company to build arownd his “garden, orchard, or 
building.” Two years later, this clause was repealed by 
amendment. Only inisolated instances do the charters speak 
of depots, station-houses, etc.,— toll-houses, tolls, toll-regu- 
lations, being the words used instead. Having now seen 
what the charters contain and wherein they differ, we shall 
next notice what they do not contain. 


3. What the charters do not contain. 

A full discussion of the problems involved in this sec- 
tion, would lead us into a detailed analysis of our entire 
railroad history; no such attempt will be made. The rail- 
road industry presents features peculiarly its own, and all 
that will be attempted here is to point out, in a general 
way, in what respects the charters do not meet the peculiar 
demands of that industry. At the time when railroad 
building was begun in Wisconsin, the subject had been be- 
fore the public for twenty years, and the results of the ex- 
perience of other countries, as well as of the older sections 
of our own country, were available to our legislators. Par- 
liamentary debates and statesmanlike discussions on rail- 
roads, covering every phase of the entire field as it then 
existed, had been published in every great country of 
Europe. This section will indicate to what extent the leg- 
islators of Wisconsin did not avail themselves of this infor- 
mation, just as the previous sections have told us to what 
extent they did embody in their own legislation the provis- 
ions of the best legislation of other States. 

In the first place, it would seem self-evident that the 
proposed railroads should serve public interests, and that 
objective proof should be offered to show that this would 
be the case. Reliable information as to the movement of 
persons and goods between the places and along the route 
of the projected roads, would be necessary for a proper 
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conception of the purely business point-of-view of the un- 
dertaking. Accurate technical information would be indis- 
pensable for even approximate estimates of costs, and for 
an intelligent decision on the practicability of the project. 
On these matters, the charters are silent. But not only 
must the financial interests of the company immediately 
involved be considered; the railroad already constructed or 
projected should weigh heavily in deliberations over new 
charters. A railroad powerfully affects existing condi- 
tions, and the good and evil effects of a new line should 
be carefully formulated. Prosperous existing roads may be 
crippled, and other sound industrial conditions severely 
shaken, by the indiscriminate granting of charters for 
new roads. The possible effect on all existing economic 
interests should be a powerful factor in deciding on the 
merits of new projects. I have been unable to find a rec- 
ord of even superficial deliberation along these lines, be- 
yond isolated conjectures of frenzied enthusiasts and glib 
phrases of selfish designers. Now and then there is an 
echo of a voice of warning, but the charters contain not 
even a suggestion of the results of deliberation. 

There are no great mountains in Wisconsin, nor have we 
extended morasses and wastes. The technical difficulties 
of railroading in Wisconsin are not serious. Yet, such as 
they are, every route has its technical problems, and no 
estimate of costs can be taken seriously unless these have 
been carefully determined for every rod of the way. And 
how can the amount of the capital stock authorized by the 
charter be anything but a mere guess, so long as our legis- 
lators have absolutely no means of knowing the expense 
involved in executing the project for which they fix the 
amount of stock in the charter? 

We have seen that in a few charters an estimate of costs. 
for each separate mile was called for, and that in one in- 
stance this provision was repealed. But granted that every 
charter had embodied the same provision, what would have 
been gained? Who was legally responsible for such an 
estimate? Just what should such an estimate include?’ 
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To whom should the report be sent, and what authority 
had power to accept or reject it? Who was to coerce 
the projectors into doing their duty in this respect, 
and who could legally interpose and prevent the execution 
of the project in case the estimates had not been properly 
made? We need but suggest these questions, in order to 
expose the utter inadequacy of charter provisions. 

A few charters demanded a small payment on stock at 
the time of subscription. The great majority of them pro- 
vided for a similar payment before the company could or- 
ganize and enter into existence as a legal body. Who was 
there to enforce these provisions? Who could give assur- 
ance that every subscriber paid what was required of oth- 
ers,— especially when we find a certain group of men act- 
ing as commissioners in half a dozen or more projects in- 
volving a total outlay, in their execution, of many millions? 
And what security was ever given (or asked) by the incor- 
porators, for the faithful performance of charter duties? 
And in case the road was ever built, upon whom could 
stockholders, not actively engaged in the construction, call 
for a reliable statement of the condition of the road when 
it was opened for traffic? 

In a time when every other project “guarantees” 15 per 
cent annually, some provision should be made for the 
future. Prudent business management accumulates a re- 
serve for reverses. Accidents may cause losses, and the 
elements may ruin tracks and equipments. Even without 
business reverses and destructive floods and storms, the 
rolling stock will wear out, and the superstructure as well 
as the road-bed need repairs. Without proper foresight, 
an unfortunate coincidence of several of these negative 
forces may embarrass or even disable a railroad. Then 
there is capital stock, and the bonds, which should grad- 
ually be paid off. Yet nota single charter provides for the 
accumulation of a renewal, building, reserve, amortization 
or sinking fund. 

The subject of expropriation is, perhaps, more than any 
other, extensively considered in the charters. In another 
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place, we shall see in what manner the right was executed. 
The charters require the railroad company to put highways 
which they cross, in as good a condition as they had been 
before. Who had authority to decide on the condition of 
these highways, or what tribunal was authorized to hear 
complaints? A considerable number of charters do not re- 
serve to the legislature the right to annul them in case of 
@ violation of their provisions. And was it not argued, as 
in case of the Marine & Fire Insurance Company, that a 
charter containing no such reservation was a contract, and 
could not be repealed by the legislature? Then, what 
remedy was there for even the grossest violation of char- 
ter privileges? 

Most of the charters authorize connections with other 
roads; but only a single charter names an authority which 
may force another railroad to permit a junction with a road 
desiring such connection. Was it possible, under these 
conditions, ever to operate the railroads asa system? Is 
not the idea of a system fundamental in every rational or- 
dering of railway transportation? 

We have seen, in the preceding section, what charter 
provisions were enacted on the subject of rates. To discuss 
what was not provided for, would involve everything that 
should have been provided for. The matter of railroad 
crossings, safety appliances, and other precautionary meas- 
ures, regularity and uniformity of reports, and various 
other phases of railroading which have been so prominent 
for many years in the past, will not be discussed here. 
Enough has been given to illustrate the relation of legis- 
lative enactments to railroads, as they existed at that time, 
and to show that our early legislators did not greatly exert 
themselves in order to profit by the experience of others. 
They themselves might have encountered difficulties in at- 
tempting to explain why two charters, granted the same 
day, should have embodied such different, and often diverse, 
principles; or, why a company incorporated on Monday 
should have been entrusted with latitudinous powers, while 
a similar act on Saturday should have placed restrictions 
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on that same power, although it was to be exercised under 
identical conditions. 


4. Sources of the charters. Summary. 

Were we to take one charter granted by Massachusetts, 
another by New York, by Pennsylvania, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Michigan, and Illinois, and cut all these up in such 
a way that each clipping should contain one charter pro- 
vision; were we to put clippings containing like provisions 
into the same box, shake them up, and then, blindfolded, 
pick out one clipping from each box, the clipping thus held 
in the hand could easily be arranged in such a way as to 
compose a railroad charter which in all essentials would 
be similar to those granted during that period by the leg- 
islature of Wisconsin. Even though half-a-dozen or a 
dozen boxes had not been touched, the resulting charter 
might still] be made quite as complete as a number of Wis- 
consin charters. 

Were I to name the charters of any one State which 
served as a model for Wisconsin charters, I should specify 
Pennsylvania, although New York comes almost as near. 
One Wisconsin charter’ is clearly modeled on the charter 
of the Pennsylvania railroad; or rather, I should say that it 
isa mutilated edition of that charter. Like most of the Wis- 
consin charters, the Pennsylvania and Maryland charters 
hame a number of persons who act as commissioners, un- 
der whose direction a “body politic” is organized; while 
the charters of New York name, in the first section, a num- 
ber of persons who are declared to be “a body politic,” 
and in a subsequent section the commissioners are named. 
Vermont charters declare future stockholders a “ body cor- 
porate.” Both New York and Vermont forms appear in 
Wisconsin charters, but the Pennsylvania and Maryland 
form is much more general. In Illinois, both the New York 
and Pennsylvania forms appear, while the legislature of In- 
diana formed a precedent for Wisconsin in granting to her 
railroads the right of way through State (swamp) lands. 
SERRE Sra e Ae 
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The provision prohibiting banking, brokerage, dealing in 
produce, etc., had its counterpart in earlier Michigan and 
Illinois charters. We have seen that a large number of 
Wisconsin charters made it obligatory for appraisers to 
consider both the advantages and disadvantages accruing 
to owners. Similar provisions are found in the charters 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, South Carolina, and some of 
those of Massachusetts, but not in those of New York. 
The words “toll,” “to regulate toll,” occur in all the 
charters of other states which I have examined, as does 
the expression “to transport and carry property and per- 
sons upon the same, by the power and force of steam or 
animals, or of any mechanical power, or of any combination 
of such power and force,” or equivalent expressions.! As 
we shall see later, the history of Wisconsin charters, like 
the history of the charters of her sister States, begins with 
the English canal legislation of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. But as early as 1840? English law re- 
stricted the use of the word railway so as to exclude tram- 
ways. “The word railway * * * Shall be construed to 
extend to allrailways constructed under the powers of any 
Act of Parliament, and intended for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers in or upon carriages drawn or impelled by the power 
of steam or by any other mechanical power.” Wisconsin 
charters follow the precedent set by the charters of at 
least a dozen States, in prescribing regulations for the use 
of the railroad by different transporters and in giving to 
the company the power to determine what kinds of carriages 
shall be used. ‘This also is a contribution of English law, 
similar provisions having been embodied in the Liverpool & 
Manchester charter, and even in the Railways Clauses Act 
of 1845: “And upon payment of the tolls from time to 
time demandable all companies and persons shall be en- 
titled to use the railway with engines and carriages prop- 


1 This, however, was more than fiction, for the earliest American railroads 
were operated by horses, mules, stationary engines, or by mere force of 
gravity. 

2 Railway Regulation Act, 1840, § 21. 
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erly constructed "—@ 92; “No carriage shall pass along or 
be upon the railway * * * unless such carriage be at 
all times, so long as it shall be used or shall remain on the 
railway, of the construction and in the condition which the 
regulations of the company for the time being shall re- 
quire "—@117.!_ Anearly English work’ contains a descrip- 
tion of carriages “which are intended to be transferred 
from the Rail-way wheels to others capable of travelling on 
streets.” In passing, we may notice that one of the strong 
arguments advanced in Germany against railroads was, 
that the railway coaches could not be used on the chaussée 
or vice versa. 

Allowing each share one vote, seems to have been the 
general custom, although the one exception we have no- 
ticed in Wisconsin charters finds its counterpart in char- 
ters of South Carolina, which outline a system of voting 
according to the formula: Any person holding not less 
than x nor more than y shares, shall be entitled to z votes. 
Wisconsin charter clauses fixing maximum rates find their 
counterpart in charters of Maine, Pennsylvania, and Mas- 
sachusetts; those of Maine being worded more nearly like 
those of Wisconsin, than the others. In many of the 
charters of other States, I find legislative reservations 
authorizing the State to purchase the road, and to change 
or to alter rates. In New Hampshire, where general legisla- 
tion was early enacted, a charter was granted* which re- 
served to the legislature the right to repeal the same 
“whenever in the opinion of the legislature the public 
good shall require it.” Some Massachusetts charters for- 
bid the building of competitive lines within a certain time. 
Provisions covering expropriation are similar in the differ- 
ent States. Vermont charters provide for the appoint- 
ment of appraisers by any two judges of the supreme 
court. But these supreme judges were county officers, and 


1 Railways Clauses Act, of 1845. 

* Wood’s Practical Treatise on Railroads (Amer. ed., Phila., 1832), 
chap. iii. 

3 Laws of N. H., 1841, p. 582. 
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it seems probable, as we have already noticed (p. 271), 
that Wisconsin charters embodied like provisions without. 
taking notice of the difference between the supreme court 
in Wisconsin and the court of that name in Vermont. 
Maine charters mention county commissioners; when Wis- 
consin charters designate the same officers, it is probable 
that similar differences were not noticed. At any rate, 
when, as is the case in several Wisconsin charters, a 
number of different authorities are named, any one of 
whom may perform the same function, it looks as though 
charter provisions of several other States had been consol- 
idated to form a very loose provision in a Wisconsin 
charter; else, how could a charter assign duties to “ county 
commissioners,” when neither the constitution of Wiscon- 
sin nor the statutes provide for such officers. The great 
majority of Wisconsin charters are more definite; these 
exceptional cases, however, serve to illustrate legislative 
methods. Calling upon any justice of the peace to issue a 
warrant for the sheriff to summon a jury for the purpose: 
of making appraisals, seems to have been a very general 
provision of charters of other States. This is the method 
adopted by the earliest Wisconsin charters; while almost 
all the later charters call upon the circuit judge to appoint 
appraisers. 

It would be a tedious task to follow out this comparison 
in all its details. The “forms” of New York and Penn- 
sylvania charters have been spoken of; but, after all, such 
“forms” exist only in alimited sense. On the whole, the 
charters of these States are much alike, and Wisconsin 
charters differ from those of either, largely in the omis- 
sion of restrictive clauses, and in having been drawn up: 
with apparent lack of care. Charters of States like Mas- 
sachusetts and Maryland, show greater care in their con- 
struction, and are more restrictive. But the similarity ex- 
isting among the charters of all the States, which I have 
examined, is so great as to indicate at a glance their com- 
mon origin. They may have become mutilated and more 
loosely constructed in their march westward, but they never 
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lose the character of their English prototypes. It is toward 
these, that we will now turn our attention. 

In order, in brief space, to indicate properly the connec- 
tion between our own and the English charters, a series of 
parallel readings is here introduced. The first column con- 
tains extracts from the charter of the Liverpool & Manchester 
Rail Road, granted by parliament on May 5, 1826; and the 
second contains corresponding parts of Wisconsin railroad 
charters, the numbers in parentheses indicating the corre- 
sponding number of the charter, in the appended digest, 
from which the extract is taken: 


1. Whereas the making and main-| 1. Whereas, it hath been repre- 
taining of a Railway * * * from|sented by ——, in his memorial to 
or near the townof Liverpool * * *!| the legislature, that a railroad from 
to the town of Manchester * * *| Philadelphia to Columbia would 
will be of great Advantage to the| greatly facilitate the transport be- 
Inhabitants of the said County, 
Towns, and Places * * * ; and 
* * * will be of great public Util- 
ity * * * And whereas the sey- 
eral Persons herein-after named are 
willing and desirous, at their own 
Costs and Charges, to make and 
maintain such a Railway or Tram- 
road and Branches; but the same can 
not be effected without the Aid and 
Authority of Parliament: May it 
therefore please Your Majesty that 
it may be enacted * * * 

2. That the Most Noble George 
Granville Marquess of ——,——,——_, 
* * * and all and every other 
Person or Persons, Body and Bodies 
Politic and Corporate, who shall 
hereafter become Subscribers to the 
‘said Undertaking, and their several 
and respective Successors, Execu- 
tors, Administrators, and Assigns, 
shali be and hereby are united into 
a Company for making, completing, 
and maintaining the said Railway 
* * * and for that Purpose shall 


tween those two places, suggesting 
also that he hath made important 
improvements in the construction of 
rail ways; and praying that in order 
to carry such beneficial purposes 
into effect himself and his associates 
maybe * * * [Acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Penn., 1822-23, 
chap. 5407, passed March 31, 1823. 
Book no. xix, p. 353.] 


2. That James M. Kane,—, 
* * * together with * * * such 
other persons, as may hereafter be- 
come associated with them in the 
manner hereafter prescribed, their 
successors and assigns, be and they 
are hereby created a body corporate, 
by the name of the ‘“‘ Pekatonica and 
Mississippi Rail Road Company,”’ 
and by that name shall be, and are 
hereby made capable in law to pur- 
chase, hold and enjoy and retain to 
them and their successors, lands, 
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be one Body Corporate, by the Name | tenements, and hereditaments so far 
and Style of “‘The Liverpool and|as may be necessary for the purpose 
Manchester Railway Company,’’ and | of said rail road, and the same to 
by that Name shall and may sue and | sell, grant, rent or in any manner dis- 
be sued; and the said Company | pose of, to contract and be contracted 
shall have Power and Authority, | with, sue and be sued, implead and 
from and after the passing of this | be impleaded, answer and be answer- 
Act, and at all Times thereafter, to|ed, defend and be defended, and 
purchase and hold Lands and Her- | also to make, have and use a common 
editaments to them and their Suc- | seal, and the same to alter, break or 
cessors and Assigns, for the Use of | renew at their pleasure * * * (4) 
the said Undertaking and Works, and 

also to sell and dispose of the said 

Lands and Hereditaments again, in + 

manner by this act Directed, with- 

out incurring any of the Penalties or 

Forfeitures of the Statute of Mort- 


main. 
3. That for the Purposes of this} 3. It shall be lawful for said com- 


Act the said Company, their Dep-| pany, their officers, engineers, and 
uties, Servants, Agents, Surveyors, | agents, to enter upon any land for 
and Workmen, shall be and they are| the purpose of exploring, surveying, 
hereby authorized and empowered to | and locating the route of said railroad, 
enter into and upon the Lands and| doing thereto no unnecessary dam- 
Grounds of any Body Politic, Corpor-|age * * * (28) 

ate, or Collegiate whatsoever, accord- 

ing to the Provisions and Directions 

of this Act, and to survey and take 

Levels of the same or any Part 

thereof; 

4. That the Landsand Grounds to} 4. It shall be lawful for them 
be taken or used for the Purposes of * * * to enter upon, take posses- 
this Act shall not exceed Twenty- | Sion of, and use such lands, to the 
two Yards in Breadth, except * * *| width of four rods (except * * *). (7) 

5. Said Verdicts and Judgments| 5. And shall return the same 
* * * ghall be kept by the Clerk|* * * to the clerk of the circuit 
of the Peace for the County in which | court of the county in which they 
the matter of Dispute shall have| reside, and it shall be the duty of 
arisen, among the records of the the said clerk to file the same. (32) 
Quarter Sessions for such County, 
and shall be deemed Records 
kok OX 

6. That in every Case where the| 6, And if the amount so found for 
Verdict * * * shall be given for! such claimant shall exceed the 
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a greater Sum than shall have been|amount (previously offered) then 
previously offered or tendered by | judgment shall be rendered against 
the said Company * * * all the; said company for costs. (7) 

Costs * * * and Expence * * * : 

shall be defrayed by the said Com- 


any. 
rs a be it further enacted, That| 7. This act shall be construed fa- 
this act shall be deemed and taken | yorably to effect the purposes hereby 
to be a Public Act, and shall be ju- | intended, and the same is hereby de- 
dicially taken notice of as such by | clared to be a public act, and copies 
all Judges, Justices, and others, | thereof printed by authority of the 
without being specially pleaded. State of Wisconsin shall be received. 
as evidence thereof. (22) 


Numerous other striking resemblances might be traced. 
Limitations on the amount of land which the company can 
hold, and the manner of disposing of the same, purchasing 
land from incapacitated persons, voting by proxy, fixing 
time of meeting, and the number and powers of directors, 
responsibility of the railroad officials to the board of direct- 
ors, the power of the general meeting of stockholders over 
the directors, limitations on the time and amount of calls 
on shares, completion of the road within a specified time,— 
provisions on all these subjects are also much alike. The 
Liverpool & Manchester charter allows each share, up to 
twenty, one vote, and an additional vote for every four 
shares above twenty. This was not common to Wisconsin 
charters, although the same principle is involved in South 
Carolina charters. Among the 200 sections of the Liver- 
pool & Manchester charter, we find a number which indi- 
cate an imperfect knowledge of railroads, due to lack of ex- 
perience. Thus it contains long and minute provisions for 
the use of the railroad by second parties. This, as we have 
seen, was retained in a number of Wisconsin charters. But 
one of the most extraordinary provisions was that which 
held the operators of trains responsible for closing gates. 
built across the railroad track: “And be it further en- 
acted, That all Persons opening any Gate set up across the 
said Railway or Tramroad shall, and he, she, and they is 
and are hereby required, as soon as he, she, or they, and 
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the Waggon or other Carriage under the Care of such Per- 
son or Persons, shall have passed through the same, to 
shut and fasten the said Gate; and every Person neglect- 
ing so to do shall forfeit and pay for every such Offence 
any Sum not exceeding Forty Shillings, to be levied and 
recovered as herein-after mentioned; and the Money aris- 
ing by such Forfeiture or Forfeitures shall be ‘applied in 
the manner following; that is tosay, One Half Part thereof 
shall be paid to the Informer, and the Residue thereof to 
the Poor of the Township or Parish wherein such Offence 
shall be committed”— (sec. clxx). Curiosities of this kind 
could easily be multiplied. The Liverpool & Manchester 
charter prescribed rates and provided for their publication. 
It also provided for a contingencies and reserve fund. 
These provisions, unfortunately, slipped out of the great 
majority of charters granted by the Wisconsin legislature. 
Wisconsin plank-road charters, also, do not essentially 
differ from the railroad charters. In fact, were we to takea 
typical plank-road or turnpike charter, and make several 
minor changes, such as raising the shares from $25 or $50 
to $100, and substitute the word “railroad” for “ plank- 
road,” we would have a charter which in all essentials 
would be akin to the ordinary railroad charter. 

We find, then, that Wisconsin charters do not differ much 
from charters of other states; and that all of them follow 
closely the structure of the first English charter, which in 
turn contained bodily many of the provisions of the Eng- 
lish canal charters. The history of Wisconsin railroad 
charters thus has its origin in the English canal legisla- 
tion, beginning with the middle of the eighteenth century; 
and canal acts, in turn, find their prototype in the turnpike 
acts of the seventeenth century. From the carefully-drawn, 
definite, and more restrictive English charters, and many 
of those of our Eastern states, Wisconsin charters show a 
gradual change towards unguarded, indefinite, and un- 
restrictive grants of power. The downfall of the custom 
of presenting memorials or petitions, or of embodying 
comprehensive preambles in charters, in which careful 
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estimates of competent persons were clearly presented, 
and the social and economic effects of the project often 
prudently outlined, was no doubt a potent cause of the 
reckless legislation which characterized our railroad his- 
tory. Surveys and estimates, on the basis of which the 
proper amount of capital stock might have been fixed, were 
usually mere guesses; although guesses even, were not 
always demanded. To ask for a charter was to get it, 
provided the proper “methods” had been employed. In 
case of the Liverpool & Manchester charter, the battle 
in parliament was fought over the preamble, which set 
forth the necessity of the project, and analyzed in detail 
its probable effects. We abandoned the preamble, and 
thereafter never asked whether or not the charter sought 
would be a benefit or a curse. We never asked whether 
the subscribers of stock to a half-million-dollar enterprise 
had ever paid even a small part of their subscription; or, 
whether a “prominent stockholder” in a dozen different 
enterprises, involving perhaps millions of “capital stock,” 
had enough property to pay his tailor. We were western- 
ers, with a western spirit; under the garb of push and 
enterprise, which pretended primarily to develop our great 
resources, not only the genuine railroad builder but also the 
“manipulator” put in his work. A spirit of carelessness 
on the one hand, singular credulity on the other, and a 
dominant combination of unscrupulous exploiters seem to- 
gether to have been responsible for that heterogeneous 
aggregation of statutory phrases which the legislature of 
Wisconsin granted under the title of railroad charters. 
That some of the railroads built and operated under these 
charters have become important economic agencies can 
not alter these conclusions. No one would belittle the 
great service which our railroads have performed in the 
past, and which, happily, they are performing more and 
more effectively as time goes on. But the economic effect 
of a railroad is one thing; the nature of its charter as 
originally granted, is quite another. And in this chapter 
the only aim has been to present a critical and compara- 
tive view of the charters themselves. 
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APPENDIX. 


ANALYTICAL DIGEST OF EARLY WISCONSIN RAILROAD 
CHARTERS, 1886-53. 


The material contained in this summary was originally 
prepared by the author for an analytical table of charters 
which, because of the peculiar typographical difficulties in- 
volved, is not reproduced here. Following the same order 
in each charter, number 1 stands for the date of the char- 
ter; 2, for the page reference to the Laws of Wisconsin; 
3, number of commissioners; 4, number of members in the 
board of directors; 5, capital stock; 6, size of share; 7, 
number of shares required to organize; 8, payment on each 
share required at the time of subscription; 9, maximum 
“ealls;” 10, length of notice for calls; 11, shareholders’ 
votes; 12, when construction of railroad must begin; 138, 
when the construction must be completed; 14, termini; 15, 
provisions for junctions, branches, and extensions; 16, to 
whom disputes on expropriation are referred; 17, are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages considered in the valuation of 
land; 18, amount of land the company may hold; 19, miles 
of railroad which must be completed before company may 
open traffic; 20, provisions on rates; 21, annual report 
made to whom; 22, who may use railroad; 23, liability of 
stockholders; 24, distribution of dividends; 25, power to 
borrow money; 26, is power to consolidate granted; 27, 
other characteristics; X denotes, in the charter, an absence 
of provision under the head enumerated: 


1. La Fontaine R. R. Co. 1—1836, Dec. 3; 2—1826, 33; 3—3, called 
‘‘ directors;’? 4—X; 5—$50,000; 6—50; 7—X; 8—X; 9—X; 10—30 
days; 11—X; 12—July 4, 1837; 13—5 years; 14—Winnebago City and 
La Fontaine; 15—X; 16—-X; 17—X; 18—X; 19—X; 20—legislature 
may limit at any time; 21—X; 22—X; 23—X; 24—company shall 
divide among stockholders; 25--X; 26--X. 
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2, Du Buque & Belmont. 1—1836, Dec. 7; 2—1836, 54; 3—9: 4—T; 
5—$250,000; 6—100; 7—X; 8—X; 9—X; 10—30 days; 11—X; 12—X; 
13—X; 14—Belmont and some point on the Mississippi River; 15— 
branch to Mineral Point and Dodgeville; 16—justice of the peace 
notifies the sheriff, who summons a jury of eighteen persons; 17— 
yes; 18—sufficient for construction; holding and speculating in 
other lands forbidden; 19—X; 20—six cents per passenger-mile, 
and fifteen cents per ton-mile; 21—to stockholders, annually, by 
board of directors; 22—X; 23—stock liable for payment of debts, 
provided all debts due the company have been paid; 24—like l, 
but capital stock shall remain unimpaired; 25 —X; 26—X. 

3. Root River. 1—1838, Jan. 11; 2—1837-38, 197; 3—5; 4—X; 5— 
$25,000; 6—50; 7—X; 8—X; 9—X; 10—30 days; 11—X; 12—July 4, 1838, 
and by amendment to July 4, 1839; 13—5 years; 14—at or near Ball’s 
mill on Root River to the rapids in the same; 15—X; 16—like 2, 
except that jury consists of five persons; 17—X; 18—like 2; 
19—X; 20—legislature may limit at any time; 21—X; 22—X; 
23—X; 24—X; 25—-X; 26—X; 27—there is a forfeiture clause in the 
time limit. 

4. Pekatonica & Mississippi. 1—1839, March 6; 2—1838-39, 74; 3—8; 
4—3; 5—$50,000; 6—100; 7—X; 8—5; 9—X; 10—30 days; 1l—one 
vote per share; 12—3 years; 13—10 years; 14—from Mineral Point 
to some point on the Mississippi River in Grant county; 15—X; 
16—arbritration; each party names one arbitrator; these name a 
third; the three together decide; may appeal to court from decision 
of arbitrators; 17—yes; 18—100 feet; 19—X; 20—passengers three 
cents per mile, freight five cents per ton-mile, and 114 cents per ton- 
mile when other parties use the track; 21—legislature may demand 
a report at any time; 22—any person using suitable and proper car- 
riages and paying the legal toll; 23—X; 24—everything; 25—X; 
26—X; 27—if local newspapers refuse to publish notices, these 
shall be given by affixing the same to the door of the court house of 
said counties. The Territory or future State shall at any time have 
power to purchase said road on payment of full cost of construction 
and equipment, including 7 per cent. on total outlay. 

5. Michigan & Rock River. 1—1840, Jan. 8; 2—1839-40, 12; 3—7; 4—7; 
5—$100,000; 6—100; 7—X; 8—1; 9—X; 10—X; 11—one per share; 12—3 
years; 13—10 years; 14—from Rock River at Illinois State line to some 
point on Lake Michigan in the town of Southport; 15—may build 
branches and junctions; 16—county commissioner, who appoints 
three appraisers; 17—X; 18—what may be necessary; 19—X; 20—X; 
21—X; 22—X; 23—X; 24—X; 25—X; 26—yes; 27—the word * depot ”’ 
is used; previously, ‘‘ toll-houses had been used, and is also found 
in subsequent charters; company subject to the ‘“ Act Concerning 
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Corporations;”’ this charter shall be deemed a public act and con- 
strued beneficially for all purposes herein specified or intended. 

6. Sheboygan & Fond du Lac. 1—1847, Jan. 25; 2—1847, 23; 3—7; 4— 
one president, twelve directors, and such other officers as may be 
necessary; 5—$900, 000; 6—100; 7—5,000; 8—5; 9—any sum; 10—30 
days, and 1 per cent. per month for delayed payments; 11—one vote 
per share up to five, then one vote additional for every five shares; 
12—5 years; 13—15 years; 14—Sheboygan, Fond du Lac; 15—X; 16— 
judge of district court to appoint 3 commissioners; 17—yes; 18—not 
to exceed 80 feet in width; 19—10 miles; 20—left to company; legis- 
lature may alter or reduce tolls but not so as to bring profits of com- 
pany below 12 per ‘cent on investment; 21—shall report annually to 
legislature; 22—X; 23—X; 24—distribute twice a year; 10 per cent of 
dividends over and above ten per cent to be paid to the State; 25— 
X; 26 —X; 27—an amendment (Feb. 11, page 180) gives company cor- 
porate power when 2,900shares have been subscribed. It also gives 
company power to transport goods by power of steam, animals, etc., 
‘provided that nothing herein contained shall be construed as in 
any way giving to the said company any banking privileges what- 
ever, or any other liberties, privileges, or franchises but such as may 
be necessary or incident to the making and maintaining of said rail- 
road.”’ 

q. Lake Michigan & Mississippi. 1—1847, Feb. 4; 2—1847, 72; 3—26; 
4—9; 5—$1, 500,000; 6—100; 7—10, 000; 8—5; 9—-$20; 10—60 days; 11— 
one per share; 12—3 years, and spend at least $50,000; 13—10 years; 
14—some point on Lake Michigan south of town eight to a point on 
the Mississippi River in Grant county; 15—power to connect and oper- 
ate with other roads; 16—district judge appoints 3 commissioners; an 
amendment of 1849 changes it to circuit judge; 17—yes; 18—4 rods 
and what is necessary for construction; 19—like 6; 20—like 6; 21— 
board of directors to stockholders and to legislature during Jan- 
uary of each year; 22—X; 23—members of company individually lia- 
ble for debts of company to amount of stock held by them; 24—X; 
25—X; 26—X; 27—act to be construed like 5. 

8. Fond du Lac & Beaver Dam. 1—1847, Feb. 10; 2—1847, 158; 3—13; 
4—9; 5—$500,000; 6—50; 7—2,000; 8—5; 9—#820; 10—60 days; 11— 
one vote per share; 12—10 years; 13—15 years; 14—from some eligi- 
ble point in Fond du Lac county to alike point in the town of Beaver 
Dam; 15—like 7; 16—like 7; 17—yes; 18—like 7; 19—like 6; 20—like 
6; 21—annually to stockholders and to legislature; 22—X; 23—in- 
dividually liable for debts of company to amount of stock held by 
them; 24—X; 25—X; 26—X; 27—construed like 5. 

9, Milwaukee & Waukesha (Milwaukee & Mississippi after Feb. 1, 
1850). 1—1847, Feb. 11; 2—1847, 194; 3—9; 4—9; 5—$100,000; 6— 


| 
. 
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100; 7—X; 8—5; 9—$20; 10—60 days; 11—one per share; 12—3 years. 
and spend $20,000; 13—5 years; 14—Milwaukee, Prairieville; 15— 
like 7; 16—like 7, but amended July 6, 1853, to have chief justice ap- 
point commissioners annually ; 1j—yes; 18—like 7; 19—like 6; 20— 
what company thinks reasonable; 21—annually to stockholders; 
99——X; 23—like 2; 24—X; 25—X, but by amendment of Feb. 11, 
1851, company empowered to borrow money “ for any rate of interest 
* * * any law on the subject of usury in this State or any other 
State where such transactions may be made, to the contrary not- 
withstanding; ’”? 26—X; 27—important amendments Feb. 1, 1850, 
and Feb. 11, 1851. 

10, Madison & Beloit (Rock River Valley Union after Feb. 9, 1851). 
1—1848, Aug. 19; 2—1848, 161; 3—14; 4—9, by amendment 15; 5— 
$350,000; 6—100; 7—300; 8—5; 9—25 per cent; 10—30 days; 11—one 
per share; 12—X; 13—X; 14—Beloit, Janesville, Madison; 15— 
amendment of March 11, 1851, gives power toextend and connect; 
16—arbitration like 4; appeal to court of proper jurisdiction; amend- 
ment like 15; 17—no; 18—100 ft.; 19—X; 20—board of directors fix; 
21—-X; 22—like 4; 283—-X; 24—distribution of everything above 6 per 
cent net on capital stock; not more than 1 per cent shall remain 
undivided for more than 6 months; 25—X; 26—X; 27—-shall cause 
an estimate of probable costs for each mile separately to be made. 
‘“‘ For each mile separately,’’ struck out by amendment of March 11, 
1851. 

ll. Beloit & Taycheedah. 1—1848, Aug. 19; 2—1848, 166; 3—19; 4—12; 
5—$800,000; 6—50; 7—2,000; 8—5; 9—10 per cent; 10—30 days; 11— 
one per share; 12—X; 13—X; 14—Beloit (intermediate points named), 
Taycheedah; 15—X; 16—like 10; 17—no; 18—100 ft.; 19—like 6; 20— 
like 6; 21—to legislature; 22—like 4; 23—X; 24—like 4; 25—X; 26— 
X; 27—shall cause an estimate to be made of the probable cost of 
each mile separately; subject to general laws on corporations. 

12. Shullsburg Branch. 1—1850, Feb. 9; 2—1850, 151; 3—7; 4—9; 5— 
$100,000; 6—50; 7—400; 8—5; 9—25 per cent; 10—30 days; 11—one. 
per share; 12—X; 13—X; 14—Shullsburg to a point in the Chicago 
& Galena R. R.; 15—branch north; 16—like 10; 17—no; 18—100 Ebas: 
19—X; 20—X; 21—like 4; 22--X; 23—like 10; 25—amendment March 
11, 1851, to borrow money, and issue bonds not to exceed 34 of the 
amount actually expended; 26—X. 

13. Madison, Waterford, & Kenosha. 1—1850, Feb. 9; 2—1850, 151; 
3—T7; 4—9; 5—$800,000; 6—100; 7—500; 8—5; 9—25 per cent; 10—30 
days; 11—-one per share; 12—X; 13—X; 14—Kenosha to any R. R. in 
Rock county; 15—may extend south to State line; 16—like 4; 17— 
no; 18—100 ft; 19—X; 20—X; 21—X; 22—X; 23—x; 24—X; 25—X;. 
26—X. 


= =<?  —-— 
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14. Potosi & Dodgeville. 1—1851, Feb. 10; 2—1851, 37; 3—16; 4—9; 5— 


15. 


16. 


ie 


18. 


19. 


20. 


$400,000; 6—100; 7—1,000; 8—5; 9—$20;10—60 days; 11—one per share;. 
12—3 years; 13—X; 14—Potosi, Dodgeville; 15—connect with any 
R. R. within the limits of Grantand Iowa counties, also extend road; 
16—circuit judge to appoint 3 commissioners; 17—yes; 18—5 rods;. 
19—like 6; 20—what company thinks reasonable; 21—to stockhold- 
ers; 22—X; 23—like 2; 24—X; 25—amendment Feb. 28, 1852, power 
to borrow any sum, at any rate, give bonds; 26—X; 27—forfeiture 
clause; contradictory provisions on width of strip of land. 

Milwaukee & Fond du Lac. 1—1851, Feb. 21; 2—1851, 72; 3—25; 4— 
13; 5—$800,000; 6—100; 7—500; 8—5; 9—$10; 10—30 days; 11—one per 
share; 12—3 years; 13—X; 14—Milwaukee, Iron Ridge, Fond du Lac;, 
15—extend termini and connect with any R. R. in Wisconsin; 16— 
circuit judge appoints 3 commissioners; appeal tried by jury; 17—yes;. 
18—5 rods; 19—5 miles; 20—like 14; 21—X; 22—X; 23—like 2; 24—X; 
25—like amendment to 9; 26—X. 

Madison & Swan Lake. 1—1851, March 11; 2—1851, 172; 3—11; 4—9; 
5—$500,000; 6—100; 7--300; 8—5; 9—$20; 10--60 days; 11—-one per share; 
12—5 years, and spend $2,000; 13—6 years; 14—defined; 15—connect 
and extend; 16—like 15; 17—yes; 18—like 14; 19—like 15; 20—like 14; 
21—to stockholders; 22—X; 23—X; 24—X; 25--X; 26—X. 

Green Bay, Milwaukee, & Chicago. 1—1851, March 13; 2--1851, 256; 
3—20; 4—9; 5—$500,000; 6—100; 7—1,000; 8—5; 9—25 per cent; 10— 
30 days; 11—one per share; 12—X, but by amendment of March 4, 
1852, 2 years; 13—10 years; 14—named; 15—amendment of March 4, 
1852, connect and extend; 16—arbitration like 4; 17—X; 18—100 ft.; 
19—X; 20—X; 21—X; 22—X; 23—X; 24—like 10; 25—like amendment 
to 9; 26—X; 27—estimates required. 

Milwaukee & Watertown. 1—1851, March 11; 2—1851, 180; 3—19; 
4—13; 5—$500,000; 6—100; 7—500; 8—5; 9—$10; 10—30 days; 11--same 
as above; 12—3 years; 13—X; 14—a specified branch; 15—-extend and 
connect; 16—arbitration like 4; 17--X; 18-100 ft.; 19—X; 20—X; 21— 
X; 22—X; 23—X; 24--X; 25--like amendment to 9; 26—X; 27— 
company not allowed to build through an orchard, garden, etc. 

Fort Winnebago, Baraboo Valley, & Minnesota. 1—1851, March 
13; 2—1851, 261; 3-19; 413; 5--$1,000,000; 6-50; 7—500; 8—5; 9— 
$10; 10—30 days; 11—-above; 12-3 years; 13—X; 14—northern ter- 
minus not fixed; 15--connect; 16—like 16, 17—yes; 18—5 rods; 19-- 
like 15; 20—like 14; 21-—-X; 29--X; 23—like 2; 24--X; 25—like amend- 
ment to 9; 26—X. 

Manitowoc & Mississippi. 1—1851, March 15; 2—1851, 373; 3—11; 
4-9; 51,500,000; 6-100; 7--2,000; 8—5; 9—$20; 10-60 days; 11— 
above; 12—3 years and spend $50,000; 13—10 years; 14—fixed; 15— 
connect; 16—like 15; 17—yes; 18-4 rods; 19—like 6; 20--like 14; 21— 
to stockholders; 22--X; 23—like 2; 94-——X; 25—X; 26—X. 
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21. 


yf 


24, 


°25. 


‘26. 


27. 


‘28. 


Delavan. 1—1851, March 17; 2—1851, 414; 3—15; 4—9; |5—$200, 000; 
6—50; 7—4,000; 8—5; 9—25 per cent; 10—30 days; 11—above; 12—X; 
138—X; 14—one fixed; 15—X; 16—arbitration like 4; 17—X; 18—100 
ft.; 19—X; 20—X; 21—X; 22—X; 23—X; 24—X; 25—X; 26—X. 

Beloit & Madison. 1—1852, Feb. 18; 2—1852, 55; 3--20; 4—13; 5— 
$1, 200,000; 6—50; 7—400; $—5; 9—X; 10—X; 11—above; 12—X; 13— 
X; 14—fixed route; 15—connect; 16—like 15; 17—yes; 18—100 it.s 
19—X; 20—X; 21—like 20; 22—X; 23—X; 24—distribute what ex- 
ceeds 6 per cent of net profits on capital stock; 25—like amendment 
to 9; 26—yes. 


. Sheboygan & Mississippi. 1—1852, March 8; 2—1852, 154; 3—13; 


4—13; 5—$3,000, 000; 6—100; 7—3C0; 8—5; 9—$12; 10—30 days; 11— 
above; 12—X; 13—15 years; 14—‘‘to Mississippi river;’? 15—re- 
fusal to allow connection, carried to supreme court who appoint a 
commission of three; 16—any judge of supreme court appoint 3 
commissioners, appeal to circuit court and have jury trial; 17—X; 
18—130 ft.; 19—X; 20—X; 21—like 20; 22—X; 23—X; 24—X; 25— 
like amendment to 9; 26—yes. 

Cascade & Lake Michigan. 1—1852, March 23; 2—1852, 235; 3— 
one commissioner is named, who together with stockholders shall 
organize; 5—$25, 000; 6—X; 7—X; 8—X; 9—X; 10—X; 11—X; 12—X; 
13—10; 14—entire route definitely fixed; 15—X; 16—arbitration like 
4; 17—X; 18—4 rods; 19—X; 20--X; 21—X; 22—-X; 23—X; 24—X; 
25—X; 26—X; 27—personal and real property of company taxed like 
other property; labor claims first lien on property of company. 

Fond du Lac, Beaver Dam, Columbus,& Madison. 1—1852, March 
23; 2—1852, 254; 3—15; 4—13; 5—$1, 000, 000; 6—50; 7—400; 8—5; 9— 
$2.50; 10—30 days; 11—above; 12—3 years; 13—X; 14—named; 15— 
connect; 16—arbitration like 4; 17—X; 18—4 rods; 19—X; 20—X; 21— 
like 20; 22—X; 23—X; 24—like 22; 25—like amendment to 9; 26—X. 

Madison & Prairie du Chien. 1—1852, March 24; 2—1852, 272 
3—11; 4—9; 5—$500, 000; 6—100; 7—1,000; 8—5; 9—$20; 10—60 days; 
11—above; 12—5 years; 13—X; 14—named; 15—connect; 16--like 15; 
17—yes; 18—5 rods; 19--like 6; 20—like 14; 21—like 20; 22K; 23 — 
like 2; 24——X; 25—X; 26—X; 27—special grant of power to connect. 

Green Bay & Lake Superior. 1—1852, March 24; 2—1852, 283; 3— 
9; 4—9; 5—$500,000; 6—50; 7--1,000; 8—5; 9--10 per icent; 10—-30 
days; 1l—above; 12—X; 13—X; 14—general; 15—X; 16—like 15; 
17—X; 18—100 ft.; 19—like 6; 20—like 6; 21—to stockholders and 
legislature; 22—like 4; 23--X; 24—-like 4; 25--X; 26—X; 27—esti- 
mate required. 

La Crosse & Milwaukee. 1--1852, April 2; 2—1852, 325; 3—17; 4— 
7; 5--$4, 000,000; 6—100; 7-500; 8—5; 9 and 10—left to directors; 
11--above; 12—-3; 13—10; 14—named; 15—connect and build branches; 
the latter repealed on April 19, 1852; 16—judge of county court 


ee 
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29. 


31. 


32. 


or chairman of county board of supervisors appoint three arbitra- 
tors; 17—X; 18—100 ft.; 19—like 15; 20—X; 2l—like 20; 229—X; 
23—like 2, repealed April 19, 1852; 24--X; 25—like amendment to 9; 
26—power to purchase or lease other roads; special provision for a 
probable congressional land grant. 

Southern Wisconsin. 1—1852, April 10; 2—1852, 363; 3-9; 4—9 to 
15; 5—$1,500, 000; 6—100; 7—700; 8—X; 9--$12; 10—30 days; 11— 
above; 12—2; 13—X; 14—‘‘to some point on Mississippi;’’? 15—con- 
nect; 16—like 23; 17—yes; 18—130 ft.; 19—X; 20—X; 21—like 20; 
22—X; 23—X; 24—X; 25—like amendment to 9; 26—yes. 


. Madison, Ft. Atkinson, & Whitewater. 1—1852, April 14; 2—1852, 


487; 3—18; 4—13; 5—$800,000; 6—50; 7—200; 8—5; 9—$2.50; 10-30 
days; 1l—above; 12—3 years; 13—X; 14—named; 15—connect and 
‘operate with other railroads;’’ 16—like 15; 17—X; 18—100 ft.; 
19—X; 20—X; 21—like 20; 22—X; 283—X; 24—-like 22; 25—like amend- 
ment to9; 26—‘‘ to operate other railroads.”’ 

Portage City, Stevens Point, & Wausau. 1—1852, April 16; 2— 
1852, 553; 3—13; 4—9; 5—$1,000,000; 6—X; 7—100,000; 8—5; 9—25 
per cent; 10—30 days; 11—above; 12—X; 13—X; 14—named; 15—X; 
16—arbitration like 4; 17—X; 18—100 ft.; 19—X; 20—X; 21—X; 
22-X; 23—-X; 24X; 25—like amendment to 9; 26—X. 

Racine, Janesville, & Mississippi. 1—1852, April 17; 2—1852, 591; 
3—13; 4—13; 5—$3,000,000; 6—100; 7—300; 8—5; 9—$12; 10—30 days; 
11—above; 12—5 years; 13—10 years; 14—named; 15—connect; 16— 
like 23; 17—yes; 18—130 ft.; 19—X; 20—X; 2l—like 20; 22—X; 
23—X; 24—X; 25—like amendment to 9; 26—yes; amendment of 
March 19, 1853, authorizes company to build by sections. 


. Mineral Point. 1—1852, April 17; 2—1852, 624; 3—16; 4—-9, amended 


to 5 to 15; 5—$500,000; 6—100; 7—1,000; 8—5; 9—$20; 10—60 days; 
11—above; 12—3 years; 13—X; 14—general; 15—connect and operate 
with other railroads; 16—like 15; 17—X; 18—5 rods; 19—like 6; 
20—like 14; 21—like 20; 22—X; 23—like 2; 24—X; 25—like amend- 
ment to 9; 26—X; 27—may increase stock. 


. Northwestern. 1—1852, April 17; 2—1852, 646; 3—5; 4—9 to 13; 


5—$2, 000,000; 6—100; 7--500; 8—X; 9—$12; 10--30 days; 11—- 
above; 12—10 years; 13—-X; 14—general; 15—connect; 16—like 
23; 17—yes; 18—130 ft.; 19—X; 20—X; 2i—like 20; 22—recipro- 
cal use of railroads, cars, engines, etc., each to-use the R. R. of 
other; in case of disagreement as to terms, the supreme court ap- 
points a commission who shall fix the terms of such reciprocal use; 
293—X; 24—X; 25—like amendment to 9 (?); 26—yes. 


. Milwaukee & Horicon. 1—1852, April 17; 2—1852, 675; 3—9; 4—7; 


5—$800, 000; 6—100; 7—500; 8—5; 9—$10; 10—30 days; 11—above; 
12—5 years; 13—15 years; 14—named; 15—connect and operate with 
others; extension specifically provided for; 16—like 15; 17—yes; 18— 
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5 rods; 19—like 15; 20—like 14; 21—like 20; 22—X; 23—like 2; 24—X;. 
25—like amendment to 9; 26—implied (?). 

36. Watertown & Berlin. 1—1853, Feb. 11; 2—1853, 21; 3—41; 4— 
fifteen to be chosen at first election, 7 to 20; 5—$1, 000,000; 6—100; 
7—100; 8—5 per cent; 9 and 10—left to board of directors; 11— 
above; 12—3 years; 13—10 years; 14—general; 15—connect and 
operate; 16—arbitration, special; 17—X; 18—-100 ft.; 19—like 15; 
20—-like 14; 21—like 20; 22—X; 283—X; 24—X; 25—at any rate, 
‘any law on the subject of usury in this State notwithstanding;” 
26—X, may lease or purchase. 

37. Michigan & Wisconsin Transit. 1—1853, Feb. 28; 2—1853, 60; 
3—eighteen who at once form a body corporate; these elect nine 
directors; 5—$6,000,000 to $15,000,000; 6—100; 7—2,000; 8—5 per 
cent; 9—left to board of directors; never to exceed $100 per share; 
10—30 days; 11—above; 12—X; 13—15 years; 14—-general; 15—con- 
nect; 16—arbitration, special; 17—X; 18—100 ft.; 19—X; 20—like 
14; 21—to stockholders and legislature; 22—any person who gets 
license from company; 23—like personal property; 24—annual or 
semi-annual distribution; 25—any amount; 26—may connect them- 
selves in business; 27—provisions on discrimination; banking, bro- 
kerage, and dealing in produce is prohibited; taxes, first lien; carry 
U.S. mail; elaborate report required. 

38. Kenosha & Beloit. 1—1953, March 4; 2—1853, 121; 3—14; 4—13, 
and 7 to 15; 5—$100,000; 6—100; 7—400; 8—5; 9 and 10—left to 
directors; 11—above; 12—3 years and spend $25,000; 13—X; 14— 
named; 15—connect, purchase, lease; 16—like 36; 17—X; 18—100 
ft.; 19—like 15; 20—like 14; 21—like 20; 22—X; 23—X; 24—X; 
25—any sum, any rate; 26—yes; 27—by-laws not to be inconsistent 
with constitution of U. 8. or of State. 

39. Wisconsin Central. 1—1853, March 4; 2—1853, 131; 3—23; 4— 
like 38; 5—$1, 000, 000; 6—100; 7—200; 8—5; 9 and 10—left to direct- 
ors; ll—above; 12—3; 13—10; 14—general; 15—connect, operate, 
lease, or purchase; 16—supreme or circuit judge appoints 3 com- 
missioners; 17—X; 18—100 ft.; 19—like 15; 20—like 14; 21—like 20; 
22—X; 23-—-X; 24—X; 25—like 38; 26—yes. 

40, Green Bay & Minnesota. 1—1853, March 7; 2—1853, 147; 3—16; 
4—13, and 5 to 15; 5—$4, 000,000; 6—100; 7—1,000; 8—5; 9 and 10— 
like 39; 11—above; 12—3, and spend $25,000 in 10 years; 13—X; 
14—general; 15—connect, operate, lease, purchase; 16—like 36; 17— 
X; 18—100 ft.; 19—like 15; 20—like 14; 21—like 20; 22—x; 23— 
like 2; 24—X; 25—like 36; 26—implied; 27-100 feet through State 
lands granted. 

Other charters were analyzed, but this summary of the 
first forty is probably sufficient to illustrate the author’s 
methods, and data upon which the second chapter is based: 
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THE CORNISH IN SOUTHWEST WISCONSIN. 


BY LOUIS ALBERT COPELAND, B. L. 


The material for this sketch of the Cornish in southwest 
Wisconsin has not been obtained, in any considerable ex- 
tent, from books or newspapers. No article, written upon 
this subject, has been found. All the information here 
given— little as it is—has been obtained in conversation 
with pioneers' of the lead region, and by personal obser- 
vation of the manners and customs of the Cornish settlers. 

The Cornish are Celts, and come from Cornwall, the 
most southern and western county in England. When 
Anglo-Saxons invaded England, during the latter part of 
the fifth century, they drove the resident Celts into the 
mountainous regions of the west, into Wales and Corn- 
wall; but it was not until the first part of the ninth cen- 
tury that the invaders were able to subdue them. Despite 


_ the fact that the Cornish have been under Anglo-Saxon 


rule over a thousand years, they have in a slight degree 
maintained a Celtic civilization. Ask a Cornishman in 
southwest Wisconsin—a “Cousin Jack,” as he is pleased 
to style himself — where he is from, and he wiil invariably 
tell you, not “England,” but “ Cornwall.” On the other 
hand, ask a man of Devonshire, Yorkshire, or any other 
part of England the same question, and he will say “Eng- 
land,” not naming the county unless more closely questioned. 


1] have been aided in this work by the following: Elijah C. Townsend 
and William Osborne, Shullsburg; Dr. John H. Vivian, Edward Prideaux, 
and Mrs. Davy, Mineral Point; Thomas James, Dodgeville; Thomas Jen- 
kins, Platteville; John W. Taylor, Linden; Charles L. Harper, assistant 
State superintendent of schools, Madison; Gen. Thomas S. Allen, Osh- 
kosh; the late James B. Brown, editor of the Galena Gazette, and the 


late George Verden, of Galena. 
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The physical nature of Cornwall determined the occupa- 
tion of the people. A large part of the county is moun- 
tainous, and is surrounded on all sides but one by water. 
Almost all the people are engaged in mining, fishing, or 
farming; until recently, the miners have far outnumbered 
the other classes, but at present the agricultural class is 
gaining rapidly. Mining has declined; in some cases the 
mines have been worked out, and in others they have been 
worked so deep that it is not profitable to hoist the ore, 
although it is of a comparatively rich quality, and the ma- 
chinery is the best of its kind. Thus many of the Cornish 
have been thrown out of employment and have sought 
work in other countries. Several thousand of them came to 
the upper Mississippi lead region’ during its early develop- 
ment. 

The earliest history and first occupation of the lead region 
are enshrouded in almost impenetrable obscurity. Probably 
the first white man to explore this region was Nicolas. 
Perrot, the famous French fur trader, in 1690. In 1693, and 
in 1700, Le Sueur, commandant for the French at Chequa- 
megon Bay, made extensive explorations in the district; 
in August, 1700, he discovered Galena (or Fever) River. 
Julien Dubuque, another Frenchman, settled in 1788in the 
place where now stands the city that bears his name. 
“The. first permanent settlement” by white men, on the 
east side of the Mississippi River, “of which any record 
or reliable knowledge remains, existed about 1820 on the 
banks of the river now known as the Galena,”? near the 


‘The boundary of the lead region in Wisconsin is given by Moses M. 
Strong, in his History of Wisconsin Territory, as follows: “In Wisconsin, 
the lead region may be said to be bounded on the north by the northern 
outcrop of Galena limestone, running parallel to the main water-shed from 
the Mississippi to Blue Mounds; on the west by the Mississippi river; on 
the south by the State line, and on the east by Sugar River. These limits 
include all the lead that has ever been productive, as well as much that 
has never proved so.’’ For maps of the district, see Libby’s ‘‘ Helena 
Shot Tower,’’ Wis. Hist. Colis., xiii, p. 373; also, xi, p. 400. 

* See Hist. of Jo Daviess Co., Ill. (Chicago, 1878), p. 227; also Thwaites’s. 
‘Notes on Early Lead Mining,” Wis. Hist. Colls., xiii, pp. 273 et seq. 
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site of the present city of Galena, Ill. Prior to 1820 this 
site was occupied by Indians, being a favorite fur-trading: 
post. The roving traders came, sometimes built a rough 
cabin, staid a few months, and moved on. 
_ Seymour, in his history of the Galena mines (published 
in 1848), says, on the authority of Jesse W. Shull, that. 
previous to 1819 “the Sacs and Foxes had already killed 
several traders who had attempted to traffic among them.” 
In 1819, Shull came to Fever River and erected a trading 
house where Galena now stands. He told Seymour that. 
he and Dr. Samuel Muir were the first white settlers on 
the Fever. Frangois Bouthillier was at the same point, 
later in the year. A. P. Van Metre located here, it is said, 
in 1820.1 In 1821, several miners are known to have been: 
for a time in this locality. During the same year, Thomas 
H. January and wife came and built a double log cabin;. 
this is the first we hear of a white woman in the lead 
region. In 1822, James Johnson of Kentucky, with a party 
of white men and slaves, began mining near Galena. 
Strong’ says that this was the first occupation of the lead 
mines by white men. From this date, at the latest, begins. 
the real settlement of the region. In 1828, the Meeker 
colony, from Cincinnati, headed by Dr. Moses P. Meeker, 
arrived; there were in the party about thirty men, and 
several women and children. When Meeker came, he 
found less than a hundred white men in the settlement, but 
this number soon rapidly increased. Strong, in his esti- 
mates of the white population of the region, gives the fol- 
lowing figures: 


CPA ean Cobicme 20 UBS a scien e eats 0 100 LSZOecr vate at 1,000 
EC hs ecient 74 d hey ries So iene 200 ih 4! ON As 4,000 
ley oepananocr 10, 000 


Almost all the population of these earliest years was in 
the vicinity of Galena, which was the objective point of 
the early immigrants, being the natural entrance to the 
lead region, and as the largest settlement it afforded. 


1 Hist. of Jo Daviess Co., p. 236. 
2 Hist. of Wis. Terr., p. 117. 
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more security against Indians. Soon the mines in the 
immediate vicinity of Galena were unable to meet the de- 
mands of the thousands of adventurers who were flocking 
to them. As a consequence, miners began to prospect in 
new fields. “Mines were soon opened at Hardscrabble, 
Council Hill, Vinegar Hill, East Fork, New Diggings, 
Buncombe, Gratiot’s Grove, Shullsburg, Stump Grove, 
Wiota, Sinsinawa Mound, Platteville, Mineral Point, 
Dodgeville’! and many other points. 

The first mines to be operated in southwest Wisconsin by 
permanentsettlers, were opened in 1824 at New Diggings, in 
La Fayette county, and Hazel Green, in Grant county. 
“In 1824, Duke L. Smith, George Ferguson, James Morri- 
son, and three or four others started out from Galena, 
found indications of ancient mining by Indians and French, 
and there beginning work discovered valuable mines which 
they named New Diggings.”” “In 1824, Thomas McKnight, 
John Ewin, and several others made the first mining settle- 
ment at Hardscrabble (Hazel Green).”* During the succeed- 
ing three years, mines in every section of the Wisconsin 
lead region were opened. 

Among the prominent settlers who came to the Wiscon- 
sin mines before the Cornish immigration set in, were 
Henry and J. P. B. Gratiot, of St. Louis, who opened 
mines on the edge of a grove about one mile south of the 
present Shullsburg. The settlement took the name of 
“Gratiot’s Grove;” it was once a flourishing mining town, 
but there is now little trace of settlement there. Col. Sam- 
uel Scales — after whom Scales Mound, Ill.,; was named — 
came in 1825. Jesse W. Shull, after whom Shullsburg 
was named, settled in New Diggings in 1826; he was 
a trader in this section of the country before 1820. Col. 
Daniel M. Parkinson settled in the same place during the 
year. Col. William S. Hamilton, ason of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, settled in the eastern part of what is now La Fayette 


1Strong, p. 118. 
2 Hist. of La Fayette Co., p. 563. 
3 Hist. of Grant Co., p. 478. 
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county, about this time; he build Hamilton’s Fort during 
the Black Hawk War, and afterwards laid out and named 
the village of Wiota. 

Almost all of the early inhabitants in the lead region, 
under the American regime, were natives of this country. 
There were two classes of miners; one came — especially 
from southern Illinois—during the spring, and returned 
down the south-flowing rivers in the fall; this class was 
nicknamed from the fish whose habits it imitated — “suck- 


ers.” The other class, being largely from New England 
and New York State, were obliged to live in the region 
during the winter, in “dugouts” like badgers '— hence 
their nickname. The first foreigners to settle in the dis- 
trict, at least in considerable number, were the Cornish. 
In March, 1827, there arrived in Galena, Francis Clyma,?’ 


-1The manner in which the people of Illinois and Wisconsin derived their 
respective nicknames, is told in Thwaites’s Story of Wisconsin, p. 205. 

2<¢ Francis Clyma was born in the parish of Perran Zabouloe, Cornwall, 
England, March 16, 1792, and died in Apple River, Ill., Sept. 12, 1874. He 
was married to Frances J. Maynard in 1815. He emigrated to America in 
1819, leaving his family in England, and engaging in mining in Maryland. 
After a period of two years, his wife joined him in America, landing in 
Alexandria in 1821. In this year, Mr. Clyma was sent, by the company 
for whom he labored, to Orange Co., Va., to prospect for copper in the 
Blue Ridge mountains. Ore in paying quantities, not being found in this 
loeality, the company moved their works to Fauquier Co., Va. This 
prospecting also proved a failure, and Mr. Clyma, with his family, now > 
consisting of wife and four children, removed again to Maryland, settling 
near Baltimore. After a residence here of less than one year, he, with his 
family moved west of the mountains and settled in Berry’s Lick, Butler 
Co., Ky., where he engaged in the manufacture of salt. In Dec., 1826, 
leaving his family in Ky., he crossed the Missisippi river into Missouri and 
began mining in the Valley mines. In the following March, he, in part- 
nership with a Frenchman named Fuzone, were attracted to the lead re- 
gion of the Northwest, arriving at the place now called Galena, about the 
middle of March, 1827, having made the journey from Rock Island on 
foot. After afew weeks prospecting, the party ‘ struck a lead’ and Mr. 
Clyma returned to Kentucky for his family. They arrived at ‘The 
Point ’— now Galena — on July 28, 1827, in the midst of the excitement 
known as the Winnebago War. The lode opened by Mr. Clyma was on 
what is termed ‘the Gratiot survey,’ near Gratiot’s Grove, whither Mr. 


20 
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undoubtedly the first Cornishman to come to the Upper 
Mississippi lead region. He immediately began to pros- 
pect, and opened a mine near Shullsburg, Wis., about 
eighteen miles northeast of Galena. This was probably 
the first mining to be done in this section of the country 
by the class of people who did so much to develop the lead 
region. Soon, Clyma returned to Kentucky and brought 
his family with him. To Mrs. Clyma’ undoubtedly belongs 
the distinction of being the first Cornishwoman in the 
region. 

From 1827 to 1830, there isno record of any Cornishman 
immigrating hither. This is not entirely without explana- 
tion. Clyma was in America when the fame of the rich 
lead mines went abroad, and of course he heard of them long 
before the reports spread across the Atlantic, and reached 
the people in secluded Cornwall. If any Cornish came to 
the lead region during these three years, it is probable 
that they did not come direct from their native land, but. 
were in America some years before. In 1830, there set in, 
direct from Cornwall, a stream of immigration that lasted 
over twenty years. 

Several of the oldest citizens of Mineral Point agree that. 
the first man buried in the old cemetery there, was a 
Cornishman named Josiah Thomas, but they cannot agree 
upon the date. The History of Iowa Co.’ says that he was. 


Clyma moved his family. In the following Sept., his family was moved 
into Ferguson’s Fort, within the inclosure of which he built a house which 
he continued to occupy long after the fort had been dismantled. In 1831, 
he moved his family to the farm, he cleared and improved, and upon which 
he lived and labored until 1865, when he took up his residence in Apple: 
River. He was in the frontier service during the Black Hawk War, serv- 
ing asa Lieutenant, In 1845 he made a trip to Cuba, for the recuperation 
of his failing health. In 1850 he went to California, where he remained. 
two years. He visited the land of his nativity twice, first in 1856 and 
again in 1870.’’— Galena Gazette, Sept. 17, 1876. 

1 Mrs. Frances T. Clyma was born in the parish of St. Ewe, Cornwall, 
July 16, 1798. She was married to Francis Clyma in 1815, came te Amer-. 
ica in 1821, and to the lead region in 1827. She died in Monticello, Wis., 
June 13, 1879. 

2P. 724. 
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buried there in 1830, but places a query after the date, 
showing uncertainty. It is probable, however, that that 
date is afew years too early. In 1830, Edward J ames,’ a 
Cornish miner, came to Mineral Point. He was the first, or 
among the first, of his people to come to the region, directly 
from the old country. In the same year, Joseph Rowe? 
came to Galena, and, like most of the Cornish immigrants, 
engaged in mining. In 1831, Joseph James,’ accompanied 
by his family, came to Mineral Point. He was a brother 
of Edward, the immigrant of the year before, and had been 
induced to come hither by the glowing reports sent home 
by the latter. In 1832, Francis Vivian‘ arrived at Mineral 


1 Edward James was born in Camborne parish, Cornwall, in 1804. He 
came to Mineral Point by way of Quebec, Cincinnati, and St. Louis in 1830. 
He was a brave, intellectual, but rather restless man. From 1830 to 1832, 
he engaged in mining near Mineral Point. In the latter year, he enlisted 
in the Black Hawk War, and was with Dodge in the battle of Bad Ax and 
in many other skirmishes. After the war, he and Dodge engaged in mining 
at Dodgeville. When the latter was commissioned the first governor of the 
Territory, in 1836, he appointed James as his private secretary, and on 
June 19, 1837, commissioned him as marshal of the Territory; James was 
the second person to hold that office, which he did until March 15, 1841. 
Soon after this he removed to Missouri, and is supposed to have died near 
St. Louis, about 1845. 

2 Joseph Rowe was born in Camborne parish. It is not known whether 
he came to the lead region directly from Cornwall, or not. He mined for 
some years near Galena, and then moved to a farm near Apple River, 
where he died in the 55th year of his age. 

3 Joseph James was born in Camborne parish, in 1802, and emigrated to 
America by way of Quebec, in 1831. His wife (née Maria Eva) came with him. 
He engaged in mining for some time, near Mineral Point, thence removed 
to Dodgeville, where he began to farm. He was in the Black Hawk War, 
being stationed at the fort in Mineral Point, and died of cholera in 1850. 

4Francis Vivian was born in Camborne parish, Feb. 19, 1801. He came 
to Mineral Point by way of New Orleans, in 1832, and almost immediately 
after arriving, enlisted in the Black Hawk War. The war over, he engaged 
in mining, then became a smelter, and finally a store-keeper. In 1865, be- 
ing elected county treasurer on the Republican ticket, he removed ste 
Dodgeville, the county seat. He held this office for sixteen successive 


years. He died March 14, 1884, aged 83 years. 
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Point with his family. Matthew Edwards‘ and wife’ were 
in the same party. Mark and Stephen Terrell* came to 
Dodgeville this year. In the History of Iowa Co.‘ we find 
the following: “Among those who came about this time 
(1882) was a colony of hale, hearty, strong-muscled and 
stronger-hearted Cornish pick and gad artists, composed in 
part of John Curthew, William Kendall, and William Ben- 
nett.”® Gilbert Bennett® arrived in Dodgeville during the 
same year. In 1832, James Prideaux’ and William Pri- 
deaux® also settled in Mineral Point and began to mine. 
Edward Prideaux, who came to Mineral Point in an early 
day, says that John Edwards, a Cornish miner, was in the 
Black Hawk War; if so, he must have come to the lead mines 
in 1832 or before. Several old settlers say that Abner 
Nichols, a Cornishman, was in the same war. In the His- 
tory of Iowa Co.’ we find “among those who came [to Min- 
eral Point] previous to 1882 were * * * Abner Nichols, 
Edward James, Mark and Stephen Terrell.” 


1Matthew Edwards was a native of Camborne parish. He came to Min- 
eral Point in 1832, by way of New Orleans. Soon after arriving, he enlisted 
in the Black Hawk War, and died in 1864. 

2 Mrs. Matthew Edwards was also born in Camborne parish, March 17, 
1807, and came with her husband to Mineral Point in 1832. She died at 
Beetown, Grant county, in 1892. 

3They were brothers, being born in Camborne parish. Both were 
miners. Stephen served in the Black Hawk War, and died in 1835. 

Os 

’ William Bennett was born in Camborne parish, and came directly to 
the lead region in 1832. He enlisted and served in the Black Hawk War. 
After this he engaged in mining and finally became a store-keeper, and 
died in 1882. 

§ Gilbert Bennett is a brother of William, and came with him to this 
country. He is still living (1896), in California. 

1 James Prideaux was born in Illogan parish, Cornwall, July 5, 1809. He 
settled in Mineral Point in 1832, served in the Black Hawk War, and 
afterwards engaged in mining. He died in Bloomington, Grant county, 
Noy. 2, 1886. 

* William Prideaux was a cousin of James, and like him, came from IIlo- 
gan parish to Minera! Point in 1832, served in the Black Hawk War, and 
engaged in mining. 

*P. 658. 
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In 1838, Henry Eva! and family settled among the people 
of Dodgeville; he was accompanied by his nephew, John 
Eva Bartle.? Other Cornishmen who arrived during this 
year, were Michael Poad,? Thomas Phillips,‘ James Nan- 
carrow.’ William James’ and James James,’ two brothers, 
came to Mineral Point in the same year. They were 
brothers of Edward and Joseph James, who arrived in 1830 
and 1831, respectively. 

In 1834, we find among the names of the organizers of 
the Methodist Episcopal church at Mineral Point, William 
Phillips and wife, Andrew Rumphery, Mrs. S. Thomas, 
and James Nancarrow. These are all Cornish names. In 


1 Henry Eva was born in 1808 in Camborne parish. He came to Dodge- 
ville in 1833, by way of Quebec, St. Louis, and Galena. He engaged in 
mining and butchering for many years, and in 1850 went to San Francisco, 
where he died two years later. 

2 John Eva Bartle, a nephew of Henry Eva, was born in Camborne par- 
ish, 1822. He was too young while in his native land to learn to mine, and 
consequently did not do much of it here. He engaged in butchering, with 
his uncle. He made two trips to California, one in 1850, the other in 1855. 
On his second return to Dodgeville, he went into the furniture business, 
and died in that place in 1892. 

3 Michael Poad was born in Cornwall, Jan. 6, 1806. In 1832, he emi- 
grated to Ohio, and in the following year came to Linden,—then called 
Peddler’s Creek,— and worked in the mines. He built the first house in 
Linden in 1835. 

4 Thomas Phillips was born in Camborne parish, in 1799. He came to 
Mineral Point in 1833, and engaged in mining until his death, which oc- 
curred in 1859. 

*The History of Iowa Co., p. 660, says: ‘‘The first copper ore was 
discovered here as early as 1833 by William Kendall and James Nancar- 
row.’’ Both were Cornishmen. 

6 William James was born in Camborne parish, in 1800. Soon after his 
arrival here he moved to Dodgeville, where he mined for many years, and 
died in 1855. 

1 James James, familiarly known as ‘‘ Uncle Jimmie James,” was born 
in Camborne parish, in 1798. For many years he was a blacksmith in 
Mineral Point, but in later life moved to Des Moines, where he died in 
1892. Both James and William James had families when they arrived in 


this region. 
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the same year, John Tregaskis, James Glanville," and 
Matthew Bishop? arrived in Mineral Point. John Bilkey* 
and a party of Cornishmen, consisting of William Fine, 
Joe Stephens, Stephen Lane, William Nichols, and Andrew 
Crowgy, came to Mineral Point by way of Quebec and De- 
troit, proceeding to the lead region from the latter city in 
a wagon. On their way up, they passed through the vil- 
lage of Chicago, which then consisted of a few scattering 
houses. Thomas Prisk‘ settled in Mineral Point during 
the spring of the same year. 

The above no doubt comprise a large majority of the 
Cornish miners who— many of them with families — arrived 
in the Wisconsin lead region previous to 1835. Of course 
some came and have left no record accessible to the histo- 
rian, but these must be few. It is probable that the num- 
ber of Cornish in the region before 1835 was between 75 
and 100. From this time forward, the number increased so 
rapidly that only a large history of the region could have 
space for their names. Each year brought more and more 
Cornish, all eager to work the rich mines. The Cornish 
immigration continued increasing until about the year 1850. 
In reading the biographies of Cornishmen in the county 
histories, and in questioning the immigrants themselves, 
we find very few Cornishmen who came after that year. 


1 James Glanville was born in Cornwall, Sept. 8, 1808. He arrived in 
Mineral Point in July, 1834, and in 1836 removed to Linden, where he en- 
gaged in mining. He was town treasurer for 27 years. 

2? Matthew Bishop was born in Camborne parish in 1818. In 1833 he 
immigrated to Pottsville, Penn., and engaged in coal mining for a year. 
In 1834 he removed to Mineral Point, where he became a lead miner. He 
married Miss Mary Bilkey in 1838. Mr. Bishop differed from most Cor- 
nishmen in politics, being a Democrat. He died in 1872. 

3 John Bilkey was born in Camborne parish in 1810. In 1834 he settled 
in Mineral Point with a party of Cornishmen. In 1852 he went to Cali- 
fornia, but soon returned to Dodgeville and went to farming, dying there 
in 1898. 

* Thomas Prisk was born in Cornwall, Sept., 1805. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1833, and came to the lead region in 1834. Prisk engaged 
in mining until the time of his death. 


a 
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About this time the news of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia reached Cornwall, and thenceforward the bulk of 
emigrants went thither; so we can safely say that Cornish 
immigration to the Wisconsin lead mines practically ceased 
in 1850. 

Of the total number of Cornish who came to our lead 
region, we can now make only an estimate. It could not 
have been many thousand, as we can readily see by exam- 
ining the following census reports of La Fayette, Grant, 
and Iowa counties, which include all the territory in Wis- 
consin occupied by these people: 


1834 : ; 5 2,632 | 1842 : : : 11,000 
1836 - - : 3, 218 | 1846 : ° : 26, 000 
1838 : - - 7,900 | 1847 : : : 29, 000 
1840 : : : 8, 200 | 1850 ; : 6 37,000 


The Cornish at no period exceeded in number a fifth of 
the total population of the district. Should we estimate 
their number in 1850 at that ratio, there would be about 
7,000 of them, and there were more Cornish immigrants in 
the lead region then than before or since. It was just be- 
fore the rush to California set in, which took away so many 
of Wisconsin’s Cornish miners. To arrive at a closer esti- 
mate of the number of Cornish immigrants, let us examine 
the following census reports of the principal Cornish set- 
tlements, and make an estimate of the proportion of Cor- 
nishmen to the entire population:' 


Probable 

Population. Cornish. 

Mineral Point , , é 2,110 1,100 
Dodgeville ; : 4 ; 2,580 1,300 
Hazel Green i a : F 1,840 950 
Linden ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 950 750 
Shullsburg i : C ; 1,600 400 
4,500 


1 Regarding this estimated proportion of Cornish in the different settle- 
ments, there is little difference of opinion. Many of the oldest settlers in 
all these places have been interviewed, and they agree generally on the 


proportions here given, i. e., one-half of Dodgeville, Mineral Point, and 


Hazel Green, three-fourths of Linden, and one-fourth of Shullsburg. 
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In order to reach an estimate of the total Cornish immi- 
gration to Wisconsin, we must take into consideration such 
places as Platteville, Benton, Cornish Hollow, British Hol- 
low, Jefferson, New Diggings, and a host of smaller places. 
Neither must the territory surrounding these mining cen- 
ters be disregarded, for many Cornish had, before 1850, 
begun farming on a small scale. Including these, we can 
safely conclude that the Cornish immigrants numbered not 
less than 6,000. Some of the Cornish settled near Galena 
and in other mining settlements in northwest Illinois, such 
as Vinegar Hill, Council Hill, Scales Mound, Apple River, 
Warren, and Guilford. If we take into consideration the 
entire lead region, there is little doubt that there were 
7,000 native-born Cornish here in 1850,—in other words, 
the total Cornish immigration to the Upper Mississippi 
lead region was about 7,000.' 

To-day, the Cornish and their descendants constitute 
about a third of Mineral Point and Dodgeville, alittle over 
a half of Linden and Hazel Green, a fourth of Shullsburg, 
and a small proportion of Platteville, Benton, and many 
smaller places. The following table shows the probable 
number of Cornish in 1890, in the principal Cornish settle- 
ments in southwest Wisconsin: 


. Probable 
Population.? Cornish. 

Minera! Point s : : 4 4,000 1,400 
Linden : ; : j 1, 800 1,000 
Hazel Green P ; : : 2,000 1,100 
Dodgeville : : ; ; 3, 300 1,100 
Shullsburg . Z : : 1,800 400 
5, 000 


It will be seen that the proportion of the Cornish living 
in these settlements to-day is not as large as in 1850. 


1 These final figures are the sums of local estimates made by the best 
living authorities in the different localities. They are published merely to 
give a general idea of the extent of the Cornish immigration to the lead 
region. There are no statistics available, for a closer estimate. 

* These are round numbers of the city and town population, as given in 
the U. S. census for 1890. . 
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They have, in large numbers, taken to farming, and are 
so scattered that we can find some of them in every part 
of the lead region, and engaged in almost every line of in- 
dustry. Taking these things into consideration, it is prob- 
able that the total number of pure-blooded Cornish in the. 
lead region is, at the present time, about 10,000. 

The question arises, why did the Cornish leave their an- 
cestral homes for this wild and rough region? Was it be- 
cause of the great advantages of the new country, or the 
disadvantages of the old, or both? Upon being questioned, 
most of the old immigrants now living said that they were 
induced to come by the glowing accounts of the mines that 
were sent home by some relatives or friends who had pre- 
ceded them. Tracing this back a step further, we find. 
that there were some Cornish in this country when the 
fame of the lead region went abroad. From these few, the 
news soon spread to Cornwall; thus the original colony 
rapidly increased. Their reason for leaving Cornwall and 
coming to Wisconsin was purely an economic one. The 
mines in the old land had begun to decline, they were 
ceasing to be good investments, consequently the wages of 
the operatives were low. The average wages in the mines 
was from $12 to $13 a month. The mine laborers thought 
they could do better in America. 

The reports of these old Cornish immigrants regarding the 
stories of southwest Wisconsin, that were then current in 
Cornwall, are amusing. Lead ore was said to be so plenti- 
ful that it stuck out of the ground in different places, 
waiting for some one to mine it; the mines were rich, it is 
true, but the truth was exaggerated. Many of the Cornish 
confidently expected to get rich in a short time, and then 
return to Cornwall. They did not become wealthy, as they 
expected, but the conditions into which they had come were 
certainly better than those they had left. 

The miner who, in the 80’s, worked for wages in the 
Wisconsin lead region, was an exception. Nearly every 
one operated for himself; for this reason, it is diffcult to 
gather wage statistics covering those early times. A min- 
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er’s wages during the 30’s and 40’s was about a dollar a day; 
most of the old miners now living agree on this rate. The 
Miners’ Journal' of May 9, 1832, has the following state- 
ment: “Laborers receive from $15 to $20 per month and 
their board.” When we take into consideration the high 
prices paid in the lead region at this time, we recognize 
that $15 per month and board is the equivalent of a dollar 
per diem. There are instances of men receiving higher 
wages than this. We read in a biographical sketch pub- 
lished in the History of Iowa County that “John Bilkey 
hired out to Stephen Terrell, in Mineral Point, in 1834, for 
$40 per month.” The Cornish considered a dollar a day in 
America better than fifty cents aday in Cornwall. Of course 
the prices of necessities of life were much lower in Eng- 
land than here, nevertheless this difference was not equal 
to the international difference in wages. A comparison of 
prices between the particular sections of the two countries 
is difficult. Cornish statistics, if there were any at this 
time, cannot be obtained here. A list of articles has been 
submitted to several Cornish, who immigrated about 1840, 
with the request that they give the prices as they remem- 
ber them. The variations in the answers have been slight. 
* Qualities of calico that cost from 8c to 10c in Cornwall, 
in 1840, could not then be purchased in Wisconsin for less 
than 15c a yard. A suit of clothes costing $15 in Cornwall, 
could not be bought here for less than $25. In July, 1827, 
the county commissioners’ court of Jo Daviess county, II1., 
fixed the standard charges of the hotels as follows: Lodg- 
ing, 12}c per night, and each meal 37}$c; in other words, 
‘$1.25 per day. The average charges of the hotels in Corn- 
wall, in the 30’s, was about 75c per day. The rates here 
given, were the cheapest in both places. All the old Cornish 
settlers state that they have bettered themselves finan- 
cially, in Wisconsin. Wages here were twice those in the 
old country, but the prices of the necessities of life were 
not double those in England. 
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1 Published at Galena, Ill. 
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The following table, although incomplete, shows that the 
immigrating Cornish were far better off, financially, in 
America: 


ENGLAND.! WISCONSIN.? 
Cornwall | England c 
about 1840.| in 1849, | 1830. se ugh 
Week peri hic. pc .ce eee lace oe $ .12 Be 21S cae snack Bi d= AO oii tin acces 
Butter par lbs. .75.s2s00-5a-0ee 14 .30 .15-.20 .25-.31 .15-.20 
Potatoes per buen... ks. cscas. SUN eats cates geet 387% (00%, B2il. scceaeeateae 
Lea per UPiescaecs5s. seen sexs 1.25| BD ea craisinss SoG el alec, Claavease 1.00 
SPA PDORA Di sehen ciatitasas 12 -10% ADRS | Soo feresterctesae .05-.06 
Wiowr Per Cw .s< es vceslte a 10.00 8.00 9.00} 8.00-9.00| 3.50-4.00 


Besides this financial reason, they preferred Wisconsin 
to Cornwall, because of its opportunity for ownership. No 
mine laborer in Cornwall owned his own mine; while in 
Wisconsin he did, or at least had an opportunity to do so. 
No capital was required to start a mine in the Wisconsin 
lead region, and if the miner paid rent it was simply a 
small proportion of the ore mined. This opportunity was 
a great attraction for the Cornish. 

Most of the Cornish who immigrated to Wisconsin came 
from Camborne and its vicinity. Camborne is one of the 
largest towns in Cornwall, having a population in 1890 of 
8,000. It is situated in the western half of the county, in 
the center of the best mining district. When we remember 
that all the Cornishmen who settled in Wisconsin were 
miners, we see why most of them should come from this 
particular district. 

They came to Wisconsin by many different routes; the 


1 The first column gives the prices in Cornwall as recollected by the old 
Cornish settlers in Wisconsin. The second is taken from Brassey’s Work 
and Wages. (N. Y., 1883.) 

2 The prices for 1830 are taken from the Miners’ Journal of Jan. 9, of 
that year; this was the first newspaper published in Galena. The prices 
in the second column were taken from the Galena Gazette and Adver- 
tizer, of May 1, 1836; those in the third column, from the Wis. Tribune 
(Mineral Point) of Jan. 4, 1850. 
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two principal ports of embarkation were Penzance and 
Falmouth, on the southern coast of Cornwall. During the 
period 1830 to 1845, almost all of them came by way of St. 
Louis and Galena. They reached St. Louis in many differ- 
ent ways. Some landed at New Orleans, others at Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Montreal. We find frequent men- 
tion in the newspapers of the time, of English coming to. 
the Northwest; but as might be expected, none speak of 
the Cornish. Those who landed at New Orleans were few; 
they simply changed boats, and came up the river to Ga- 
lena. Those who disembarked at New York reached St.. 
Louis by two different routes. Some went up the Hudson 
River to Albany, then took the Erie Canal to Buffalo; 
thence they followed the route taken by those who landed 
at Montreal, i. e., through the Great Lakes to either To- 
ledo or Cleveland, thence by canal to the Ohio River, and 
by that to St. Louis. Others who landed at New York 
took the railroad to Philadelphia, and thence the route 
followed by those who landed at that city; they went to- 
Columbia, Pa., by railroad, thence to Hollidaysburg by 
canal, thence to Johnstown by the Portage railroad, thence: 
by canal to Pittsburg, and down the Ohio River to St. 
Louis, thence to Galena. Arriving at Galena, they hired 
teams and were taken to their destination. After 1845, and 
possibly a few years before, the Cornishmen came mostly 
by way of Montreal, the St. Lawrence, and the Great 
Lakes, to Milwaukee, thence by team to the lead region. 

All the Cornish did not come even in the numerous ways 
mentioned, yet the exceptions are few. The voyage from 
Cornwall to America was slow; sometimes sailing ves- 
sels took over two months to cross the ocean. From the 


1This date corresponds, in some degree, to the statements made in 
Libby’s ‘Significance of the lead and shot trade in early Wisconsin His- 
tory,” Wis. Hist. Colls., xiii, where he states that the lead and shotof the 
region began to be hauled to Milwaukee as early as 1839, and that 
“‘we may fairly conclude from the evidence offered that by 1847 the over- 
land lead trade to Milwaukee was well established.’? The opening of this 
less expensive and shorter way to the region, was soon known by the- 
Cornish, and they took advantage of it. 
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point of landing, to Galena, the trip was comparatively 
rapid. 

The question arises, why did most of the Cornish settle 
in Wisconsin, instead of staying near Galena? As previously 
stated, the principal mines at first were about Galena, but 
when the miners began to pour in, in great numbers, the 
district was found too small. Gradually, the circle of set- 
tlements about Galena enlarged, and in 1827 mines were 
opened at Dodgeville,t Mineral Point, and Linden,? which 
are near the northern boundary of the lead region. In 1830, 
when the Cornish began to come directly from Cornwall to 
Wisconsin, these miners were the best in the region. This 
is one reason, and probably the most important, why these 
three places became the principal Cornish settlements. 
Those who arrived first, of course sent reports back to 
Cornwall of the rich mines in the vicinity of these settle- 
ments; relatives and friends naturally followed their prede- 
cessors. Although a majority of the Cornish came hither, 
they soon scattered to the neighboring towns. Many of 
them settled in places where the mines had been opened 
a number of years, or where they knew there was a 
good prospect of getting “mineral.”* Speaking generally, 
the Cornish were not adventurous outside of amine. They 
would prospect in any vicinity in which good lead had been 
found, but would never go far from it. Almost all the new 
mining districts were opened up by the Americans, Cornish 
either following their lead or staying and working out the 
old mines. Hence we find Cornish in all the mining set- 
tlements, both old and new. Many of them settled in Hazel 
Green,‘ Platteville, Shullsburg, and smaller places, includ- 


1 Named in honor of Henry Dodge, the first Territorial governor of Wis- 
consin. 

2¥irst called Peddler’s Creek, because the mines were discovered by 
Patrick O'Meara, the ‘‘ Dodgeville Peddler.”’ 

3 The word ‘ mineral”’ is used in a special sense in the lead region, mean- 
ing lead ore or galena. 

4First called ‘‘ Hardscrabble.’’ Capt. Charles McCoy gave the place its 
present name, from the density of hazel brush growing near there. 
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ing White Oak Springs, Black Leg, Gratiot’s Grove, 
Twelve Mile House, Fawcet’s Hollow, Cornish Hollow, 
British Hollow, Potosi,! Jefferson, Bull Branch, Coon 
Branch, Miffiin,? Benton,* and others. Some of these places 
exist now only in name. 

To-day, the principal Cornish settlements are to be found 
within the district including the southwestern part of La 
Fayette county, the northwestern part of Jo Daviess 
county, Ill., the southeastern part of Grant county, and 
almost all the southern half of lowa county — diminishing 
in the extreme eastern part. The settlement in the south- 
eastern part of Grant extends far enough northward to 
connect with the settlements in the southern part of Iowa, 
thus making the two districts contiguous. In other words, 
they finally settled in those sections where the mines were 
richest and held out the longest; the district mentioned 
includes almost all of the mining region that is being 
worked at the present time. The following may give some 
idea of the distribution of the Cornish in the lead region, 
to-day, on the supposition that there are 10,000 in all: 


Towa Co. ‘ : ; : A 5,000 or one-half. 

Grant Co. : : : : ‘ 2,500 or one-fourth. 

La Fayette Co. ; : : : ‘ 1,000 or one-tenth. 

Jo Daviess Co., Ill. . ; F : ; 1,500 or about one-seventh 


In the early 50’s, a large proportion, possibly a half, of 
the Cornish miners left the Wisconsin lead region for the 
gold fields of California.‘ Mining operations were almost. 
suspended, as is shown by the output of the mines at that 
period; stores were closed, and property deserted, in the 
wild rush for the new gold diggings. The population of 
the mining towns, and infact of the whole mining district, 
decreased rapidly. It is said by those who were here at 


1 Known once as Snake Hollow. 

? Formerly known as Black Jack. 

3 Named in honor of Thomas H. Benton, senator from Missouri. 

‘The Hist. of Grant Co., p. 490, has the following: ‘It is estimated 
that two-thirds of the miners left for the gold fields.” 
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the time, that the Cornish exodus fully equalled in pro- 
portion that of the other nationalities in the region. Of 
those who left, probably three-fourths returned, for most 
of them had left families here. The proportion of the other 
nationalities who returned, probably did not reach a half. 

The manners and customs of the Cornish in Wisconsin 
are in some respects peculiar and interesting. Their 
occupation was, of course, mining. A few of them 
had been farmers in Cornwall, but turned to mining 
on arrival here. Land for farming purposes was at first. 
regarded as almost worthless; no Cornishman thought of 
farming in Wisconsin.’ It was customary for the men 
(usually two) to go out together with their picks and 
shovels, and begin to dig in what they considered a prom- 
ising spot. This they called “prospecting.” Butasarule 
the Americans discovered most of the mines, worked them 
down to the hard rock, and then abandoned them for easier 
fields. Some of the Cornish did likewise, but they gained 
their reputation as “hard-rock miners” from the fact that 
they generally stuck to the mine as long as the ore in it 
lasted; it made little difference to them whether there was 
hard or soft rock. Often they began their operations in 
mines abandoned by the early American prospectors. 

The native Cornish miners have always been regarded as 
superior to the Americans. The Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
says: 

“The Cornish miners are an intelligent and independent 
body of men. They are in request in whatever part of the 
world mining operations are conducted; and it may be fairly 
asserted that the solution of every intricate problem in min- 
ing geology is generally assigned to a Cornish agent, and 
every task requiring skill, resource, and courage intrusted to 
a Cornishman.” They recognize their superiority. Some of 
those who came in the 30’s say that there was no real min- 
ing done by the Americans, before the Cornish came. As 


oS eee 
1 Many of the old Cornish miners say that they would not, in the 30’s,. 
have taken as a gift, a piece of land for farming purposes. 
2 Ninth edition, vi, p. 426. 
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soon as the rock became hard, the Americans deserted the 
mines for the surface diggings, seeking only the “float 
mineral.”'! The Cornish introduced into the district the 
safety fuse for blasting; before they came, there was little 
blasting done; the Americans were surface miners, and 
consequently had little use for it. The small amount of 
blasting that was done by them, was crudely done; a suc- 
cession of quills or straws, filled with powder, led some 
distance back from the large pile of powder, and was 
lighted by means of a so-called slow match,’ giving some 
time for the miners to get out of danger. The safety fuse 
was the invention of a Cornishman named Davis.’ It was 
extensively used in Cornwall before the Cornish came here. 
One end of the fuse is placed on the blast; the other is 
lighted and burns slowly toward the blast, giving the 
miners ample time to get out of the mine. However sim- 
ple this invention may seem, it was nevertheless a great 
advance in the process of blasting. 

The Cornish are a religious people; almost every miner 
in the old country belonged to some church, nearly all of 
‘those coming to Wisconsin being Methodists. In Cornwall, 
practically all of the working classes, and probably half of 
the upper classes, belonged to some one of the several 
‘branches of this denomination; the Wesleyan Methodists‘ 
are there predominant. What Wesleyanism has done in 
‘Cornwall for the miners cannot be overestimated. When 
the Cornish came to Wisconsin, they were not long in be- 
ginning Methodist meetings. They united principally with 


1Float mineral is a quality of lead ore found near the surface. 

* A slow match was a piece of paper twisted into a hard roll, and thor- 
oughly soaked in tallow. 

It is a small cord filled with combustible matter introduced during the 
process of manufacture. 

‘This was the church established by the Wesleys. There have been 
many secessions; prominent among these are the Primitive Methodists, 
who branched because they thought the Wesleyans were departing from 
the original. The Methodist Associationists branched on account of disci- 
pline. The Bryonites, or Bible Christians, originated in Cornwall, being 
‘the followers of a Cornishman named Bryon. 
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the Primitive Methodist and Methodist Episcopal churches, 
chiefly the latter, which is not found in Cornwall, it being 
an American organization. No Wesleyan churches were 
organized. In the organization of nearly every Methodist 
church in the region, we find a number of Cornish names, 
showing the active part these people took in church work. 
What is claimed in these parts to be the first Protestant 
congregation in Wisconsin,’ was the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Mineral Point, organized in 1834. Among the 
organizers we find the names of the following Cornish: 
William Phillips and wife, Andrew Rumphery, Mrs. S. 
Thomas, and James Nancarrow. The leading Protestant 
churches in Dodgeville, Mineral Point, Platteville, Hazel 
Green, Linden, and Shullsburg are Methodist churches. 
The Cornish in Dodgeville, Mineral Point, Platteville, and 
Hazel Green are about evenly divided between the Primi- 
tive Methodist and Methodist Episcopal churches. Very 
few of the Cornish immigrants failed to belong to some 
church, and all but a few of their descendants have a re- 
ligious turn of mind. 

Besides being religious, the early Cornish were super- 
stitious, nor have they entirely outgrown it. Several books 
have been written upon Cornish superstition. The giant 
is a favorite character in their folk lore. There are Cornish 
living in southwest Wisconsin, to-day, who tell of the 
houses where the giants once lived. No part of England 
is so rich as Cornwall in antiquities of the primeval pe- 
riod, and the Cornish look upon these huge relics with a 
superstitious aspect. Then, too, it is not uncommon to 
hear the old Cornish folk tell of someone being “ pisky 
laaden,” i. e., led astray by the pixies or fairies; anyone 
who loses his way, is declared to be “pisky laaden.” The 


1In Neville and Martin’s Historic Green Bay, p. 239, we read that 
Christ Church parish (Protestant Episcopal), of Green Bay, was incor- 
porated in 1829, and Rev. Richard F. Cadle called to the rectorship. In 
Davidson’s Unnamed Wisconsin, p. 157, it is recorded that ‘‘ The first 
organization of a Congregational church within the present limits of Wis- 
consin took place at La Pointe, 1833, August 20th, Tuesday.”’— Ep. 
21 
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only remedy is to turn inside out any piece of clothing the 
person may happen to be wearing. It is therefore still a 
common question in Cornwall, when a person is seen with 
a stocking inside out: “Are ’ee pisky laaden, my dear?” 
Of course these superstitious ideas have to a large extent 
passed away in the lead region, but ancestral folk lore is. 
still popular. 

The Cornish were not an educated people. Education in 
Cornwall, before the time of the emigration to Wisconsin, 
was in a bad condition; there were no free schools in those 
days. To-day it is quite different there; free schools have 
been established, and education is compulsory for a certain 
period each year. About twenty-five per cent of the peo- 
ple in Cornwall are still unable to write,’ though this is tem 
per cent less than in Wales. It has been estimated by 
Charles L. Harper,’ assistant state superintendent of schools. 
in Wisconsin, that seventy-five per cent of the Wisconsin 
immigrants from Cornwall were illiterate. Besides being 
without free schools, the children of Cornwall were com- 
pelled to begin work as soon as they were able. The fam- 
lies were large, wages low, and money scarce. It was a 
continual struggle for the necessities of life. Probably 
this fact, rendering it necessary to scheme, and seize upon | 
every opportunity to get a living, made the Cornish sharp. 
and shrewd, as they were, despite their illiteracy. Of what- 
ever education they had, they made most excellent use. 
They were quick to learn, and used good judgment, except 
possibly in the case of sticking to the mines too long. But. 
the Cornish of to-day are not inferior in education to any 
class in southwest Wisconsin, despite their ancestors’ lack 
of education. The early Cornish took advantage of the 
first schools established in the lead region, and sent their 
children to them, as the Americans did. 

The Cornish dialect clings to those who have lived in 
Cornwall, and in many cases to the generation that now oc- 


’Reclus’s Larth and its Inhabitants, vi, appendix. 
* Mr. Harper was superintendent of schools in Grant county for thirteen. 
years, and came into intimate contact with the Cornish. 
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cupies southwest Wisconsin. To strangers, the odd words 


that have been retained from their old language, and the’ 


peculiar pronunciation, are noticeable. This dialect is a 
remnant of the old Cornish tongue, which belongs to the 
British branch of Celtic languages —the Welsh, the Ar- 
moric, and the Cornish. The first two are still live lan- 
guages, and spoken in Wales and Brittany respectively; the 
Cornish has ceased to be spoken. These languages were 
once the same, but geographical separation has brought 
about changes.’ As a distinct language, the Cornish ceased 
to be spoken about the middle of the eighteenth century; 
though it is claimed that some persons living during the 
first part of the present century could converse fluently in 
that tongue.’ That dialect that has sprung from this lan- 
guage differs from correct English not only in pronuncia- 
tion and accent, but also in the use of a small number of 
words which have come from the old Celtic tongue. There 
was so little social intercourse carried on between the 
parishes in Cornwall, that a man’s native place could be 
told by his accent, or peculiar pronunciation. When we 
remember that the parishes correspond to our townships 
in size, we get an idea of the social isolation of those days. 

The dialect of the Cornish in the southwestern part of 
our State seems a curious mixture to one unaccustomed to 
it. A number of Cornish words and phrases are used; Eng- 
lish words are cut short, and often two or more are run to- 
gether; added to this, we hear the technical terms and 
phrases of a mining district. With these peculiarities, 
there is an accent fully as marked as that developed in 
Yorkshire or any other part of England. It is quite im- 
possible for a stranger fully to understand a conversation 
carried on by typical Cornish miners, i. e., by miners who 
have changed little since emigrating from Cornwall. The 
number of Cornish words that have survived, and are in 
common use, is comparatively few; the peculiar expressions 


1 For a discussion of the whole matter, see Encyclopedia Britannica, 
article ‘‘ Celtic Languages.”’ 
2 See article on Cornish language, in Archeologia, iii, p. 278. 
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are more numerous. The following are some Cornish words 
and expressions, and combinations of English words, still 
in use among the “thorough Cornish people” of the old 
lead region: 


Art en, means “are not,’? and is used in such a sentence as, ‘‘ Art en 
’ee goin?’’ ’He, is short for ‘‘ thee.” 

As lev, is ‘‘as leave;’’ one often hears the expression, ‘* I’d as lev do en 
as not.”’ 

The bal, is ‘‘ the mine;” the bal maidens are those girls who are en- 
gaged about the mines; balchrope, is the rope hanging down in the mine. 

A crabit, is a scarf. 

Cligy, is candy. 

En, as in French, means him or it. 

Braav, means excellent or first class. On meeting each other, the Corn- 
ish generally say, ‘‘’Ow are ’ee?”’ or, ‘*’Ow ist ’ee gettin’ on, you? ’’— to 
which the answer is made, ‘‘braay and keenly.” 

Chack, is cheek. 

Crib, is a lunch; ‘‘a bit o’ crib’? is a common expression among the 
miners; croust is another word meaning lunch. 

Click-hand, means left hand. 

Dussen’ee? means ‘‘ do you not?’’? The Cornish oftensay, ‘‘ Dussen ’ee 
know better? ’’ meaning, ‘‘ don’t you know better? ”’ 

Fuchin’, is walking lazily or throwing away time, as, ‘‘ W’at are ’ee doin’, 
fuchin’ away so much time? ’’ 

Forthy means forward, or bold; as, ‘‘’E’s a forthy lad.”’ 

The Cornish say houzen for houses, and kicklish for tottering. 

Nist, is used for near; as, ‘‘ I wussen go nist they kicklish old houzen.”? 

To ‘* put ’ome the door, ’’! is to close it. 

A navvoy (pronounced neeavy), is a section-hand on the railroad. In 
England, laborers on ‘‘ public works ”’ are, as a rule, an ignorant lot of fel- 
lows, hence the origin of the Cornish expression, ‘‘as stupid as a Mav Ty, ihe 

The nuddick is the back of one’s neck. 

Passon and clark are used for parson and clerk (the latter is pronounced 
clark, throughout England). 

A planshin is a wooden floor; a miner’s house without a planshin in the 
first story, was not an uncommon thing in Cornwall fifty years ago. 

To scat, is to scatter about; to stank upon, is to step on or trample un- 
der foot; these words may be used in such a sentence as ‘‘ Dussen ’ee go 
scat en ’pon the planshin; theest ’ll stank ’pon en.”’ 

Show, is pronounced shaw. 

To touch pipe, is to sit down to rest; the miners often say, ‘ Come, 
let’s touch pipe a bit,’’--almost all the Cornish miners are smokers. 


10Oo is here pronounced as in *‘ moon.’’ 


: 
7 
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Wor, is used for was. 

Wessen ’ee?, means will you not? as, ‘‘ Wessen ’ee do this? ”’ 

Wish, means sad or pitiful. 

A plump, is a well. 

** Iss,” and ‘iss you,” are always used for yes. 

A dish o’ tay, is a cup of tea. 

A kiddly-wink, is a tavern where beer, ale, porter, and ‘‘ temperance 
drinks ’’ are kept, but no spirits. 

A passel of traad, is a lot of good-for-nothing things. 

Afore, is used for before. 

To clunk, is to swallow. 

The Cornish say, gove for gave, *zackly for exactly, bould for bold, and 
gate for great. 

Cornwall, is pronounced Carnwell. 

The terms ‘‘ uncle” and ‘ aunt,”’ are applied very commonly to old and 
respected people. 

A Cornishman addressing several of his intimate friends and country- 
men, will make liberal use of the expression ‘‘ my dears.” 

The Cornish call themselves Cousin Jacks. 

The following is an extract from Fight Cornish Temperance Tales, 
written in the Cornish dialect. Grumphery Penrose was a disagreeable 
man, and over-frequented the saloon, the ‘‘ Jolly Fisherman.’’ 

‘*Wha’s for denner, Kattern?’? Grumphery asked one day, on return- 
ing from a visit to the ‘Jolly Fisherman.” 

‘“ ve fitted a nice drap of pay soup for ’ee; I knaw you're fond of en,” 
was Kattern’s answer. 

‘¢ Pay soup! Pay soup agaan! Why ted’n more ’n a day or two sense 
we had pay soup for denner. I weeant ate it.’’ 

‘‘No sich thing, Grumphery; we eeant had pay soup for more ’n three 
weeks. What we had a-Saturday, was a drap of cheek of pork brath.”’ 

‘‘ Well, brath or soup, I doan’t like um and I weeant ate um. Why don’t 
7ee meeake a paasty now and then, like other women? ”’ 

‘* Cud ’ee ate a bit of paasty, Grumphery? Then you can maake a den- 
ner, arter all. I’ve fitted a paasty for ’ee, to car’ weth ’ee to-morrow, but 
you shall haven now.”’ 

‘“* What have ’ee put in un? ’’ said Grumphery. 

‘‘ Aw a beautiful bit of pork, and some roatabega turmuts,’’ was Kat- 
tern’s reply. 

‘“Pork and turmuts,’”’ growled her husband. ‘‘ You do knaw I doan’t 
like un; you are always beeakin’ things I ceean’t abear. I do believe you 


do it for the purpose.’’ 


1 Written by Rev. John Isabell, and published by Netherton and Worth, 
Truro, Cornwall, Eng. This company publishes many books and pam- 
phlets written in the Cornish dialect. 
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‘“‘ Well,” said Kattern, ‘ will ’ee have a cup of tay, and some curring 
caake? I ceeant offer ’ee nothin’ else.”’ 

‘No, I weean’t. Ar ’ee goin’ to starve me outright? Give me a baasin 
of pay soup.”’ 

The expressions and words given above, are but a few, 
only, of those common among the typical Cornish; they 
have merely been picked up at random. Cornish words 
still linger in the names of persons and places in Cornwall. 
There are many names that may be called distinctively 
Cornish. Scott says, in one of his novels: 

‘* By Tre, Pol and Pen, 
We know the Cornishmen.”’ 

This is amply illustrated in southwest Wisconsin by the 
scores of names beginning with these prefixes. 

Besides these expressions and words there are a few so- 
called Cornish proverbs that are peculiar and interesting 
for their originality. Often one hears a Wisconsin Cor- 
nishman say, “Salt ’s a pilchard.” When we remember 
that the principal fishery in Cornwall is for pilchards, and 
that they are essentially a Cornish fish, we detect the origin 
of the expression. Another Cornish phrase is, “Cream ’pon 
pilchards.” As cream is the height of luxury in Corn- 
wall, while pilchards are common food and in use in every 
household, the expression means luxury heaped upon the 
commonplace. If an ordinary man affects too much,— 
dresses above his means, lives too high, or is vain,— he is 
likened to “cream ’pon pilchards.” Another peculiar, but 
common, expression among the Cornish miners, is “’E do 
knaw tin,” meaning he is wise. This arises from the fact 
that tin and iron ores are very much alike, when stamped 
or broken into small pieces; there is but slight difference 
in the color, and only the experienced miner can distin- 
guish them by sight. The miners have a similar expres- 
sion, though less used in this country: “’E do knaw prils 
from ’elvines.” Prils are pieces of good ore, while the 
’elvines are pieces of rock or waste; the expression is used 


with regard to a person who knows a good thing from a 
bad one. 
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Some one has said, in substance, that a nation can be 
judged by the food it prepares, or the table it sets. Judged 
by this criterion, the Cornish would not be found wanting. 
Not only do they prepare good food, but they have also a 
number of dishes peculiar to themselves. One of the most 
characteristic, is the triangular Cornish pastry.' Pasties 
are known in other parts of England, but the Cornish vari- 
ety is sui generis.» The ordinary light pasties are known 
in Cornwall as pies. The Cornish pasty, as I have said, is 
triangular in shape; enclosed entirely by a paste, and baked 
without a dish. The Cornish have many kinds of pasty, 
but the taty paasty (potato pasty) is the most common. 
There are meat pasties, turnip pasties, apple pasties, and so 
on, reaching probably to a hundred. There is a legend in 
Cornwall, that the devil was never there. He came down 
from the “up country,” to the river Tamer, which sepa- 
rates Devonshire from Cornwali; when he inquired of the 
Devonshire people what country was beyond the river, they 
told him not to go over there, or the Cornish would kill 
him and bake him ina pasty. It serves to illustrate the 
prominence of the pasty in the Cornish living, as viewed 
by their neighbors, the Devonshire folk. The popularity 
of the Cornish pasty is explained, when we remember that 
over a third of the Cornishmen are miners, who carry their 
meals to the mines with them; they desire something not 
only cheap and substantial, but easy tocarry. Every miner 
takes his pasty to the mine in his blouse pocket, or “fob,” 
as the Cornishman says. Pilchard and mackerel pies are 
also common in Cornwall; sweet pies and meat pies are 
often made in southwest Wisconsin. Cornish pies are not 
the American variety but much thicker, being baked in 
deep pans and without a bottom crust. 

Saffron cake is one of the rather common articles of 
food in Cornwall, though deemed a luxury. This is the 


1 The old Cornishman never says pasty, but always paasty. In south- 
west Wisconsin the pronunciation has been corrupted into pasty. 

2Of late, they have been successfully introduced into some parts of 
Devonshire.— Halliwell’s Rambles in West Cornwall, p. 40. 
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characteristic Cornish cake; our sweet cakes were practi- 
cally unknown in Cornwall during the Cornish immigra- 
tion to Wisconsin. Saffron cake is much like sweetened 
bread,! filled with candied lemon, raisins, and currants: it is 
both flavored and colored with the saffron. The cake has 
a yellowish color and a delicious flavor. Saffron was once 
raised in England, but is now imported from Spain, Italy, 
and France; almost all of it now shipped into London is 
sent on to Cornwall. It is the custom in southwest Wis- 
consin, among the Cornish, to bake large quantities of saf- 
fron cake every Christmas, and to exchange samples with 
neighbors and friends. 

Another dish, once exclusively Cornish, is “scalded 
cream,” or “clotted cream.” At one time this was known 
as “Cornish cream,” but is now often called “ Devonshire 
cream.” To-day it islargely used in the southern and mid- 
die counties of England, and is a considerable article of 
domestic commerce. It is made by bringing the milk to a 
boiling point; the cream on top becomes clotted, and is 
much richer than raw cream. The word cream, in Corn- 
wall, means clotted cream,— or “scalded cream,” as it is bet- 
ter known in southwest Wisconsin. This dish is a common 
one among the Cornish in the lead region, and is also rel- 
ished by Americans. The Cornish pasty and saffron cake 
are also found in every Cornish household in the lead dis- 
trict. Besides these, there are a number of Cornish dishes, 
less common in our State, though still familiar in Cornwall, 
such as “heavy cake,” “taty cake,” “plum hoggan,” “figgy 
hoggan,” etc. The early Cornish immigrants say that a 
workingman’s meal in Cornwall, at the time they left, 
consisted principally of pilchards, and potatoes boiled with 
the jackets on. One thing thatthe Cornish gained by com- 
ing to America was good fare— much better than that to 
which they were accustomed at home. 

Every parish in Cornwall has, once a year, a parish 
feast. Then all these Cornish dishes come into play. 


To call saffron cake ‘‘saffron bread,’’ is to almost insult a Cornish 
woman. 
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The origin of the feasts is not certain; probably they are 
the anniversaries of the dedications of the parish churches. 

As already stated, many Cornish miners went directly 
from their native land to California, for a few years after 
1850. Then, on the discovery of gold in Australia and. 
the neighboring islands, a large proportion of emigrants 
from Cornwall went to these new fields. When the mines. 
were opened in Colorado,! the Cornish flocked there. Of 
late years they have been going to the copper mines of 
Lake Superior, although there were many in that district 
in the 60’s. Many of the head captains of the mines of 
Lake Superior to-day, are Cornish, and nearly all of the 
underground captains and workmen are of the same 
nationality. At the present time, a large number of Cor- 
nish miners are leaving Cornwall for the gold fields of 
Africa. 

In southwest Wisconsin, since many of the mines have 
ceased to be worked, the Cornish have, like the Americans, 
turned into other occupations. Probably more have gone: 
into farming than into any other lineof business. While this. 
is true, many more live in the villages than in the country. 
The mining that is carried on in the old Wisconsin lead 
region to-day, is for zinc ores mostly, and the Cornish do 
not take any prominent part in it. 

The Cornish are not clannish. They originally settled 
in groups, principally because there were good mines there. 
The occupation they followed could not be found every- 
where. Itissaid that itis hard to find a Cornishman outside 
of a mining district; there is much truth in this statement, 
for the miners form the principal class, indeed almost the 
only class of Cornish that emigrates. From the first the 
Cornish united with the Americans, in all mining opera- 
tions. The Cornish of the second generation can seldom 
be detected from the ordinary Englishman, except by an 
occasional Cornish word. There is no special bond among 


1There is a large settlement about Leadville. During the summer of 
1895, a Cornish picnic was held there, which was attended by nearly 300. 
miners of that nationality. 
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the descendants of those Cornish who emigrated from Corn- 
wall, nor are the Cornish here in close communication 
with the mother country. There are no national societies; 
and while many of the Cornish immigrants in their lifetime 
kept up a correspondence with Cornwall, the second gen- 
eration has almostentirely dropped it, although an occasional 
‘Cornish newspaper is received in the region. The Cor- 
nish descendants are scattering, and have almost lost their 
identity as a race. They do not hesitate to marry with 
other nationalities, any more than other English would. 
Not many Cornish in the lead region to-day, were born in 
‘Cornwall. Nearly all of the original immigrants have died. 
The oldest Cornish settlers living in the region at the 
present time, came in 1837; even those who came in 1840 
are scarce. 

The Cornish in southwest Wisconsin are in fair circumstan- 
ces, financially, although few or none became wealthy. No 
one has acquired a fortune out of the mines; if any one made 
‘money, it was reinvested until a large part was lost. The peo- 
ple in the lead region who have accumulated wealth, are those 
who bought the land in early days and held on toit. Great 
quantities of lead and zinc ores have been taken out, 
but the proceeds have been well distributed. No large 
companies have been formed in the region, to concentrate 
the profits. The Cornish have had their proportion of 
these profits; for, besides being good miners, they are very 
good judges of “prospects.” Their first intention of com- 
ing to America, getting rich, and returning to Cornwall, 
‘was not realized; and though they did not get rich, they 
considered the conditions into which they had come, far 
better than those they had left. 

Pauperism among the Cornish of Wisconsin isnot above the 
average, and probably does not reach it, if poor-house statis- 
tics are any criterion. This is theoretically confirmed by the 
physique of the Cornish, and their industrious disposition. 
The poor-houses of La Fayette, Grant, and Iowa counties 
had the following proportion of Cornish inmates in 1895: 
La Fayette county, 4 out of a total of 26, or 15 per cent; 
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Iowa county, 3 out of a total of 16, or nearly 19 per cent; 
Grant county had no Cornish out of a total of thirty-one 
inmates. The total population of Grant, Iowa, and La 
Fayette counties in 1890 was 79,000. In these three coun- 
ties there were, in 1895, 73 inmates of poor-houses, or, ‘in 
other words, one inmate to each 1080 of population. On the 
other hand, there were seven Cornish inmates out of an 
estimated Cornish population of 9,000 in Wisconsin; in 
other words, there was one Cornish pauper to every 1,300 
Cornish. 

In Wisconsin, a large majority of the Cornish are Republi- 
cans, while the remainder are divided between the Prohi- 
bitionists and the Democrats. Just why so many are Re- 
publicans, is hard to say; possibly anti-slavery ideas, and 
the tariff on lead, had something to do in the matter. The 
Cornish are not party leaders; they do not become enthu- 
siastic over practical politics. In the county and State 
elections, they have not had their proportion of candi- 
dates; possibly this was due in the past to their lack of 
education, but that is no reason to-day. Twelve Cornish- 
men have represented the lead district in the Wisconsin 
assembly, viz.: _ Joseph Bennett, John Toay, Richard Tre- 
gaskis, John H. Vivian, William EH. Rowe, and John Gay, 
of Iowa county ; George Broderick, Thomas Jenkins, George 
Stephens, Joseph Harris, John Casthew, and James Jeffery 
of Grant county. Three of these were Democrats, eight 
Republicans, and one Liberal. 

While the Prohibition party is not strong in the south- 
western part of the State, nevertheless many Cornishmen 
are in sympathy with its principles. The old Cornish set- 
tlers were almost all beer drinkers; Cornwall, during the 
early part of this century, was noted for its consumption of 
beer. It was the custom for the Cornish miners in Corn- 
wall to spend their half-holiday —Saturday afternoon —in 
the “kiddly-wink,” drinking beer and having a social 
time. When they came to Wisconsin, they left work, as 
usual, at Saturday noon, and spent the afternoon in the 
customary manner. The Cornish say they did this chiefly 
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for social reasons, for they certainly were not more ad- 
dicted to drinking than the Americans; the principal dif- 
ference lay in the fact that the Cornish drank beer, and 
the Americans whiskey. To-day, the situation is much 
changed; the Cornish are not the beer consumers they were 
fifty years ago. Further than this, some of them have be- 
come total abstainers; there are many such among the 
Cornish of the second generation —the proportion is very 
high. This statement is based upon the fact that the Good 
Templar lodges in Dodgeville, Mineral Point, and Hazel 
Green have an unusually large number of Cornish enrolled 
as members — many more than their proportion. This was 
also the case with the old Shullsburg lodge of that order. 

The record of the Cornish in war, is not a bad one. 
There were not many Cornish in the lead region when the 
Black Hawk War broke out, but almost every one who was 
here served in that affair. To determine the record of the 
Cornish in the War of Secession, with any degree of ex- 
actness, is extremely difficult. We do not know the num- 
ber of Cornish in the lead region at this time, neither can 
we distinguish the Cornish who enlisted, by merely read- 
ing over the roster. There seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to whether the Cornish furnished their proper 
proportion; it seems certain, however, that they did not 
furnish more than their share. Many of the Cornish had 
not, at that time, been here more than ten or fifteen years, 
and naturally they would not have the patriotism of the 
people who had been born and raised in the country. 
Nevertheless, we know that the southwestern part of the 
State had an excellent record in the war. Some of the 
counties furnished many more soldiers than required. One 
of the first companies formed in the State, upon the first 
call of President Lincoln, was formed in Mineral Point, 
where about a third of the population was Cornish; this 
was Company I, 2nd regiment of Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and familiarly known as the “ Miners’ Guard.” 
Gen. Thomas 8. Allen, now cf Oshkosh, was its captain. 
In a letter dated May 13, 1896, he says: ”As near as I 
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can tell after looking over the roster of Co. I, 2nd Wis. 


Vol. Infy., there were about thirty men whom I recognize 
as Cornishmen.” In the whole company, officers and all, 
there were about ninety men; we see from this that the 
Cornish furnished fully their proportion in this early com- 
pany. The first lieutenant of the company ' was a Cornish- 
man Shortly after this, another company was organized 
in Mineral Point —Company E, of the 11th regiment, 
known as the “ Farmers’ Guard.” General Allen, speaking 
of this company, says that it “had twenty men of the same 
nationality.” This is much more than the Cornish propor- 
tion of farmers in the neighborhood, at that time. Whether 
the same condition of affairs existed in all the Cornish set- 
tlements in the lead region, is difficult to ascertain. No 
Cornishman attained any position of great prominence dur- 
ing the war. Says General Allen: “Dr. J. H. Vivian was 
surgeon of one of our regiments, Ned Devlin and Thomas 
Priestly, all of Mineral Point, were captains in the 30th 
regiment. On the whole, the Cornish were as loyal as the 
Americans, and made good soldiers. The business men of 
the same nationality were mostly patriotic—and helped 
fillour ranks. Dodgeville, Linden, and Mineral Point were 
largely Cornish, and turned out many good soldiers.” 
Such, in a degree, is the history and condition of the 
Cornish in the southwestern part of our State. When we 
think of the typical Cornishman,—he who came over 
previous to 1850,—we think of that old Cornish miner 
who goes off to his work every morning with lunch in 
hand and pipe in mouth, seemingly happy and contented. 
We think of that old Cornish miner with a beard under 
his chin —a rather stout man, not very tall, and slightly 
stooped from the nature of his calling; a man who has had 
very little education, but is exceedingly shrewd and prac- 
tical with what he has. We think of the man who is very 
quiet, kind-hearted, simple, and sympathetic in his actions, 
who stops his work every Saturday noon and spends the 
afternoon in greeting his fellow miners, smoking and in- 


1 Thomas Bishop. 
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dulging in his accustomed glass of beer. Then, on Sunday 
morning, he attires himself in his best, and attends every 
meeting held in the Methodist church during the day. And 
his wife — well, she is one of the most hospitable women 
one would care to meet; like her husband, simple, true, kind- 
hearted, and religous. Very probably she has been a “ bal 
maiden ” in Cornwall, but has found time to learn to cook 
well, and makes a little go a long way. She is always 
begging the callers to stay and have “a dish o’ tay,” and 
even then seems afraid that the guests will not eat enough 
of the scalded cream, saffron cake, pasty, or whatever 
happens to be upon the table. Thus these peculiar char- 
acters, agreeable not only among themselves but also to 
their neighbors, live a peaceful and contented life, day 
after day and year after year. But these typical Cornish 
characters are gradually disappearing, and soon the class. 
that did so much in early days to develop the lead region, 
will live only in the remembrance of those who have seen 
them. Soon, history alone will record in kind words the 
acts and deeds of the Cornish in southwest Wisconsin. 
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THE ICELANDERS ON WASHINGTON ISLAND. 


BY HARRY K. WHITE. 


It is not generally known that Washington Island, which 
comprises the most northern town of Door county, is the 
home of about 115 Icelanders. The little group is well 
worthy of consideration, because so few Americans have 
come in contact with any of this nationality. William 
Wickmann' says that they are the first Icelanders known 
to have come here since the days of Leif Ericson. The 
census of 1860 gives ten natives of Iceland in the United 
States, but it is difficult to determine whether some of 
these were not born in Iceland while their parents were 
temporarily there. We can best understand the Icelanders. 
of Wisconsin by a study of their ancestry, and the condi- 
tions under which they have developed. 

When one speaks of Iceland, the name, and the fact that. 
the island reaches north to the Arctic circle, at once sug- 
gest to our minds people living in small snow huts, cloth- 
ing themselves in the skins of animals which they have 
killed and whose flesh they have eaten — unless we recall 
something of the history of the island, or remember that. 
the gulf stream modifies the climate, especially of the 
southern portion, to a considerable degree. 

The real colonization of Iceland dates back to the ninth 


1 William Wickmann, now a real-estate dealer in Chicago, is by birth a. 
Dane. In 1864 he was sent to Iceland by the Danish government, and re- 
mained there several years. He then came to Milwaukee, and was instru- 
mental in inaugurating the Icelandic immigration to America. lt is to 
him that I am indebted for most of the facts concerning the early Icelandic: 
immigration. His letter is filed with the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
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century (874). Many of the proud Norwegian chiefs re- 
fused to submit to the rule of King Harold Fair-hair, and 
they objected still more to obeying Harold’s successor and 
exchanging paganism for Christianity. The majority of 
the wealthiest and most intelligent of these settled in Ice- 
land. Christianity was soon introduced into that island, 
and the republic there founded (930) lasted until the thir- 
teenth century. During this time, being undisturbed, they 
acquired a love of independence, an attachment to their 
homes and to the arts of peace, that the centuries of war 
and oppression which followed subdued but never annihi- 
lated. During this time, their literature was not forgotten, 
and their children were given a good education in the 
homes, if there were no schools. During the past century, 
as the Danes have gradually given back to them many of 
their old liberties, their love of learning has been given a 
new impetus, and they have, in a measure, returned to 
their old manner of life. But the severity of the climate, 
the difficulty of earning a livelihood, the fact that the long 
winters necessitate idleness during a large portion of the 
year, and the oppression of the Danish government, all 
have combined to crush out much of the enterprise and 
daring of their Norse ancestors, and to leave them an in- 
telligent, active, frugal, simple, peace-loving people. 
Iceland has little fertile land, as the entire interior con- 
sists of a plateau covered with rocks and lava beds. There 
are a few valleys extending toward the interior, back from 
the bays. Large portions of these valleys are covered with 
marshes which would be very productive if properly 
drained. Some of the remainder is sandy, and the rest is 
good grass land. Only about 215 acres are under cultiva- 
tion, and they are planted with garden vegetables, such as 
cabbages, turnips, lettuce, and a few potatoes. The sum- 
mers are too short to raise grain. The climate is gradu- 
ally growing colder, owing to the increasing amount of 
‘drift-ice being brought from Greenland. Centuries ago, 
several varieties of grain were grown there. There are 
‘still traces of ancient forests, in the form of semi-carbon- 
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ized wood, which is occasionally used as fuel or for the 
manufacture fof articles of furniture. The people do all 
their travelling ‘on small, tough horses, well adapted to the 
country. Some of the farmers live almost 400 miles from 
a market. Oncea year they pack their tallow, wool, and 
hides upon horses and go to market, where they exchange 
their produce¥for coffee, sugar, liquor, tobacco, salt, and 
perhaps a little flour; but the latter is a luxury very little 
indulged in, except by the relatively rich. An idea of how 
little flourzis used, is shown by the fact that in 1855 they 
used one-half as many barrels of salt as of all kinds of 
grain. 

The foregoing sketch of the condition of affairs in Ice- 
land, plainly shows the reason why these people, with a 
somewhat high standard of life, should be willing to leave 
their homes and native land, to which they are so much 
attached, to make for themselves abiding places in the new 
world. 

The first emigration of Icelanders was made through the 
influence of Guden Thorgoimsen, who received a thorough 
education in Denmark, and returned to Iceland to try to 
improve the condition of his people. He reorganized their 
schools, paying many of the teachers from his own means. 
But he soon began to realize how hopeless was his task. - 
About 1870 (the exact dates are not at hand), he began a 
correspondence with William Wickmann, who has already 
been referred to; Wickmann was then living at Milwaukee. 
The result was, that about 1872 Thorgoimsen sent out four 
young men. Wickmann, knowing that an Icelander would 
feel more at home if he were close to a body of water 
where he could procure plenty of fish, and be somewhat 
remote from the bustle and noise that is characteristic of 
American life, decided to take these men to Washington 
Island. Within a year, quite a large number arrived. Wick- 
mann taught them to cut timber and build houses, and fur- 
nished them with fish-nets, and provisions enough to last 
them until they could get some for themselves. 
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Many Danes had already settled on the island, but the 
two nationalities lived together on the best of terms. At 
first some of the Icelanders were disappointed, and, had 
they been able, would have returned. But before they had 
obtained the means to do so, they had adapted themselves 
to the changed conditions and grown contented. For some 
years they spent the greater part of the time in fishing; 
but, as fish began to get scarce, they fell to tilling the 

.soil, cutting timber, and building vessels, of which sixteen 
are owned on the island. Several of these vessels are en- 
gaged in carrying away the lumber and shingles that are 
manufactured. At present, the Icelanders are quite thor- 
oughly scattered over the island, and, although they form 
less than a sixth of the entire population, and readily adopt 
ideas and methods that are an improvement on their own, 
their influence is easily discernible. 

In religion they are Lutherans, and appear not at all in- 
clined to return to the Roman Catholic faith, which the 
Danes, on conquering Iceland, compelled them to abandon. 
Few of them are intensely religious, and there is a strong 
tendency to separate from the Lutheran denomination, for 
they seem to feel at home in any Protestant church. In 
Iceland, the state supports the churches, and the people are 
notable to subscribe much to religious work, even were they 
inclined to do so. Interested observers declare that it 
will take some time for them to get into the habit of giving 
liberally to the support of religious services. They have 
several churches on the island, but, as a rule, they are not 
well supported. 

The language of these people is the old Norse, or old Nor- 
wegian, and is cited as the oldest living language of the 
Teutonic family... The reason why no dialects have sprung 
up to change the language, is that, in Iceland, there have 
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1 Amer. Cyclopedia, ix, p. 151. In Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia (1894), iv, p. 475, Dr. Rasmus B. Anderson, an acknowledged 
authority, says: ‘The Icelanders belong exclusively to the Scandinavian 


branch of the Teutonic race, and their religion is the Evangelical Luth- 
eran.”’ 
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been neither church using a foreign language, social or in- 
dustrial classes, nor distinct town life. There is so lit- 
tle difference in what the different families produce, that 
there is no exchange carried on except for imported goods. 

The Encylopedia Britannica (vol. xii, p. 619) states that 
“The Icelanders have long been famous for their educa- 
tion and learning, and it istno exaggeration to say that in 
no other country is such an amount of information found 
among the classes that occupy a similar position. A child 
of ten unable to read, is not to be found from one end of 
the island to the other. A peasant understanding several 
languages, is no rarity.” Those living on Washington Isl- 


- and are no exception to this rule, except that the advan- 


tages of our public school system are so much greater than 
those of the schools of Iceland, that the children are going 
farther than their parents did. Teachers of their schools 
say that the Icelandic children learn more easily than the 
children of either the Danes, the Norwegians, the Swedes, 
the English, or the Irish. So far as I know, none of them 
have entered our higher institutions of learning, for their 
isolation tends to keep them ignorant of the advantages of- 
fered by these. 

The people are sociable; but, so far as I can learn, they 
prefer quiet conversation, and games like chess and check- 
ers, that require some thought, to exciting games, dancing, 
and the like. They are fond of singing hymns; Mr. Wick- 
mann says that during his whole stay in Iceland, he never 
heard the people sing anything but these. A literary so- 
ciety furnishes entertainment to the people of the island. 

While in Iceland they were neither indolent nor lacking in 
thrift, their opportunities were so limited that it seemed 
almost useless to try to better their condition; but with the 
inducements which their new conditions offer, they have 
become much more industrious, and will not long be inferior 
to the Americans in push and enterprise. 

They are the most kind-hearted and hospitable people 
that one can meet, and are always ready to help any one 
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in need. Indeed, in Iceland, relief is granted so readily 
that there is an unusually large class dependent on public 
charity, who are really able to support themselves. 

There are neither saloons nor lawyers on the island. 
The people are such peaceable citizens that a lawyer there 
would find little to do. Most of them drink liquor occa- 
sionally at their homes, but they will not allow a saloon in 
their midst. 

It is not the intention of this sketch to convey the im- 
pression that the Icelanders are responsible for all the con- 
ditions that exist on Washington Island; but that, as a 
class, they stand on the side of morality, intelligence, law, 
peace, and justice. 

Bishop Jon Bjarnason of Winnipeg, Manitoba,’ has kindly 
furnished the following estimates of the number of Ice- 
landers now in the New World, all of whom have immi- 
grated since the four men whom Wickmann brought out. 
The largest settlement in America is in the Red River dis- 
trict, part being in Pembina county, North Dakota, and 
the remainder in Gimli (“ Paradise”) county, Manitoba, on 
the western shore of Lake Winnipeg; these settlements 
jointly contain six to eight thousand Icelanders. There are 
other settlements of considerable importance in Minnesota 

(near Marshall),in the northern part of Manitoba, in Ontario, 
and in Nova Scotia; and there is one in Brazil. The 
bishop does not give an estimate of the number of Ice- 
landers, except in the first-named settlements; but, as each 
of the others named are of considerable importance, it 
seems that ten thousand is a low estimate of all the Ice- 
landers who have immigrated to the New World in the 
last two decades. This is a large proportion to the entire 


population of Iceland, which by the census of 1888 was 
69, 224. 


‘He was formerly a clergyman in Reykjarik. In 1874-75, he was a pro- 
fessor in Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, and is now bishop of the Icelandic 
Lutheran Church, in Canada. For a time, he was engaged in literary col- 
laboration with Dr. Rasmus B. Anderson, of Madison, Wis. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGIN OF GERMAN IMMIGRATION 
TO WISCONSIN. 


BY KATE EVEREST LEVI, PH. D.! 


NORTHEASTERN GERMANY. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 


In education, the northern provinces of Germany differ 
considerably. The percentages of illiterate recruits in 1882 
and 1883, in these several provinces, were as follows: 
Mecklenburg Schwerin 0.56, Mecklenburg Strelitz 0, 
Pomerania 0.32, East Prussia 5.5, West Prussia 7.97, 
Posen 9.75. 

Where the population is of German stock, or has been 
Germanized, as in Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
and East Prussia, the inhabitants belong almost exclusively 
to the Lutheran faith. West Prussia and Posen were long 
dominated by Poland, and bear traces of that influence in 
both language and religion. West Prussia and Silesia are 


Bo ES 

‘In Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, we published a valuable paper on ‘¢How 
Wisconsin Came by its Large German Element,” by Kate Asaphine 
Everest (now Mrs. Kate Everest Levi). In Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., Arts 
and Letters, viii, there is contained another article by the same author, 
entitled ‘Early Lutheran Immigration to Wisconsin.” The present paper 


is a further study of German settlement in this State, with especial refer- - 


ence to the localities in Germany from which the several groups came. As 
the conditions under which this paper was prepared were identical with 
those of its predecessors, the reader is referred to the author’s prefatory 

note, in Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, p. 299. The statistics of population in 
Wisconsin, herein cited, are, unless otherwise noted, from the federal census 
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about equally divided between the German Protestant and 
Polish Catholic elements, while in Posen the latter prevails. 
As in other matters, the Baltic peoples are conservative in 
religion. While they exhibit a strong theological bias, and 
numerous shades of doctrine have sprung up among them, 
they are yet very loyal to the Lutheran church. It was 
here, as we shall see, that opposition to religious innova- 
tions led to persecution and emigration. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


The North German, in contrast to the South German, is 
tall, slender, well-proportioned, light-complexioned, and 
has features not clearly outlined. Of this type, the mental 
characteristics are various. 

“In the Mark beyond the Elbe, from the ground stock 
of the Low Saxon conquerors,” says Treitschke,’ “from emi- 
grants of all German lands and from small fragments of 
the old Wendish settlers, a new German race has sprung 
up, hard and steadfast, steeled through hard labor on a 
scanty soil and through unremitting struggles with their 
neighbors, keen and independent after the manner of col- 
onists, accustomed to look down on their Slavic neighbors, 
and as rugged and sharp (schneidig) as the good-humored, 
joking roughness of the low-German character permits.” 
The result of this mixture of races in Brandenburg, is a 
most stirring, aggressive people, scarcely equalled in any 
portion of Germany. 

The East Prussians, who are likewise composed of many 
different elements, possess to some extent the same pro- 
gressive character. 

Except the Hast Prussians, the Baltic peoples lack in ag- 
gressiveness. They are slow to adopt new ideas, cautious, 
but persevering. In the army the Pomeranian, who is a 
good type of this class, is regarded as one of the best of 
soldiers. His excellence does not consist in force of attack, 
but in extreme persistence. The Pomeranian possesses 


1 Staaten Geschichte der Neuesten Zeit, i, p. 25. 
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great seriousness, is sparing of words, clings steadfastly 
to old customs, and is zealous for his rights.! The Mecklen- 
burgers are a strong, healthy race, homely, true-hearted, 
and not easily accessible to moral corruption.? Both of 
these peoples are among the best of farmers. 


RELIGIOUS COLONIES. 


As the Puritan colonies on the Atlantic shores were 
formed by immigrants in search of religious freedom, so 
the North German immigrants who came to Wisconsin in 
the years 1839 and 1843-45, left the “ Fatherland ” to escape 
persecution, and to establish communities in the New World 
where they might exercise their religion without restraint. 
The emigration that followed, was about the beginning of 
the emigration from North-eastern Germany, not only to 
Wisconsin but to America. 

This religious persecution was due to a desire for union 
among Protestants. From the early years of the Refor- 
mation, there had existed in Germany two forms of the 
Protestant faith —the Lutheran, and Reformed or Calvin- 
istic. The latter had its stronghold in South Germany, 
while Lutheranism was prevalent in the north. To the 
close of the seventeenth century, the lines between the 
two had been closely drawn; but from that time, modifica- 
tions of dogmatic principles were gradually effected by 
means of Pietism and Rationalism. Doctrine became sub- 
ordinate to “inner light” and to practical piety. The old 
antagonism became more and more incomprehensible to 
the new race. Rationalism was above dogmatic strife, and 
Pietism regarded the eternal love as the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Hence the idea naturally arose that Protestantism 
might well return to itsearly unity. Among the advocates 
of this idea were Frederick I. and Frederick William I. of 
Prussia, who effected some minor changes. In this cen- 
tury, Schleiermacher became its spokesman, and Frederick 


1$teinhard, Deutschland und Sein Volk, ii, p. 714. 
2 Tbid., p. 735. 
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William III. its propagator, though they differed materially 
as to the manner in which it was to be carried out. 

The year 1817 marks the beginning of a new epoch in re- 
ligious matters. In that year, Claus Harnes published his 
ninety-five theses against rationalistic apostasy; and in the 
same year, at the three hundredth anniversary of the Ref- 
ormation, King Frederick William III. of Prussia pro-: 
claimed the union of the Reformed and Lutheran churches. 
The great point of difference between the two creeds lay 
in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; the Lutherans taught 
the real presence of Christ’s body “in,” “with,” and 
“under” the bread and wine of the sacrament; the Calvin- 
ists made these symbolic of the real spiritual presence to 
believers only. Other points of difference related to the 
doctrine of predestination, which Luther had not taught in 
any strict sense; but the Reformed church laid great em- 
phasis on moral character, and for that reason was more 
inclined to the idea of unity than the Lutherans, who em- 
phasized doctrinal points. 

To the king, who was of the Reformed faith, the union 
seemed most simple. ‘“ According to my opinion,” he had 
said, “the communion strife is only an unfruitful theolog- 
ical subtlety, of no account in comparison with the funda- 
mental faith of the Scriptures.”' The fact that he was out- 
side of the church to which the great majority of his peo- 
ple belonged, was a source of great regret tohim. Though 
the act was performed by the king in the profound belief 
that he was called to do that work, yet his unfortunate be- 
lief in the sacred prerogative of kings, which led him to 
carry it out in a thoroughly absolute manner, was destined 
to call forth an opposition which ended in the partial fail- 
ure of the attempt. The union was proclaimed without 
the consent of the churches; in 1822, a new agende was 
drawn up by Bishop Hylert and the court theologians, and 
in 1830 was rigidly enforced. Schleiermacher, the upholder 
and defender of the Union, was strongly opposed to the 


1 Treitschke, ii, p. 240. 
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agende, partly on accountof its source, which was the royal 
will instead of the free choice of the church; partly on ac- 
count of its contents, on the ground that they were anti- 
quated and reactionary. 

While the movement had many warm supporters, and was 
imitated by other German courts,— Baden, Nassau, and the 
Palatinate of the Rhine,— yet it was not heartily supported 
by the rationalistic element, and on the other hand aroused 
a new Lutheran consciousness. It was taken as an at- 
tempt to root out Lutheranism, which the revival of Ger- 
many’s great past was more likely to restore. This was 
especially the case in those parts of Prussia where Luther- 
anism existed almost unmixed —where there was no sym- 
pathy with Reformed doctrines, and the union was not felt 
as a practical necessity. This was the case in North Ger- 
many — Saxony, Mecklenburg, and Pomerania. 

For some years the opposition was confined to literary 
polemics,’ but in 1880, when the new agende was enforced 
by cabinet orders, Prof. Scheibel of Breslau founded a 
Separate society of two or three hundred families, and, being 
refused permission to worship according to the old agende, 
left the country. Many Silesian pastors followed his ex- 
ample, and resistance spread rapidly to Erfurt, Magdeburg, 
and different parts of Pomerania. At Erfurt, the leader of 
the movement, and afterwards of the emigration to Amer- 
ica, was Rev. Johannes A. A. Grabau, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical church. In spite of an early education under the 
influence of a pastor of the United faith, Grabau seems to 
have kept his preference for the Lutheran church. Fi- 
nally, in 1836, he reached the conclusion that the Union was 
contrary to the Scriptures, and declared publicly that he 
could no longer use the new agende with good conscience. 
His society agreed with him, and when he was suspended 
from his office and a new pastor put in charge, they fol- 
lowed him to-his house, where services were held. This, 
too, was forbidden, but they decided “to obey God rather 


1 Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, ii, p. 1376. 
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than man.” The separate society grew until it reached a 
membership of nearly four hundred. 

Meanwhile, at Magdeburg, another small body of Luth- 
erans had separated from the Union church, and were 
holding services at the home of a captain of the guards, 
Henry von Rohr. The movement was spreading in Pom- 
erania, and many pastors and laymen were being perse- 
cuted. In 1837, Grabau was imprisoned, and, at that time, 
there were said to be twenty pastors in prison or ban- 
ished.1 Laymen who refused to send their children to the 
United schools, or who availed themselves of the adminis- 
tration of Lutheran pastors in baptism or marriage cere- 
monies, but especially those who refused to pay the taxes 
required for the support of a pastor of the United faith, 
were imprisoned, fined, or otherwise punished. 

At length von Rohr, who had been deprived of his 
position as captain of the guards, for his refusal to conform, 
assisted Grabau to escape from prison, where, it was claimed, 
he was illegally detained. They reached Seehof, on the 
coast of Pomerania, in safety. Previous to this time, fre- 
quent calls had come to Grabau from the Pomeranian 
churches which had been deprived of their pastors, and he 
now visited and conducted services in the different socie- 
ties. Already the question of emigration had been talked 
of, and letters were received from friends in Ohio. The 
life of Grabau, written by his son, from which I have 
obtained the facts of his personal experience, states that 
Grabau advised them to wait until it was definitely set- 
tled whether the Lutheran faith would be tolerated. Accord- 
ingly, letters were sent to the government asking, in case 
it should not be tolerated, for permission to emigrate. To 
the first question the answer was, “ The Lutheran church 
is within the United church; and outside of it, the king will 
tolerate no Lutheran church in this land.” It is further 
stated that permission was given to emigrate, in case they 
proved to the satisfaction of the government that they had 
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a pastor, but not otherwise. In consequence of this, many 
societies in Pomerania and the one at Magdeburg, placed 
themselves in communication with Grabau, asking him to 
become their pastor. Grabau, meanwhile, had been im- 
prisoned a second time, but finally he received permission 
to emigrate. 

This was the spring of 1839, and, with Magdeburg as a 
center, a large emigration was arranged for that year. 
Captain von Rohr was chosen to engage passage for the com- 
pany, and to go in advance to America and select places 
for settlement. He decided on Buffaloand Milwaukee. Just 
why he selected Wisconsin, it is impossible to say; but 
after traveling through New York, Ohio, [linois, and Wis- 
consin, in order to find the best possible location for a set- 
tlement, Wisconsin and New York seemed to him the most 
favorable. Itis thought that the considerations of cheap 
lands, forests, good soil, and temperate climate, influenced 
him.' 

To defray the expenses of the journey, a common treas- 
ury was formed, to which the wealthier members contrib- 
uted part of their means to assist the poor to accompany 
them. Directors were appointed for each company, to take 
charge of the money and distribute it according to the needs 
of the poorer people. 

Passage was engaged for a thousand people, in five Amer- 
ican sailing vessels. Rev. E. F. L. Krause, a pastor from 
Silesia, with his society accompanied them. They emi- 
grated in the latter part of July, and reached Buffalo, Octo- 
ber 5. Captain von Rohr had met them in New York, and 
told them of the places he had chosen, and their advan- 
tages. Accordingly about half of them settled in and near 
Buffalo, while the remainder came to Wisconsin with von 
Rohr. 

The latter were chiefly Pomeranians. It is doubtless 
this body of immigrants that is mentioned in Buck’s 
Pioneer History of Milwaukee. “The year 1839,” he says, 


1 See author’s articlein Wis. Hist, Colls., xii, pp. 330 and elsewhere.-Eb. 
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“brought the first installment of immigrants from Ger- 
many and Norway. The effect of their arrival, with their 
gold and silver wherewith to purchase land, was electric. 
* * * Whereas Milwaukee had been under financial de- 
pression before, now all doubts about the future were dis- 
sipated.” Again, he says: “The first German colony ar- 
rived in 1839. It consisted of about eight hundred men, 
women and children [the number is probably exaggerated]. 
They brought with them the necessary housekeeping uten- 
sils and encamped on the lake shore south of Huron street. 
The men went about in a business way, examined the gov- 
ernment plats in the land office, and having ascertained by 
all means in their power where lands well-timbered and 
watered could be purchased, they entered lands bounding 
on the Milwaukee River, between Milwaukee and Washing- 
ton (later Ozaukee) counties. A small number remained in 
the village [of Milwaukee], but the most of them employed 
themselves without delay in clearing and cultivating lands. 
The men immediately declared their intention of becoming 
American citizens, every man signing his name to his peti- 
tion, to the number of seventy in one day.” ! 

The majority of the immigrants, over three hundred peo- 
ple, and probably those still possessing some means, went 
to Mequon, and there formed the Freistadt colony, a name 
chosen, no doubt, to commemorate their new freedom; 
some also settled in Cedarburg, while a few remained in 
Milwaukee.’ 

These settlers were from Pomerania, chiefly from the 
farming district of Stettin, on the Oder, and from the neigh- 
borhood of Camin and Greifenberg, on the Baltic. The Wis- 
consin settlers were chiefly farm laborers and handicrafts- 
men, and, accordingly, well adapted to pioneer life. They 
bought nearly all of the western half of the town of Me- 
quon, where they built log houses and improved the land. 


1P, 181; and an address by Judge Miller, p. 265. 
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Captain von Rohr had come with them, and during the first 
year he conducted their services until the arrival from 
Buffalo of Rev. E. F. L. Krause, who was their first pastor; 
immediately on his arrival, a log church was built. 

In the Milwaukee society, services were held in a house 
built by a fisherman on land near Chestnut Street, given him 
by Byron Kilbourn. It was a solid structure, built after 
the German fashion of panel work and clay filling. They 
had no pastor, but the school teacher held services, while 
Krause came occasionally from Freistadt.! 

In 1848, another large immigration followed from Pomer- 
ania, from the district of Stettin, and the neighborhood of 
Colberg, Treptow, and Camin, on the Baltic; also from 
Brandenburg, from the country lying between Ciistrin and 
Wrietzen, on the Oder. Rev. G. A. Kindermann acted as 
their leader. He had been directed to the Pomeranian 
churches by Grabau, during the earlier period of the per- 
secution. Others continued to come until 1845. It was the 
reports of the earlier emigrants, who were their friends 
and acquaintances, that led them to Wisconsin. 

The cause of this emigration also, was religious persecu- 
tion, which had not yet ceased, though it was abating.’ 
But there were, also, other causes. Differences had sprung 
up in the Lutheran church in Germany, over the question 
of church government. The decrees of the synod were, 
that in disputed questions of doctrine the majority of votes 
should decide. Against this, one party protested and claimed 
that the only ultimate authority was the Scriptures. To 
this party, which was the weaker, Kindermann belonged. 
To avoid unpleasantness, therefore, they decided to emi- 
grate with those of like mind. 

This company likewise formed a common’ treasury to 
which the wealthier members contributed from fifteen to 
twenty per cent of their means to assist the poor, both in 
the passage over and in purchasing land. It was expected 


1 Koss, p. 103. 
2 Separate worship was allowed by King William IV., in 1846. 
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that the money would be returned with interest, but in 
many cases this was never done. Of these immigrants, 
some remained in Milwaukee and joined the first settlers 
in the neighborhood of Chestnut street, but the majority 
went to the farms. Kirchhayn, Washington county, and 
Lebanon, Dodge county, with Ixonia, Jefferson county, were 
chosen for settlement. The settlers in Washington county 
were from the Baltic regions,— Camin, Colberg and Trep- 
tow, —while those from Stettin and the Oderbriiche, be- 
tween 70 and 100 families, settled at Lebanon and Ixonia. 
A committee had been sent by the latter people to Sauk 
county, but they were not pleased with the country and re- 
turned to the Rock River. The meadows along the Rock 
River reminded them of their home in the Oderbriiche, and 
were speedily chosen. These settlers were descendants 
of the colonists whom Frederick the Great had settled in 
Brandenburg. They were independent proprietors in Ger- 
many, and a refined and intelligent class; they are still dis- 
tinguished for those qualities, among the North Germans 
in that part of Wisconsin. Even where they have not as 
much means as their neighbors, their style of living is 
higher. The land in Lebanon and Ixonia being more open 
and easier to cultivate than that in Washington county, 
the settlers in the former districts had fewer difficulties to 
encounter, and obtained success more easily. 

Between 1850 and 1860, a number of the early settlers 
sold out and went from Freistadt, Cedarburg, and Kirch- 
hayn to Sherman, Sheboygan county, and Cooperstown, 
Manitowoc county, where land was in greater abundance. 

The large Pomeranian and North German element in 
Wisconsin is undoubtedly due in great measure to this 
first body of immigrants. Through their reports to friends 
and relatives in the “Fatherland,” many have since fol- 
lowed them, and either joined the original communities or 
passed into the northern counties where land was more 
abundant. Another potent influence was a tour through 
North Germany, made in 1853 by Rev. Johannes Grabau 
and Captain von Rohr. By their conversations and re- 
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ports about the success of their countrymen in Wisconsin, 
they caused many Lutherans to settle here. Emigration 
from the northern countries had scarcely begun at that 
period; but since 1870, Pomerania, Prussia, and the adjoin- 
ing countries have furnished the greater part of the Ger- 
man emigration, of which Wisconsin has received a large 
share. 


LATER IMMIGRATION. 


There are, in Wisconsin, six large groups from North- 
eastern Germany: (1) The Milwaukee, Ozaukee, and Wash- 
ington county group; (2) in Dodge and Jefferson counties, 
with Watertown as a center; (3) Manitowoc and Sheboy- 
gan counties; (4) the northern townships of Winnebago 
county, with the neighboring townships of Waushara, Wau- 
paca, and Outagamie counties; (5) the south-central town- 
ships of Shawano county, with some small groups in north- 
ern Waupaca county; (6) the north-central towns of Mara- 
thon county, and the southern portion of Lincoln county. 
Smaller groups are also found in Fond du Lac county; 
Green Lake and Marquette counties; Columbia and Sauk 
counties; Vernon, Sauk, and Juneau counties, about Wone- 
woc and Hlroy; Buffalo and La Crosse counties; and in the 
cities of Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Portage, and Fond du Lac. 

The nuclei of the first two groups were formed between 
1839 and 1846 by the Old Lutherans whose settlement has 
just been described. From 1854 to 1860, another large 
body immigrated and either joined the original settlements, 
or settled in the north-eastern towns of Dodge county, in 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc counties, in the northern part 
of Fond du Lac county, and in Green Lake county, while 
a few individuals went into the northern counties before 
1860. Since 1848, they have continued to come in large 
numbers every year until the present time; but their im- 
migration to the State was especially large from 1834 to 
1857, in 1866, and just after the Franco-Prussian war. 
Since the two organized bodies of immigrants,— of 1839 
and 1843,—the North German settlers, with few excep- 
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tions, have come by private enterprise, either singly, or in 
groups of two or three families. They first joined their 
friends and relatives already located here, worked some- 
times in the same locality for a period, and then left for 
less-accessible portions of the State, where land was 
cheaper. 

In Milwaukee, there is a large North German element, 
chiefly Pomeranians and Mecklenburgers. They belong to 
twenty-three Lutheran congregations, the majority of which 
are situated on the north and west sides of the city.’ 
They aggregate seven thousand voting members, or be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand people, belonging chiefiy 
to the laboring classes. These people brought little means 
with them. Oneof the early American settlers, who owned 
land and had frequent dealings with the Germans, says 
that when they purchased land they often paid not more 
than five dollars down, yet he never took a lot back. They 
are employed in the mills and factories, and in various 
trades; most of them own their homes; it is a community 
well worth study, in many respects. The air of thrift is 
very noticeable. The people cannot be said to exhibit 
great public spirit, nor unusual business enterprise; but 
while there is no pretense of display, there is evidence of 
genuine comfort and well-being. 

Between 1850 and 1865, Watertown’ and the towns of 
Herman, Theresa, Lomira, and Portland in Dodge county, 
and Ixonia, Waterloo, Lake Mills, Aztalan, Farmington, 
Jefferson, and Hebron in Jefferson county, received the 


1 There are six congregations on the south side of the city. 

? Watertown increased in population from about 1,800 to 10,000 between 
the years 1845 and 1868, the German element preponderating. In the fifth 
ward there is a large settlement of Mecklenburgers who came between 1854 
and 1860. Three Lutheran societies and one Moravian, contain between 
700 and 750 families, of whom the majority came in the same period. 
Besides the Mecklenburgers and a few people from Brandenburg, the rest, 
who form the larger part, are from Pomerania; in one church is a group 
from the circle of Pridlaw; in another, are people from Stettin, Colberg, 
and Camin. 
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greater part of their North German population.! In those 
towns, the Pomeranian element predominates, especially in 
Herman, Lomira, Theresa, Farmington, Lake Mills, and 
Waterloo. The remainder are from the two Mecklenburgs, 
Brandenburg, and a few from West Prussia. 

Since 1865, many of the adjoining towns have been fill- 
ing up with North Germans — new arrivals, or sons of the 
earlier immigrants. They have taken the place of the 
early American, Irish, or Norwegian settlers; such towns 
are Hustisford and Hubbard, first settled by Americans; 
Emmet, Richwood, Reeseville, and Clyman, in Dodge county, 
where Germans have taken the place of the Irish popula- 
tion; Ashippun, in the same county, where the early Nor- 
wegian settlers have within ten years been superseded by 
North Germans. In Waukesha county, the original Nor- 
wegian element has gone to the Red River valley, and 
Germans are taking their places; the census of 1890 shows 
the proportion of German-born to be 16.9 per cent of the 


‘The Pomeranians in Herman came from the districts of Stargard, 
Regenwalde, Dramburg, and Schiefelbein (the central part of farther Pom- 
erania). The immigration occurred between the years 1847 and 1860, but 
chiefly from 1848 to 1855. In Theresa and Lomira, the population consists 
mainly of Germans from the northeastern provinces. Among the Germans 
in Lomira and Theresa, are sixty or seventy families from the districts of 
Colberg and Treptow, Pomerania; and twenty families from Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, who settled there between 1854 and 1868. In the adjoining 
towns, are people from the same duchy, who came in the same period. 
Between 1850 and 1860, a body of Brandenburgers settled in the two town- 
ships: one Lutheran congregation is composed of these people. Another 
congregation has 180 families of Pomeranians, Brandenburgers, and a few 
Mecklenburgers, who are located in these towns andin Hustisford, Clyman, 
Hubbard, and Lebanon. In Waterloo and Lake Mills, with Deerfield, 
Dane county, there are over a hundred families from Pomerania, who set- 
tled there between 1850 and 1870, in part superseding American settlers. 

Farmington is settled almost exclusively with Pomeranians, but with 
them are afew Brandenburgers. Here also the German settlement began 
as early as 1854. Aztalan, Jefferson, and Hebron have, besides a large 
number of Germans from Bavaria, nearly a hundred families from Pomer- 
ania, West Prussia, and Mecklenburg, Here the majority settled between 
1850 and 1860. 
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population of the county, an increase of 1.264, or 23 per 
cent since 1880. 

The Pomeranian group in Herman were farm laborers 
(probably contract laborers) and peasants — about one-half, 
it is said, had owned some property in Germany. They 
purchased government farms of 80 acres each. Many have 
since enlarged their tracts, some of their neighbors having 
gone west, and now own farms of from 100 to 400 acres. 
The groups from Mecklenburg Schwerin were day-labor- 
ers, while the remaining groups were peasants, day-labor- 
ers, and handicraftsmen. 

Beginning about 1854, North Germans, chiefly from 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania, and a few from Posen, 
formed comparatively large settlements in the towns of 
Leeds and Portage, and about Kilbourn, and scattered 
settlements in the towns of Columbus, Randolph, and 
Cambria.’ 

Passing north, we find that 25 per cent of the population 
of Green Lake county are German-born, and that chiefly 
North German. In 1848, the year that the first steamboat 
passed up Fox river to Princeton, the first Germans, six 
in number, settled in the county between Princeton and 
Berlin. From then to 1856, a few Germans came into the 
same region; but between 1856 and 1866, a large North 
German element, chiefly from Pomerania and Posen, 
settled near Princeton. One of their countrymen, August 
Theil, a blacksmith, located in Princeton, bought up farm 
lands, and sold them on credit to the immigrants. The 
Pomeranians located southeast of Princeton, where there 
are about 225 families— Methodists and Lutherans; and 
west of Princeton, people from Posen— Protestants and 
Catholics—have a large settlement. In the towns of 
Manchester, Kingston, and Marquette there are Germans 
from Posen and the Neumark (northeastern portion of 
Brandenburg), together with Pomeranians and Mecklen- 


'The Germans in Leeds are chiefly Mecklenburgers, those in Portage are 
from Pomerania and Posen, and about Kilbourn there are many Pomer- 
anians. 
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burgers, who located there mainly in the years following 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

The Germans in Fond du Lac county are chiefly from 
Rhenish Prussia, but the population of Eldorado and Friend- 
Ship are about one-half Germans who came from the region 
of Naugard, Pomerania, from Prussia, and Mecklenburg, 
and settled first along the ridge road, attracted partly by 
the timber land. The majority came in 1855; since then, a 
few families have arrived in each year. In the city of 
Fond du Lae, there is a congregation of nearly 250 North 
German families, from Brandenburg chiefly, but also from 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Hanover, and Prussia. They 
came chiefly between 1860 and 1870, to work in Meyer’s 
sash, door, and blind factory. Now they are employed in 
the tannery, and the yeast and furniture factories. 

Sheboygan and Manitowoc counties are interesting be- 
cause of the heterogeneous nature of their German popu- 
lation, though the majority in both counties is North Ger- 
man. Sheboygan contains 25.3 per cent, and Manitowoc 
21.3 per cent German-born; the former shows a decided 
increase since 1880 —the latter, however, has decreased 
somewhat in the same period. The attraction in Sheboy- 
gan county has probably been the rapid growth of the 
manufacturing city of Sheboygan. 

It is estimated that there are about 15,000 North Ger- 
mans in Sheboygan county, settled chiefly in the towns of 
Mosel, Herman, Sheboygan, Plymouth, Greenbush, and 
Mitchell, while scattered settlements are found in the south- 
ern townships. One of the largest groups from any single 
province is a body of Brandenburgers, from the Ucker- 
mark, located in the southern part of Herman.!. The North 
Germans followed the immigrants from South and‘“Middle 
Germany. From 1850 to 1855, the population of the county 
increased from 8,379 to 20,391. 


1In Mosel, there are some Pomeranians. The town of Sheboygan, and 
the eastern part of Plymouth, contain a large group of Pomeranians. On 
the western line of Plymouth, extending into the towns of Greenbush and 


Mitchell, are many Mecklenburgers. 
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In 1846, the population of Manitowoc county was said to 
be 629. In 1850 it was 3,702, and in 1860 about 23,000, 
among whom was a large proportion of Germans. Probably 
the first group of North Germans to settle in the county, 
were a body of men from Holstein, whom Frederick Burch- 
hardt, a native of Saxony, met in Detroit and induced to 
go to Neshoto, where there was a saw-mill belonging to 
the Stringham Company, by whom he was employed. Some 
of the people located in Neshoto, others in Mishicott. This 
was about 1840. The next German settlers were mostly 
from Saxony and Rhenish Prussia. Between 1848 and 1865, 
a large number of Mecklenburgers and Pomeranians lo- 
cated in the county. There are said to be about 5,000 fam- 
ilies of this class, together with the Hanoverians and Old- 
enburgers, who are known as Mecklenburgers from the fact 
that the majority came from Mecklenburg-Schwerin. These 
people belong to eleven or more Lutheran congregations." 

Passing to Winnebago county, we find the German ele- 
ment outside of Oshkosh, mostly confined to the northern 
towns. In the city of Oshkosh there are over 1,000 North 
German families, of which the men chiefly work in the 
lumber mills and factories, while a few are engaged in 
some independent business. They belong to four Lutheran 
churches and one German Methodist; of these, about 700 
families are said to be from Pomerania,— the rest come from 
Posen, Mecklenburg, and East and West Prussia. The time 
of settlement is difficult to determine exactly, though it 
seems that few came before 1854, and the great bulk had 
settled in Oshkosh before 1870. 

In Neenah, there is a group of one hundred families from 
the district of Stettin, Pomerania. The process of settle- 
ment began about 1865, and has continued to within five 
years. In the city and town of Neenah, and in the neigh- 


1 The location is, so far as I can learn, about as follows: The town of 
Maple Grove, and the adjoining towns of Cato, Franklin, and Rockland 
contain about 80 or 100 Pomeranian families; in Reedsville, there are a num- 
‘ber of West Prussians, while in the city of Manitowoc, and scattered 
through the country, are the Mecklenburgers and Hanoverians. 
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boring towns of Clayton, Winnebago county, and Greenville, 
Outagamie county, there is a group of Mecklenburgers 
from the region of Krivitz, who now number with their 
families about 200 people. They are engaged in farming 
and various kinds of business, and are people of enterprise 
and intelligence.’ 

The navigation up the Wolf River, and the saw mills con- 
structed along its banks, were the special influences that at- 
tracted this extensive German settlement, as well as the 
one farther north; but individuals have played some part 
as steamship agents, or by their business dealings.’ 

The settlements in the northern towns of Waupaca 
county and in Shawano county, which form the fifth group, 
were of a later growth. North of the Wolf River, the 
northeastern part of Waupaca county is heavily timbered; 
together with the eastern part of Shawano county, it was 
settled in the sixties. Over one-half of the population of 
Shawano county is German, of whom the most are from 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and Brandenburg. Grant and 
Washington,* Germania and Almon, are almost exclusively 


1QOne of the first settlers was Frederick Krueger. In 1850, he, with four 
others,— one a Pomeranian,— bought 480 acres of land in Clayton. Neenah 
was then a more accessible market than Appleton, and settlement to the 
north and west had scarcely begun. In 1851 he returned to Krivitz, where 
his father was a wagon-maker. He married there, and soon after returned to 
America, accompanied by a large number from Krivitz and vicinity, perhaps 
160 or 170 altogether. Eighteen or twenty of these followed him to Wis- 
consin, where the majority worked in the pineries, only three having suffi- 
cient means to buy land. Between 1850 and 1860, others followed and set- 
tled in Clayton, Greenville, and Neenah. Eleven of the original families 
were from Krivitz; among them was one man of considerable means. 

2 William Spiegelberg was for many years agent of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Packet Company. Andrew Mertin, in Wolf River, was well known 
and influential among the Germans; and Peter Faust, a later settler, sent 
immigration pamphlets to Germany. 

3 Grant contains 210 Pomeranians and Mecklenburgers, and Washington 
200 Pomeranians. In Herman, there are twelve Pomeranian families from 
the circle of Regenwalde, in the district of Stettin, who followed the Wolf 
River immigrants. In the city of Shawano, there are about 750 Germans 


in a population of 1,500. 
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German; while Holland, Pella, and Herman are three- 
fourths German. 

The towns of Clayton, Winueconne, Winchester, and 
Wolf River, Winnebago county; Bloomfield, Waushara 
county; Fremont, Caledonia, Weyauwega, Saxeville, and 
Lind, Waupaca county; and, to a less extent, Dale, Elling- 
ton, Hortonia, Center, and Greenville, Outagamie county, 
contain a large North German population. Of these towns, 
Wolf River and Bloomfield are settled almost exclusively 
by North Germans from the district of Stettin, Pomera- 
nia, Posen, and East and West Prussia.’ The so-called 
“Rat River settlement,” east of the Wolf River, was started 
about 1854.2 It gradually spread eastward, and now in- 
cludes about 150 families, of whom three-fourths are from 
Pomerania, and one-fourth from Posen. West of Wolf 
River, about Orihula, the first Germans were from Rhenish 
Prussia, and located there in 1849 and 1850; but the great 
mass of North Germans in this region came between 1857 
and 1865. They bought in succession government, Fox 
River, and railroad land. 

It is said that seventy-five per cent of the population of 
Marathon county is of German parentage, and that chiefly 
Platt Deutsch. The largest group from one province are 
the Pomeranians, of whom there are from 1,000 to 1,500 
families. There are many also from West Prussia and 


1In Winchester, there are about 48 families from the district of Stettin,— 
mostly from the circles of Naugard and Regenwalde,—and 18 families from 
the district of Bromberg, Posen. 

Of a population of 909 in Wolf River, about one-sixth are from Pomer- 
ania; of the rest, all but about 25 Americans, are mainly from East and 
West Prussia, and Posen. In Bloomfield, there are 80 Pomeranian families 
from the district of Stettin, circle of Randow, and 60 from the province of 
Posen. 

2In 1854, William Spiegelberg, then a subordinate officer in the Prus- 
sian army, sent his father, three brothers, and two sisters to Wolf River, 
and he followed in 1857. They were from the circle of Regenwalde, dis- 
trict of Stettin. Their immigration, according to his own statement, was 
well known in the districts from which they came, and many followed him, 
settling in Winnebago, Shawano, and Lincoln counties. 
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Posen, and perhaps 150 families from Brandenburg. They 
are located in the northern and central towns chiefiy — 
Marathon, Cassel, Maine, Berlin, Wein, Wausau, Stettin, 
Rib Falls, and Hamburg, which ate solidly German. Some 
scattered settlements are found in the eastern townships, — 
Elderon, Pike Lake, Harrison, Easton, and Norrie. The 
western towns are more thickly settled, but the population 
there is mixed, though the North German element is large. 
German settlement began in 1855, in the towns of Maine 
and Berlin. Wausau (then known as Big Bull Falls) was 
a small place, possessing a saw and grist mill. <A few Si- 
lesian families first settled in the town of Berlin; also, © 
about the same time, a Pomeranian, August Kopplin, from 
Princeton. Finding an abundance of cheap land he wrote 
home to his relatives in Germany, urging them to come; 
many came and worked in the southern counties until they 
obtained means enough to purchase government land in the 
north, at $1.25 an acre. By 1858, as many as forty families 
were settled in the central towns. The first settlers en- 
tered the county by a trail. In 1857, they constructed a 
rough road by chopping down the trees; but for some time 
they were obliged to carry their grain 60 miles to Plover 
to be ground, or to grind it by hand. It took ten years to 
break 40 acres of land, no harvest could be raised for the 
first three or four years, and until 1861 wages were only 
fifty cents a day. The young men hired themselves out 
during the harvesting season in the southern counties, 
bringing home their wages. In 1867, a large body of 
Pomeranians arrived. August Kickbush, a store-keeper in 
Wausau, had that year returned to Pomerania, collected a 
large number of persons from Greifenberg and Regen- 
walde,— peasants and day-laborers,—and conducted them 
to Wisconsin. He states that his party consisted of 702 
persons, including the children, but only a portion settled 
in Marathon county. By 1867, there were 700 German 
voters in the county, and 1,000 German families. 

Another agency in the settlement of Marathon county 
was the Wisconsin Valley railway, which was constructed 
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in 1874. The company owned 200,000 acres of land in Mara- 
thon and Lincoln counties. To induce immigration, they 
sent out pamphlets and maps through Wisconsin and Ger- 
many, and at one time had an agent traveling in Germany. 
The conditions of purchase were, that the timber should 
‘not be cut off until the land was paid for, or, if cut off, the 
proceeds should go toward paying for the land. Prices. 
ranged from $2.50 to $8 an acre, according to quality and 
location. In every case, the Germans preferred hard-wood 
land. 

The settlement of Lincoln county was similar to that of 
the central towns of Marathon county, though I have 
learned few details. Among the German settlers at Mer- 
rill, are sixteen families from Regenwalde and Naugard, in 
the district of Stettin. 'The census of 1890 shows 17.9 per 
cent of German-born, an increase from 359 to 2,151, since. 
1880. 

Settlement in the western townships began in 1879, 
through the agency of a Milwaukee firm, Johnson, Riet- 
brock & Halsey, who had at their disposal 50,000 acres of 
farm landin Marathon county. In that year Andrew Kreutzer, 
acting as their agent, took a body of Germans from Grafton, 
Ozaukee county, to Black Creek Falls (Athens), where they 
built a mill and began asettlement. Kreutzer frequently vis- 
ited New York to meet and secure immigrants. The majority 
of the settlers are the sons of German farmers from the 
southern part of the State; but with them are people from 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Limnitz, Pomerania, South 
Germany, and Austria. They bought hard-wood lands. 
The census of 1890 indicates an increase of 4,256—or 
vearly 100 per cent—of German-born since 1880, of 
whom the majority probably settled in the western towns, 
named after the Milwaukee firm,— Halsey, Rietbrock, and 
Johnson. 

West of the Wisconsin River, there are several groups of 
North Germans. In the vicinity of Wonewoc, including 
the towns of Summit and Lindina, Juneau county, Hills- 
borough and Greenwood, Vernon county, Woodland and 
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Lavalle, Sauk county, there are about 50 Pomeranian fami- 
lies, twelve from Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and single fami- 
lies from several other northern provinces, withalarge num- 
ber of Hanoverians. <A few settled there in 1857 and 1867, but 
the majority came between 1870 and 1875, beforea railroad 
went through—the Chicago & Northwestern railroad having 
been built through Wonewoc in 1875. Among these immi- 
grants were mechanics, masons, and shoemakers, but the 
majority were day-laborers, and brought little means — 
one of the first families (1867) sent $1,100 to Germany, to 
bring over nine persons. They bought land of speculators, 
and this proved a disadvantage. There were few accessible 
markets before the railroad went through, and prices for 
farm products were low. The settlers were compelled by 
the land owners tosell their farm products for store-orders, 
and for several years they were unable to get cash pay- 
ments. In the town and vicinity of Elroy, joining them 
on the north, is a group of about 30 Pomeranian families 
from the districts of Késlin and Stettin, three families from 
Arnswalde, Brandenburg, and one from Mecklenburg, who 
settled there about 1880. Of this number only two owned 
land in Germany, the rest were laborers. Here they 
worked on the railroad or at any available employment, 
until they could buy land. Wages they found to be three 
or four times those obtainable in Germany. In the towns 
of Honey Creek and Troy, Sauk county, are a number of 
Pomeranians, and in Greenfield and Fairfield are some 
Mecklenburgers. 

In Buffalo county, the Swiss element prevails, but Can- 
ton, one of the northern townships, is settled chiefly with 
North Germans. They are also found in large numbers 
among the Swiss in the south-central townships. 

In La Crosse county, living in the city of La Crosse and 
vicinity, are many West Prussians, the majority of whom 
came between 1875 and 1885. 

Besides the North German groups above enumerated, 
there are scattered settlements in the northwestern part of 
Wisconsin. Some are from our southern counties, but 
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many came directly from Germany. Along the line of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railway and 
through its agency, there are, in Shell Lake, Washburn 
county, and Perley and Turtle Lake, Barron county, Ger- 
mans who came directly from Pomerania and Brandenburg. 
At Butternut and Glidden, on the Wisconsin Central rail- 
way, there are many West Prussians. 

The larger proportion of the North Germans in the 
State live upon farms, and came from the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Germany. Predominant among those from the 
north-eastern provinces, are day-laborers on the large es- 
tates, and small peasant owners. Next come the shepherds, 
handicraftsmen, and foresters; a small percentage were 
skilled workmen, tradesmen, and large land owners. Of 
the earlier immigrants, a large proportion came from Pom- 
erania,' especially from the district of Stettin, which is the 
most fertile portion, and from Brandenburg and Mecklen- 
burg. In later years, especially since 1876, West Prussia 
and Posen have furnished a large portion of the immi- 
grants to Wisconsin. These two provinces, while they 
contain large districts of fertile soil, have little enterprise 
and a high degree of illiteracy. As a rule, the first emi- 
grants from the various localities were people of some 
means, but the great majority brought little money with 
them. Often their passage over was prepaid by relatives, 
and many went immediately to work in the pineries or 
saw-mills, until they were able to secure sufficient means 
to purchase land. Often their countrymen here who had 
means, or had land to sell, assisted them with loans, not 
’ always to the advantage of the immigrants. The men who 
had dealings with these Germans invariably testify that but 
small payments were made at first; they nevertheless always 
worked and saved enough to make the late payments as 
they came due. In almost every community, mention is 


'The estimates indicate that there are now in the State betweep four 
and five thousand German families from Pomerania,— perhaps 25,000 indi- 
viduals,— by far the largest number from any one province or principality. 
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made of men who reached here with a few dollars and have 
Since become well-to-do and even wealthy farmers, worth 
$20,000 or $30,000; while the men who came with consider- 
able property, and after buying farms hired their work 
done, are now poor men. 

In earlier times, the immigrants often brought their prim- 
itive plows, axes, and hoes, besides their house-keeping 
utensils; but they found this unprofitable, and immigrants 
now rarely bring much besides bedding and clothing. The 
first generation, especially in the country districts, con- 
tinue to wear the clothes woven by themselves in the old 
home. The Pomeranians are occasionally seen with long 
blue coats brought from Germany; wooden shoes and slip- 
pers are used for outdoor work; occasionally, at commun- 
ion service, men wear the bridegroom’s costume of velvet 
trousers and waistcoat, bought fifty or more years ago. 
With the second generation, all these peculiarities disap- 
pear. 


NORTHWESTERN GERMANY. 


The population west of the Elbe, including Holstein, is 
almost entirely of Low Saxon stock who have been there 
for generations, and among them are some of the purest 
representatives of the German race. 

The Friesians, who dwell along the sea coast in Olden- 
burg, Hanover, and Western Holstein, still speak a lan- 
guage much like the Dutch, and are distinguished for their 
strength of character, high-mindedness, and independence. 
The peasant class here are largely proprietors; political 
independence has been fostered to some extent, and they 
are distinguished for their tenacity to old customs. 

The people of Schleswig—Holstein are characterized by 
a somewhat prevalent materialism.' Their location on the 
sea-coast has brought them into contact with other peoples, 
so that they are less conservative than their countrymen 
in the interior. 


1 Steinhard, ii, p. 736. 
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The Westphalian peasants, dwelling near the headwaters 
of the Ems, rival the Frieslanders in their fidelity to old 
traditions and customs. These descendants of the old 
Saxon race are the most conservative element in Germany. 
Many of their farm-houses are even now built in the same 
style as in the time of Charlemagne.’ Here, as in Lippe- 
Detmold, there is a strong sentiment against the division 
of the peasant farms. The Westphalian peasant has but 
few children, and most of the work is done by laborers. 

From Northwestern Germany, there are a few especially 
interesting groups. In Manitowoc county, people from 
Hanover are not distinguished from Mecklenburgers. .In 
Sheboygan county, a group of several families from Hameln 
located in the town of Herman about 1847; anda few years. 
later, Hanoverians settled in the towns of Sheboygan 
and Sheboygan Falls. 

In Dane county, in the towns of Windsor and Burke, there 
is a group of Germans from the village of Strait, in Bruns- 
wick. The first settler came in 1846, a young man of 26; 
writing of his success, other young men followed him, and 
later two or three families at atime. There were, alto- 
gether, twenty-two single persons and ten families; some 
were farmers, the rest weavers, masons, blacksmiths, butch- 
ers, and carpenters. The locality in which they settled 
was very unlike the one they left, and they had but little 
means to start with, yet they now own farms of from 40 to 
200 acres each, and are regarded among the well-to-do of 
the neighborhood. All were originally Lutherans, but 
about half of them have become Methodists here, and all 
are rapidly becoming Americanized. 

In the vicinity of Wonewoc, Juneau county, there are 
about 56 families of Hanoverians, who settled there with 
the Pomeranians in the latter part of the 60’s and the 70’s. 
The towns of Westfield and Reedsburg, in Sauk county, are 
almost entirely settled by people from Hanover. 

Oldenburgers settled in large numbers in Liberty and 


‘ Ehisée Reclus, The Earth and Its Inhabitants, Europe, iii, p. 280. 
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‘Two Rivers, Manitowoc county, and in Calumet county, in 
the early years of their settlement. They were also among 
the early settlers in Theresa, Dodge county, in Sheboygan 
Falls, and later in Shawano county. 

Westphalians form few groups in Wisconsin, though 
many are scattered about the State. In the latter part of 
the 30’s, a group of Westphalians—and with them, people 
from Cleves— are said to have settled in Kenosha county, 
but I have not been able to learn more about the settle- 
ment. In the early 40’s, Westphalians in considerable num- 
bers settled in Newton and Kossuth, Manitowoc county. 
They, with the people from the Rhine, formed a large por- 
tion of the population of the county in 1848. 

The early settlers in Neshoto and Mishicott, Manitowoc 
county, were people from Holstein, who settled there 
through the influence of Frederick Burchhardt. In Schles- 
wig, Manitowoc county, and New Holstein, Calumet county, 
there is a group of Germans from Holstein, who came in 
1848 and 1849, on account of political discontent. They 
were mostly men of means, of the agricultural class, but 
among them were a professor of language, an editor from 
the city of Altona, a physician, and a poet. The poorer 
men worked for their wealthier countrymen. They came to 
Wisconsin through the influence of Ostenfeld, one of their 
countrymen in Calumet, who visited his native land and 
called the attention of the people to that portion of Wis- 
consin. They were men above the average in intelligence, 
and among them there was an active German life. Theat- 
rical, musical, and debating societies flourished, and there 
was a decided leaning towards freeideas. The generation 
now living are more American than German. In addition 
to these groups, people from Holstein are located in the 
towns of Fairfield and Greenfield, in Sauk county. 

Perhaps the largest group from any one portion of North- 
western Germany is that of “Lippers,” from Lippe-Det 
mold. Lippe-Detmold isa small principality which borders 


1 Gustave Korner’s Das Deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika (Cincinnati, 1880). 
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the Weser River on the north, and is intersected by the 
famous Teutoberger Wald at the south. It is mostly moun- 
tainous, with rich and fertile valleys; while much of the 
land is owned by small, independent landowners. The rul- 
ing prince possesses large domains which are let out on 
perpetual lease. It is the custom here for the eldest son 
to inherit the property, and to make compensation to the 
other heirs. In this way, the estates are kept undivided 
for centuries. Spinning flax was the occupation of the 
people until it was discontinued by reason of the invention 
of machinery. Overpopulation compelled the inhabitants 
to migrate during the summer months to Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Holland to make brick and tile, returning with their 
earnings in the fall. 

Emigration was the result of these economic conditions. 
The famine year, 1847, was an inciting cause; another was 
the desire for perfect religious freedom. The Lippers who 
came to Wisconsin belonged to the Reformed faith. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1850, a revival occurred in the churches, 
and the people attended meetings outside of their own 
districts. This was contrary to official regulations, and 
though no conflict occurred, the people chafed under legal 
limitations. Moreover, the old Heidelberg catechism was 
changed for one of a more rationalistic character. These 
events probably gave a greater impulse to emigration. 

The first emigration from Lippe-Detmold went to St. 
Louis, whither one of their countrymen, Rey. H. A. 
Winter,’ had preceded them. This was in 1847, and the 
same year another large body came to Wisconsin from 
near Langenholzhausen, a region bordering on the Weser 
River, where large domains exist and the villagers are 
often very poor. About a hundred families, it is thought, 
came under the leadership of Frederick Reineking and 
others, and settled in Sheboygan and Manitowoc counties — 
through the influence of their countryman, Herman Kem- 
per, of Milwaukee, who was an agent for lands in those 


1 Now a clergyman in Madison, Wis 
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counties. They continued to come for the next five or six 
years. The majority settled in the western part of Her- 
man, Sheboygan county, in the eastern part of Rhine, in 
the neighborhood of Johnsonville, in the town of Sheboy- 
gan Falls, and in the city of Sheboygan. In Manitowoc 
county they are located in Newton, Centreville, the city of 
Manitowoc, and a few in Kossuth and Cooperstown. Their 
number is hard to estimate; but with the small groups 
situated in various parts of the State, it is thought that 
altogether they number over 300 families. The first set- 
tlers were poor, and were compelled to work in the saw- 
mills. They bought government land, and mortgaged it; 
but the debts were soon paid, and success was attained. 
One family of eight brothers, who came as poor young 
men, are now all well-to-do. In some localities, the Lip- 
pers have become Methodists, Baptists, or Presbyterians, 
but in Sheboygan county they are still members of the 
Reformed church. At Franklin, in the town of Herman, 
they have a Reformed college and mission house, founded 
on the German mission house plan. 


SOUTH AND MIDDLE GERMANY. 


The largest groups from South and Middle Germany are 
from Rhenish Prussia, Switzerland,’ Bavaria, Luxemburg, 
Baden, and Saxony. There are also many Hessians, Wiir- 
temburgers, and Germans from Austria. 

The South and Middle Germans were among the earlier 
settlers, especially those of 1848 to 1854. They are found 
in largest numbers in our eastern counties. In Milwaukee, 
they form the larger proportion of the German popula- 
tion; this is true, also, of Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, and 
Menasha. They are found also in large numbers in Wash- 
ington, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Jefferson, Dane, Sauk, and 
Buffalo counties. Besides these early settlements, another 


1Not politically a part of Germany, but the population is chiefly 
German, and the historical conditions are similar to those of Germany. 
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large group was formed in the 80’s, in north-central Wis- 
consin. 

The majority of the South Germans are Catholics.’ The 
large German Catholic immigration to the State is prob- 
ably due in some measure to the fact that a German priest 
and bishop were early sent to Milwaukee, both of them well- 
known and of marked ability. In 1844, Bishop Henni, 
a native of Switzerland, was sent to Milwaukee from Cin- 
cinnati, where he had been professor of philosophy and 
church history in the Athenaeum. He had founded many 
German Catholic societies in Ohio and had established the 
first German Catholic newspaper in America. He was a 
man of strong German spirit, and through his instrumen- 
tality a priester seminar was established, which afterwards 
became the nucleus of a large group of institutions at St. 
Francis. When he went to Milwaukee in 1844, there were, 
according to Schem,’ but eight thousand Catholics in Wis- 
consin; but in 1867 there were two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, the increase being largely due to Bishop Henni’s di- 
rection and increasing activity. Thus the Milwaukee dio- 
cese became one of the most important in the United States, 
and Henni was made archbishop, being the first German in 
the United States to attain that office.* He has been fol- 
lowed by German bishops, not only in Milwaukee, but also 
in Green Bay and La Crosse. 


RHENISH PRUSSIA. 


From the earliest years, the Rhine River has been one 
of the chief waterways of Europe. It was the highway 
of immigration, and many a fierce struggle was fought on 
its banks. It has always been characterized by a vigorous 


‘Some idea of the proportion of North and South Germans in Wisconsin, 
can be obtained from the statistics of the German Lutheran and German 
Catholic churches. There were in 1893, according to church authorities, 
about 225,000 German Lutherans and 105,000 German Catholics in Wis- 
consin, 

*Schem, Deutsch-Amerik, Conversations—Lexicon, v, p. 266. 

3 Korner, p. 290. 
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and varied life. Owing to the rich mines of ore that lie em- 
bedded in the mountains bordering the Rhine, and on ac- 
count of its fertile meadows, industry is probably more 
varied than elsewhere in Germany. Vine-culture, coal, 
iron mining, manufacturing, and agriculture, are the chief 
industries. 

The vineyards lie mainly between Mayence and Bonn, in- 
cluding the district of Cologne, and along the valleys of 
the Mosel and Neckar. In the vine regions, the scenery is 
picturesque. In the Rhine valley, the inhabitants are a 
fiery, nervous race, having a strong attachment to their 
homes, and hospitable and socially inclined. The country 
is rich in poetry and song, and the German good cheer 
(gemithlichkeit) reigns supreme. The Mosel valley is a 
relatively isolated region; owing to the former lack of com- 
munication with the outside world, the history and legends 
bear much more of a provincial character than those of the 
Rhine, while its inhabitants are less progressive.’ 

Of the industrial regions, the towns of Elberfeld and 
Barmen, in the Wupper valley, are the most famous for 
the variety and excellence of their manufactures, which can 
hardly be excelled in all Germany. Physically, the men, 
owing te the kind of labor they perform, are less devel- 
oped than in the mountainous regions. 

The population of the Rhinelands is more than one-half 
Roman Catholic. The Protestant element, which, by the 
census of 1880, numbers over a million, is strongest on the 
right bank of the river. In the valley of the Wupper, the 
Reformed faith prevails. Rhineland is one of the most 
thickly-populated regions of Germany. 

The Rhenish Prussians located in Wisconsin are chiefly 
from the government districts of Cologne (K6ln) and Treves, 
which includes the Mosel valley, and from Elberfeld and 
Barmen, in the Wupper valley. They were among the 
earliest German immigrants to the State, and include small 


1 Grossindustrie, Rheinlands und Westfalen. 
2 Steinhara, ii, pp. 308-315. 
24 
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peasant farmers from the vine regions, and many of the 
industrial class. In 1841 and 1842 a few individuals lo- 
cated in different places, and opened the way for the larger 
settlements. In 1841, it is said that a few families 
from near Cologne settled at Oak Creek, Milwaukee 
county. In 1842 Christian Peil, from the same locality, 
settled in the town of Lake. He wrote home to his friends, 
and soon after six families followed, among them the Deus- 
ters; within a few years, fifty or more families (all Catho- 
lics) emigrated and settled either in the town of Lake, 
where the settlement was named New Koln, or in Oak 
Creek. Some were men of considerable means, and none 
were compelled to leave their native land because of pov- 
erty. Rhenish Prussians settled also at West Granville; 
but whether they came with the Kéln settlers, I have not 
learned. Of the earlier settlers and their families, but few 
remain. These towns are almost solidly German, but their 
population is a mixed one, composed of representatives of 
all portions of the “Fatherland.” 

About the same time, people from the Rhine settled in 
Dane, Sauk, Fond du Lac, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, and 
Outagamie counties, locating usually near Catholic mission 
stations. Count Haraszthy opened the way to German set- 
tlement along the Wisconsin at Sauk City, and on the oppo- 
site bank, as early as 1840.' In Dane county, a mission sta- 
tion was formed in 1845 at Roxbury, presided over by a 
German Catholic priest. Large German settlements were 
soon formed, the majority of the settlers being Rhenish 
Prussians. The Wisconsin River, at Sauk City, was thought. 
to resemble a portion of the Rhenish territory, and this 
was another reason for the German settlement there. A 
large number from all parts of this province are settled in 
the town of Prairie du Sac. At Roxbury, Cross Plains, 
Middleton, and Berry, in Dane county, the Germans are 
from Cologne and other portions of Rhenish Prussia, and 
from Bavaria. In Madison, a German Catholic priest was 
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1See sketch of Haraszthy, ante, pp. 79, 80.— Ep. 
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located in 1849. The congregation was chiefly Irish, few 
Germans being then settled there; but in that year Gov. 
L. J. Farwell bought the Doty claim, and began to improve 
the lands between the two lakes and the Catfish River. His 
object was to dig a canal connecting the lakes, and to build 
a mill. Through immigration agents, he invited Germans 
to come in, and many arrived that year from different parts 
of the old country. During the next decade, there was so 
large an increase, that the parish was divided into Irish 
and German congregations in 1853. 

In Fond du Lac county, the first families from Rhenish 
Prussia located about 1841 in the town of Calumet, which 
then included Marshfield. This was along the east shore 
of Lake Winnebago, which they reached from Sheboygan. 
The first settlers attracted others, and by 1845 a Catholic 
church was built at Marytown. It was the only one for 
miles around, and became a strong center of attraction. 
Owing to the bad harvest of 1846, in Germany, the immi- 
gration was especially large that year; while the agitations 
of 1848 and 1849, with the increased demand for military 
service, drove away many others. 

Dr. Carl de Haas, in a work written in 1848,’ stated that 
the inhabitants of the Calumet settlement then numbered 
1,500, of whom only about twenty German families were 
Protestants; the rest were Catholics, mostly from the Rhine 
territory, many from Mosel, already forming by far the 
greater part of the population, and increasing daily. By 
1850, the towns of Calumet, Marshfield, Taycheedah, and 
Forest were settled by Germans who were mostly Rhine- 
landers from the districts of Cologne and Treves. 

Between 1850 and 1856, people from the same district in 
Germany settled in Ashford, in the southeastern part of 
the county; and at about the same time, in the city of 


' The original German congregation in Madison contained nineteen Ba- 
varian families, seven from Wiirtemberg, six from Baden, nine from Switz- 
erland, and nine from the Rhine provinces. 

2 Nord Amerika Wisconsin, Calumet: Winke fir Auswanderer 
(Elberfeld and Iserlohn, 1848). 
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Fond du Lac. Outside of the city, belonging to five Cath- 
olic churches in these towns, there are over 560 families, 
mainly from the Rhine provinces. They live in the above- 
mentioned towns, and in less numbers in Eden, Osceola, 
and Lamartine. In Germany, they were farmers on their 
own estates, and mechanics. Nearly all brought means 
enough to enable them to buy either government land or 
improved farms. They now each own from 40 to 160 acres 
of land, and all are comfortably circumstanced, though 
they are said not to exhibit as much pride in the mainte- 
nance of their buildings as the North Germans, in Dodge 
county. 

In Outagamie county, there is a large group living in 
the city of Appleton and in the towns of Freedom, Center, 
Ellington, Dale, and Greenville. It is thought that the first 
Germans settled in Buchanan as early as 1842. A Catholic 
mission was formed at Little Chute, presided over by 
Father T. J. Van den Broek,’ and here again the church 
was a special attraction. They came from all parts of 
Rhenish Prussia, and were nearly all possessed of means — 
all the way from $200 to $1,200. The majority settled 
there in the 50’s, and bought either government land, or 
that owned by the Green Bay & Mississippi Canal Co. 
Some Germans were employed in the construction of that 
canal. Here, many of them own farms of 160 acres, and 
are a well-to-do people. 

In Manitowoc and Sheboygan counties, the Rhenish 
Prussians were among the earlier settlers. About 1846 and 
1847, some five families located in Newton. The next body 
was induced to settle through Charles Esslinger, later a 
citizen of Manitowoc. For several years he was located in 
Buffalo as agent of the firm of Jones & Allen, who 
owned considerable land about Manitowoc. During the 
winter of 1849-50, a body of Rhinelanders—56 persons in 
all, he tells me—were compelled to remain in Buffalo. 


"See ante, ‘‘ Documents relating to the Catholic church in Green Bay,” 
pp. 192 et seg.— ED. 
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Hsslinger met them and persuaded them to locate in Man- 
itowoc county. Some remained in the town, but most 
of them settled on farms in Newton, while afew located in 
Kossuth. Newton now contains a large Rhenish Prussian 
element, particularly from Elberfeld and Barmen; but some 
also are from Wesel, probably induced to settle through 
the influence of Gustav Richter, who was a native of that 
place.’ 

In Sheboygan county, the Rhinelanders are settled in the 
town of Rhine, having located there about 1847. 

Many Rhenish Prussians from the valley of the Wupper, 
a tributary of the Rhine, seem to have settled in Wisconsin 
about this time. A work written by Theodore Wettstein of 
Barmen,’ who came to the United States as leader of a 
large party of settlers, and himself settled in Milwaukee, 
states the conditions there, and causes of emigration, and 
describes their journey. For a long time, he writes, 
streams of emigrants have been leaving Germany; but no 
trace of the agitation has reached the Wupper valley, 
though affairs are in a bad condition. Manufacturing was 
the principal industry there, but it was losing ground owing 
to increased competition, which lowered wages and the price 
of wares. The laborers and trading classes, he said, suf- 
fered most. Emigration was agitated; but with some the 
question was, whether they were morally and physically 
suited to the hard struggle in the forests of America; with 
others, it was a question of means. The reports from the 
United States were generaliy looked upon with suspicion; 
but the work written by Dr. de Haas, from Calumet, who 
was a native of Elberfeld, was regarded as trustworthy 
and widely circulated. By the fall of 1847, about 300 per- 
sons in Elberfeld and Barmen had planned to emigrate. 
They were mostly handicraftsmen and traders —men of 
some means, who expected to enter farms in the West. 
Wettstein was one of those who had decided to leave. He 


18ee his Der Nordamerikanische Freistaat Wisconsin (Wesel, 1849). 
2 Der Nordamerikanische Freistaat Wisconsin (Elberfeld, 1851). 
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had several young sons whose future caused him much 
anxiety; he felt that the prospects for success were far 
better in the new world than in Germany. Being a man 
of some prominence in that locality, having held some im- 
portant civil positions, many desired to go under his leader- 
ship. He gathered a company of 156 persons,— 69 from 
Barmen, 31 from Elberfeld, and 56 from other cities,—and 
engaged passage at $40 a head. He seems to have started 
with a preference for Wisconsin, and in New York his im- 
pressions were confirmed. He came to Milwaukee, and 
though no definite statement is made regarding the matter, 
he implies that the majority accompanied him. Just where 
they settled I have not learned, but very likely in Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, and Sheboygan counties, for about that time 
people from Wettstein’s district located in those counties. 

In Menasha, the largest element in the German Catholic 
church is from the valley of the Mosel. 


LUXEMBURG. 


The grand duchy of Luxemburg is a small triangular 
state, situated on the eastern slope of the Ardennes moun- 
tains, and separated from Rhenish Prussia by the Mosel 
River. The northern triangle, which, like the province of 
Luxemburg, consists of broad tracts of table-land, with an un- 
fruitful soil and sparse population, is known as the Oesling; 
the southern portion bears the nameof Gutland. The latter, 
as its name indicates, is a more fruitful region, with rich 
fields, well-watered meadows, and a denser population. 
The Mosel drains the country; and along its banks, as in 
Rhenish Prussia, the vine grows in abundance. 

Like Belgium, Luxemburg has constantly been exposed 
to the rapacity of stronger nations; the character and dis- 
position of her people bear many traces of foreign in- 
fluence. After a few centuries of self rule, following the 
breaking up of the Kingdom of the Franks, Luxemburg 
became a fief of Burgundy in 1447. Then in 1506, it passed 
in succession to the Spanish branch of the house of Haps- 
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burg; to the Austrian branch of the same house in 1714, 
and at length, in 1796, was taken possession of by the 
French republic. In 1815 it was united with Holland and 
Belgium into the Kingdom of the Netherlands. In 1830 
this arrangement was broken up by the revolt of Belgium 
and a portion of Luxemburg, and in 1889 Luxemburg was 
divided between Holland and Belgium — the grand duchy 
which contains the larger portion of the country being 
united with Holland by a personal union. Finally, in 1867, 
after a long diplomatic controversy between France and 
Germany, the neutrality of the grand duchy was declared. 
Thus Luxemburg can hardly be said to have had any na- 
tional life. It neither shared the French nor the German 
regeneration of national feeling in this century. The re- 
sult of this is a degree of cosmopolitanism not generally 
found in Germany, and a hatred of military service, which 
had never been called out in behalf of their own country, 
but for a foreign ruling power. In spite, however, of this 
variety of foreign influences, the Luxemburgers have re- 
mained a comparatively distinct people, possessing their 
own characteristics and customs, and have remained true 
to the Roman Catholic church. 

Luxemburgers are mostly of German descent. They are 
of Frankish, mixed with the Saxon stock which was intro- 
duced into this region by Charlemagne; but they also con- 
tain some French elements, brought in to re-people the 
country after the devastation of the Thirty Years’ War.’ 
The dialect is middle high German — strong and irregular, 
by reason of the peculiar pronunciation of the diphthongs, 
as well as by a coloring of neighboring idioms, especially 
the French.’ 

In its political history, Luxemburg has shared the ex- 
perience of Europe in this century. Until the French re- 
public proclaimed the sovereignty of the people and the 
destruction of feudalism, Luxemburg had retained the 


1§chottes’s Geschichte des Luxemburger Landes, i, p. 304. 
2 Groewigs’s, Luxemburg, p. 6. 
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feudal conditions of the middle ages. The reforms of 
Maria Theresa were not introduced into the Netherlands, 
and the old privileges of the orders and cities were not in- 
terfered with.! During the union with Holland (1815-30), 
Luxemburg had much to suffer from the attempt to unite 
opposing elements represented in differences of public 
spirit, religion, language, and industries. An attempt was 
made to introduce the Dutch as the national language. 
New taxes were laid, which fell heaviest on the agricult- 
ural classes; it was these taxes, with a duty on wine, that 
caused the emigration to Brazil, and started the Luxem- 
burgers across the sea.? In spite of these wrongs, Luxem- 
burg owes to the union with Holland the restoration of 
local government and the building up of education, both of 
which had suffered from French infiuences.* The demo- 
cratic constitution adepted by Belgium, in which freedom 
of the press and direct elections were established, and 
equality proclaimed, had a profound effect upon Luxem- 
burg, so that when a restricted constitution was granted 
to the grand duchy in 1840, compiaints grew so loud that 
it was revised in 1848 * 

Though the emigration from Luxemburg was largely the 
result of economic conditions, which especially affected 
the agricultural classes, yet the discontent that followed 
the restoration in 1839, and the restricted constitution, 
doubtless added to the emigrating impulse. Another cause 
was the dislike of military service, which, as above stated, 
is the resuit of foreign rule, and the unwillingness of the 
people to expose their lives for a foreign nation. For that 
reason many young men withdrew from the Holland, and 


1 Wolf’s Austria (Oncken Series), p. 118. 

*Nicholas Gonner’s Die Luxemburger in der Neuen Welt (Dubuque, 
Towa, 1889). This is a valuable work, from which I have obtained many 
of my facts relating to the Wisconsin immigration of Luxemburgers. 

*Marquardsen’s Handbuch des Oeffentlichen Rechts, Luxemburg, iv: 
i. 4, ii Halfte, 11-15. 

‘Ibid., p.18. In the revision, censorship of the press was removed, and 
the suffrage greatly enlarged. 
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later from the Belgian, service during the wars that oc- 
curred between 18380 and 1839. 

The heaviest emigration’ from Luxemburg began in the 
40’s. In 1842, New York and Ohio received the most of 
these immigrants, but in 1845 large numbers came to IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin. The first arrivals in Wisconsin set- 
tled in Port Washington. Following them came a body of 
fifteen families who settled at Holy Cross, in Fredonia, 
Ozaukee county. One of the company had previously re- 
sidedin Ohio. They were from the cantons of Redingen and. 
Capellen, and from the province of Luxemburg, on the 
Belgian frontier.” John Longeley opened a hotel at Port. 
Washington, and soon after some of his countrymen fol- 
lowed him and bought up land, which they afterwards dis- 
posed of to later immigrants. The year 1846 brought many 
more. Some eight or ten families bought land in the vi- 
cinity of the Lake Church (St. Mary am See), in the town 
of Port Washington; in the same year, many from the prov- 
ince of Luxemburg settled in the town of Belgium, and. 
gave itits name. In 1847, people from the Mosel settled 
in Port Washington, and with them were several from 
Rhineland, the Hifel, Hunsriick,’ and from the Ga, or 
region between the Sauer and Mosel. Others settled near 
St. Nicholas, or Dacada, just over the line in Sheboygan 
county, where by 1848 there were nearly eighty Luxem- 
burg families. In 1848, about eight families from Mach- 
thurn and Niederdonven, on the Mosel, in the canton of 
Grevenmacher, settled in Pewaukee, Waukesha county. 

Thus between 1845 and 1848, perhaps a hundred and fifty 
or more families, chiefly from the Belgian frontier and 
the region of the Mosel, had settled in Wisconsin. The 


1'They came from the villages of Tiirpen, Selingen, Flaxheim, Battin- 
court, Herzog, Kleinelter, Guirsh, Kientzig, Offen, and Sterpenich. 

2Gonner, pp. 96, 216. 

8The Eifel and Hunsriick much resemble the Oesling of Luxemburg.. 
The inhabitants obtain only a scant existence by agriculture, stock raising, 
and mining, while many go to Holland each spring to obtain work. 
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settlement here was due to the favorable reports which 
had been circulated. A letter quoted by Gonner from the 
Luxemburger Wort,’ says: “The State of Wisconsin is the ~ 
region which the Luxemburgers prefer for settlement. 
The soil is productive, the climate similar to that in the 
grand duchy, the necessaries of life are cheap, and em- 
ployment can be obtained.” Another inducement for the 
settlement was, that the Luxemburger almost universally 
preferred the forest. In New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
they chose woodland. The reason for this preference, 
aside from the desire to obtain fuel and building material, 
is the fact that the forests have become scarce in their 
native land, and a piece of woodland is regarded as a 
treasure; it marks the difference between the small and 
large peasant estates. 

Owing to the failure of harvests in 1854, emigration was 
especially large from 1854 to 1857. It is estimated that 
6,000 persons left Luxemburg at that time. A few only, 
remained in New York and Ohio; a large number settled 
near Milwaukee and along Lake Michigan; some joined the 
original settlers in Pewaukee, and small groups located at 
Luxemburg, Kewaunee county, St. Joseph’s Ridge, in La 
Crosse county, and in the mineral region near Potosi, in 
southwestern Wisconsin. During the next three decades, 
emigration from Luxemburg continued, and Wisconsin re- 
ceived a considerable part of it. 

At present, Luxemburgers, both from the duchy and the 
Belgian province, are found scattered throughout the State. 
The largest settlement is in the neighborhood of Port 
Washington. It extends northward for several miles into 
Sheboygan county, west from Lake Michigan, into the 
towns of Fredonia and Saukville, Washington county; and 
for several miles south of Port Washington. There are 
about 500 Luxemburg families in this latter locality, be- 
longing to the four Catholic congregations of Port Wash- 


1 TI jahrgang 1849, March 16 (Gonner, p. 97). 
2 Gonner, pp. 108, 109, 162. 
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ington, Holy Cross, St. Mary am See, and St. Nicholas 
church near Dacada.' 

The early settlers in the town of Belgium were young 
men with little means, and nearly all of the peasant class. 
Port Washington has an excellent harbor, and in the early 
days a busy trade was carried on there. Ozaukee county 
was a dense, hard-wood forest, but the soil was good, and 
it was soon cleared. The immigrants had brought with . 
them some tools from home, such as axes, plows, hoes, 
even wagons,—but they were unsuited to our soil. At 
first, times were hard and wages low. The settlers sold 
cord-wood at the piers along the lake shore. Wheat, at 
first their only product, brought forty or fifty cents a 
bushel. 

The Luxemburg farms in Wisconsin are not large, owing 
partly to the prevalence of the old Luxemburg custom of 
dividing the land among the several sons; yet they are a 
prosperous and well-to-do people. Few American farmers 
now remain in that vicinity. 


BAVARIA. 


The kingdom of Bavaria, lying between the Alps and the 
Fichtel and Bohemian mountains, is an extensive plateau 
drained by the Danube and Maine rivers, with their trib- 
utaries. About a fourth of the country is covered with 
forests, which are chiefly found in Upper and Lower Ba- 
varia, and the Upper Palatinate. In the south, the land is 
largely used for pasturage and cattle. Most of the land 
owners are peasant proprietors, living in villages. Many 
manufactures are carried on, among them extensive glass 
works in the BOhmerwald. The kingdom also includes the 
Bavarian Palatinate, which lies on the left bank of the 


Rhine. 

1 Of the other groups, there are about seventy-five families located in 
Milwaukee, Granville, and St. Francis; perhaps thirty families in the 
northeastern part of Washington county; between fifty and sixty families 
at Theresa and Lomira; and nearly fifty families in Outagamie county, 
near Appleton and Kaukauna. 
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The inhabitants are Old Bavarians who dwell in the east- 
ern part, in Upper and Lower Bavaria, and in the Upper 
Palatinate; Franks, dwelling in the west; Swabians, in 
Swabia and Neuberg; and Rhinelanders, on the Rhine. 
The Old Bavarians are a strong, simple, credulous race; 
they show great deference to authority, both political and 
ecclesiastical; until recent years, the Bavarian schools 
have been neglected, and education there is below the 
average. The Swabians are large of body, and are both 
more easily moved and more apt to learn than the Bava- 
rians. The Rhenish Bavarians excel the Swabians in bodily 
size and versatility, and distinguish themseives by the spirit. 
of undertaking. The Lutheran is the state church of Ba- 
varia, but the Catholic population is very large. 

The largest Bavarian groups in Wisconsin are from the 
vicinity of the village of Wunsiedel, near Baireuth, in 
the Fichtel mountains, where small farms exist; from the 
Bohemian mountains near Eger and Zwiesel, and from the 
forests of Lower Bavaria; there are also many from Rhenish 
Bavaria and other parts of the country. They are located 
in Jefferson, Dane, Sauk, and Manitowoc counties; in the 
cities of Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, and Appleton, and along 
the Wisconsin Central railway, north of Stevens Point. 

In Dane county, the Bavarians are located in the towns 
of Roxbury, Cross Plains, and the city of Madison, these 
settlements being formed in the 40’s. 

About the same time, a Bavarian settlement was made 
at Columbus, early known as New Franken. 

In Jefferson county, there is a large group located in the 
city and town of Jefferson, and in the towns of Aztalan, 
Farmington, and Hebron. They are from the vicinity of 
Wuunsiedel, in the province of Oberfranken, and first came to 
Wisconsin in 1847, continuing the immigration until 1860. 
A Lutheran church was organized in 1851, with 64 members; 
in 1857 the same congregation numbered 108 families, of 
whom a part were North Germans. There are now about 
a hundred Bavarian Lutheran families in that vicinity, and 
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many more who are Catholics. In Germany, these people 
were peasants and mechanics; here, they are mostly farm- 
ers, living on their own land. Between 1845 and 1854, 
about fifteen families from the Rhenish Palatinate located in 
Watertown and vicinity; about eight families still remain, 
who are connected with the Catholic church. 

In Menasha, a German Catholic congregation of about 
250 families contains a large Bavarian element. They ar- 
rived in Menasha about 1858. Many of them are still there, 
working in the paper mills and factories; others have set- 
tled on farms in the vicinity of Neenah. 

In Appleton and vicinity, besides the large number of 
Rhenish Prussians, there are many Bavarians and German 
Bohemians, from the vicinity of Zwiesel, Carlsbad, Eger, 
and Folkenow, onthe border line between Bavaria and Bo- 
hemia. As many as fifty families are located in the third 
and fourth wards of Appleton; another group from the same 
locality, is to be found inthe Sugar Bush settlement, near 
Seymour; still others are to be found in Buchanan. The 
Bavarian forest land near Zwiesel is poor soil, and many 
of the immigrants to Outagamie county had been employed 
in the glass factories and grist mills of that part of Bavaria; 
they rarely brought means with them. German Bohemians 
from the same locality have also settled in Greenville, 
Ellington, and Center, in the same county. 

In the Catholic churches of Oshkosh, there are between 
400 and 500 Bavarians and German Bohemians. A few 
Bavarians are also found in the Lutheran churches. 

In Leroy, Dodge county, a Bavarian settlement was 
formed about 1861, consisting of perhaps eleven or twelve 
families from the Upper Palatinate and Lower Bavaria. 

A more recent immigration from Bavaria, is that into 
north-central Wisconsin, which occurred between 1879 and 
1889. This movement was due largely to the efforts of 
Kent K. Kennan and Johann B. Ferstl. According to Mr. 
Kennan’s statement, Zwiesel was the center of the Wis- 
consin emigration which he induced. The people came 
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from the Bavarian forests, northwest of Munich.’ They 
were peasants, woodcutters, mill-laborers, and handicrafts- 
men of various sorts—said to be strong, hardy folk, better 
adapted than the Swiss to life in the forests, and espe- 
cially better for that life than the so-called fabrikarbeiter 
from the cities. It is roughly estimated that about 5,000 
Germans settled in the State, especially along the Wiscon- 
sin Central railway, in Clark, Taylor, Price, and Ashland 
counties, and that nine-tenths were from Bavaria. 

The causes of this Bavarian emigration, according to 
Ferstl, were three: (1) The low wages for laborers, es- 
pecially in the forest regions of Wieder Bayern; (2) the un- 
productiveness (Unrentabilitdt) of agriculture; (8) the con- 
stant dread of war.” The low rates of travel at that time, 
were also aspecial inducement.’ Nearly all paid their own 
fare to Wisconsin; the majority brought means enough to 
buy land, while the rest were obliged to earn their farms. 
Nearly all were particular to settle near their own people; 
they came in groups of several families from the same lo- 
cality.. Once or twice a year, Kennan personally conducted 
parties of emigrants to the State.‘ While the Bavarian 
element doubtless predominates among these people, there 
are also many Austrians and Swiss, and representatives of 
all parts of Germany.’ 


1 Letters were written for Der Ansiedler, of Milwaukee, by men from vil- 
lages near Teplitz, Bohemia; Schattau, Mahren, Austria, and Heidenreich- 
stein, Lower Austria; and from Unter-Franken, Bavaria. 

? Most of those who came to Wisconsin had performed military service. 

3 A notice in DerAnsiedler of June 15, 1881, announces that tickets from 
Antwerp to Milwaukee, were for sale at their office for $39. 

“For example, in the fall of 1881 a body of 150 persons accompanied him, 
and were soon followed by 75 others. Some went to Black Creek Falls and 
Butternut, but the majority remained in the immigrant house at Medford, 
waiting to buy land in that locality, or to find employment. 

°So far, I have been unable, except to a limited extent, to locate the 
miscellaneous German groups. Many settled in the western part of Mara- 
thon county, with those already ‘mentioned. In 1881 and 1882, a saw- 
mill was built by a Medford firm, at Bruckerville, a small town four 
miles east of Dorchester; about it, as in all those northern towns, a black- 
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The majority of them are Catholics — altogether there are 
over 1,100 Catholic families, or between 5,000 and 6,000 peo- 
ple; of these, 572 families settled in Wood county, chiefly 
at Marshfield, and 185 in Clark county. There are also 
nine Lutheran societies, which are comparatively small — 
Black Creek. Falls (about 40 families), Dorchester, Colby, 
Stetsonville, Medford, Whittlesey, Chelsea, town of Bran- 
non, Phillips, Butternut (35 families), Glidden (25 families), 
Ashland, Shell Lake, and Deer Park. 


BADEN. 


Baden includes three districts,— the Black Forest, Oden- 
wald, and the eastern valley of the Rhine. It contains a 
greater proportion of forest land than any other part of 
Germany, and eighty per cent of the territory is mountain- 
ous. While the inhabitants of the forest are less versatile 
and enlightened than those of the Rhine valley, they are 
more powerful, moral, and contented —but, except in the 
Odenwald, not so well-to-do. The Lutheran is the state 


smith shop, some stores, and a few houses collected, and it became a post- 
office and market. A letter from a German farmer in that region, dated 
October, 1882, mentions six families from the neighborhood of Teplitz, 
Bohemia, who had settled between Dorchester and Poniatowski. At 
Bruckerville, there were also several Saxon families. A Bavarian from 
Unter-Franken writes in Der Ansiedler for April 1, 1881, from Poniatow- 
ski, that many relatives and friends havesettled with him. Letters to the 
same paper, of February 1, 1882, mention three families from Schattau, 
Mahren, Austria, and one from Heidenreichstein, Lower Austria, settled 
at Black Creek Falls and Dorchester. According toa letter to Der Ansied- 
ter for February 15, 1883, there is at Little Black River, south of Medford, 
a German settlement composed of people from Westphalia, Saxony, Wiir- 
temburg, and Austria. Many German settlers in northern Wisconsin are 
from the southern part of this State. In both Butternut, Ashland county, 
and Black Creek Falls, Marathon county, there are about 20 families from 
near Milwaukee. At Whittlesey, Taylor county, there are some six fami- 
lies from Sheboygan. At Butternut and Glidden, besides the West Prus- 
sians mentioned above, there are some Saxons, and from eight to sixteen 
families of Bavarians in each. In Fifield, there are some German Bohe- 


mians. 
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church, but the Roman Catholics greatly outnumber the 
Protestants, and are strongest in the south. 

Emigration from Baden received a great impulse from 
the Revolution of 1848. Baden was one of the first coun- 
tries to be affected by the French Revolution, not only be- 
cause of its proximity to that country, but from the “ tend- 
encies of the lively and susceptible race that inhabit it.”? 

Some of this emigration came to Wisconsin — there being 
two important groups, so far as I can ascertain, in Marion, 
Grant county, and Eaton, Manitowoc county. The former 
settlement was made in 1854 by stone-cutters and masons 
from Heidelberg and Freiburg. In 1847, several men with 
their families, hoping for better economic conditions in the 
new world, left Heidelberg with scarcely more than. enough 
means to carry them across the ocean. They settled in 
Ulster, New York, where they found work in the quarries. 
In 1849, a second body of men who had been engaged in the 
revolutionary uprisings, stole out of Germany into France, 
and with their families sailed to America and joined the 
first group in Ulster. Among these were men of some 
means, who brought with them several hundred dollars 
apiece. In 1851, a third body of men from Heidelberg, 
hearing good reports from the earlier emigrants, came to 
Lancaster, Grant county, Wisconsin. The New York set- 
tlers worked there until 1854, but fearing that the quarries 
would be exhausted, and desirous of owning land, began 
to search for a suitable locality. Having heard of the good 
lands, water, and timber of Wisconsin, they sent two of 
their number, Christopher Brechler and Joseph Heim, to 
visit the State and report. They came to Mineral Point, 
where one of the land offices was located, and thence went 
out to Marion, where they found wood, water, and climate 
much like that in theirGerman homes. They did not wish 
prairie land, and this locality was much to their taste. The 
committee bought enough government land for all their 
friends. Returning to New York, their report was satis- 


'Sybel’s Founding of the German Empire, i, p. 147. 
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factory, and in the fall of 1854 all of the New York settlers 
sold out and came to Wisconsin. The same year, the emi- 
grants of 1851 to Lancaster, joined the other party in Mar- 
ion. Since 1854, this settlement has drawn steadily from 
different parts of Germany, and now numbers between 200 
and 225 individuals. They have bought all the farms that 
have been offered for sale, gradually taking possession of 
land once owned by Americans. Their farms, it is reported, 
range from 80 to 600 acres, the average being perhaps 300 
acres. Their houses, fences, and stock are all good, and 
they have particularly fine horses. New land is constantly 
broken, and everything is done with characteristic thor- 
oughness. This is a distinctively German community; its 
members intermarry with Germans, maintain their own 
schools, and teach their children to speak German. The 
people belong to two congregations,— a German Presby- 
terian and a Lutheran; the former maintain a church and 
minister in their own locality, while the Lutherans attend 
the church at Boscobel. 

In the same year (1854), a Baden community of a very 
different character was formed in Wisconsin —the St. 
Nazianz colony, in the town of Eaton, Manitowoc county. 
Not long after the revolution of 1848, when a spirit of rest- 
lessness pervaded Baden, and economic conditions were 
unusually oppressive, a large body of German Catholics 
from different parts of the country,— the Black Forest, 
Klettgau, Breisgau, Schwabia, and Odenwald,— assembled 
under the leadership of Rev. Ambros Oschwald, a Catho- 
lic priest from the district of Freiburg, and emigrated to 
America. This movement was due to overpopulation, and, 
as they claimed, to the vexations suffered under Protest- 
ant rule—but more especially to the desire to form in 
America a free Roman Catholic community after their own 
ideas. It was their common sympathy with the peculiar 
doctrines taught by their leader, that brought them to- 
gether. He held the idea of the early apostles as to com- 
munity of goods, and preached as Paul did concerning 
marriage,— urging a single life for those not already 


25 
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married. His book, written in support of these ideas, was 
condemned by ‘the Catholic authorities, but he found a 
body of sympathizers who followed him to America. They 
numbered 114 persons, among whom were several families. 

Before starting for their new home, they formed a vol- 
untary association’ called the “Colony of St. Nazianz,” 
named after a Greek saint, and adopted regulations for 
their government. They agreed to be ruled by an “epho- 
rate,” or senate, of twelve members (the manner of ap- 
pointment is not stated) and the presiding priest, who 
should act as directors of their public affairs, settling dis- 
putes, and watching over the morality of the members. 
Their plan was to live as much as possible in common, and 
land was to be held as common property. In the spring 
of 1854 they left Germany, having as their destination 
Milwaukee, where Oschwald had a letter to Bishop Henni 
from the archbishop of Freiburg. German Catholics, their 
chronicle” states, were then flocking to the Western states, 
and the immigration to Wisconsin received a great impulse 
after the arrival of Henni in Milwaukee. Reaching Mil- 
waukee in August, a house was purchased by their leader 
for $900; this was intended to shelter the party until the 
way was opened for their settlement. Soon negotiations. 
for land were entered into, and Oschwald purchased 3,840 
acres from Milwaukee agents at $3.50 an acre, paying $1,500 
down. Six men were then sent out with the land-dealers 
to find the site. They went by boat to Manitowoc, and 
thence across the country, at that time a dense wilderness. 
There the rest of the colony joined them, and by dint of 
hard work the soil was at last brought under cultivation. 

In their new home they proceeded to carry out their 
ideas. The single men and women were to live in separate 
houses or cloisters; two such were built of beams and 
plaster, as was the custom in Germany. It was their plan 


The articles to which the members gave their assent, were probably 
drawn up by their leader, and submitted to them for approval. 
* A pamphlet account of the affairs of the community, covering the years. 
1854-1866. : 
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to make themselves independent of the outside world; 
accordingly, they raised all their own food products and 
manufactured their own clothing. Peace reigned in the 
community until the death of their leader, when some diffi- 
culties arose concerning the property. It had been held 
by Oschwald in his own name, and at his death he willed 
it to the community; but the will was found to be invalid 
in court, since the society had never been incorporated 
and was thus incapable of inheriting property. To obviate 
this difficulty, they proceeded to incorporate the community 
as the “Roman Catholic Religious Society;” then each 
member sued the estate for his past services; judgment 
was allowed and papers were made out, assigning the 
property to the society. 

They are now governed by a board of trustees elected 
annually by the adult members, both men and women. 
This board consists of three men and three women, and 
the presiding priest ex officio. They are neither favored 
nor condemned by the church authorities here. They still 
wear the German peasant dress, live as they did in the 
“Fatherland,” and in all respects are a simple, primitive, 
and extremely religious people. Three religious services 
are held each day. At present they number about 200 
adults. To recruit their numbers, orphan children are 
adopted into the community; but there are few of these, 
and the society does not seem destined to a long life. 


SWISS SETTLEMENTS. 


The Swiss in Wisconsin, according to the census of 1890, 
number 7,181. There are several large groups in the 
State, from various cantons, located chiefly in Green, Buf- 
falo, Sauk, Fond du Lac, and Taylor counties. 

One of the most interesting German settlements in Wis- 
consin is that of the Swiss in New Glarus, Green county.’ 


1The history of this settlement is interestingly and carefully told by 
John Luchsinger, in Wis. Hist. Colls., xii. It is from this source that I 


have taken the facts related here. 
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It is notable because of the manner in which the immigra- 
tion was conducted. Its cause was the business depression 
that began in Germany about 1844, and “overpopulation in 
an unfertile country.” Land had been divided and subdi- 
vided, as population increased. In the canton of Glarus, 
from which this colony came, the land is allotted in small 
portions to each citizen for cultivation, and when one emi- 
grates he receives the value of his allotment, as well as 
the value of his interest in the rest of the common prop- 
erty. This virtually puts a premium on emigration. When 
the distress had become unendurable, it was decided to at- 
tempt organized emigration. A public meeting was held 
at Schwanden, at which it was decided to ask the co-opera- 
tion of the government of the canton. This was success- 
ful, and fifteen hundred florins were appropriated for the 
purpose of sending two men to select a suitable tract of land 
for a colony. Anemigration society was formed, and Nich- 
olas Duerst and Fridolin Streiff were selected to choose the 
land. They were to find a locality similar in climate, soil, 
and general characteristics to their home in Switzerland, 
also suitable for raising stock and vegetables, and enough 
of it so that each colonist who contributed sixty florins 
might have twenty acres of land. 

In March, 1845, they came to America. After searching 
in vain through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, they at length, 
in August, 1845, found a tract in Green county, Wisconsin, 
which answered their purpose; it was within thirty-five 
miles of Mineral Point, then a good market. They bought 
twelve hundred acres of farm land, and eighty acres of 
timber. 

Meanwhile, the people at home were restless; and to 
avoid the breaking up of the society it was decided to mi- 
grate in April, 1845, instead of waiting until the following 
year. One hundred and ninety-three persons collected for 
this emigration, although only 140 had been expected and 
provided for. Before starting they chose George Legler 
and Jacob Grob as leaders. After a long journey, with 
many hard experiences, they reached Baltimore the last 
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of June. From there they went to St. Louis, where they 
were to await reports from Duerst and Streiff. They 
rented two houses for temporary shelter, and hearing noth- 
ing from their delegates sent two men in search of them. 
At length, in the middle of August, the colonists reached 
their destination in Wisconsin. They then numbered only 
108, the rest having left from discouragement or to obtain 
work. Before winter, sixteen log huts were erected. 
Many had brought furniture and tools, which proved very 
useful at a time when they were unable to purchase. To 
tide them over the first year, a thousand dollars was sent 
them from Switzerland. The land for cultivation was 
divided among the colonists by lot; but the timber land 
was held in common. Stock was purchased of drovers 
from Ohio. The first few years proved difficult, partly 
on account of their ignorance of American methods of farm- 
ing. In Switzerland, the land was not adapted to raising 
grain, and the use of horses and plows was impossible; but 
with the assistance of American farmers in the vicinity, 
the emigrants learned to cultivate the land. They early 
betook themselves to dairying and cattle raising, for 
which their training had best fitted them; cheese-making 
is one of the most important industries. Their settlement 
has proved a success in every way, by reason of the indus- 
try and thrift of the people. 

The Crimean War, in 1854, brought many more Swiss to 
Wisconsin, from Glarus and other cantons, and a large pro- 
portion of them settled in Green county. In that county 
alone, it is claimed, the Swiss now number with their de- 
scendants over 8,000 persons, and comprise about a third of 
the population. Their language is the German-Swiss dialect, 
which is still used in business affairs. The people belong 
to the German Reformed faith, which was their religion 
in Switzerland. 

Buffalo county contains a large German element, which is 
predominantly Swiss. Settlement was begun about 1846-47 
by some Germans from Galena, Illinois, who were employed 
by Capt. D. S. Harris, of that town, to cut wood for the 
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passing steamboats on the Mississippi. Among them was 
one Swiss family from Graubitinden, which is the canton 
now most largely represented in Buffalo county. They set- 
tled at Fountain City (then Holmes’s Landing), and were 
then the only white settlers in thatlocality. From 1848 to 
1855, a few Germans came in each year,and all were engaged 
in chopping wood. In 1855 the real immigration began; 
some went by way of Galena, others crossed over from 
Sauk county, while the rest went directly from Milwaukee 
by means of ox-teams. The attractions to the Swiss were 
the excellent soil, the springs of fresh water, and the good 
pastures, all of which reminded them of their native land. 
They are located chiefly in townships along the Mississippi 
River. 

In Fond du Lac county, in the townof Ashford, and ad- 
joining it on the south in Washington county, is a group 
of Swiss who are from the canton of St. Gallen. The first 
came directly to Wisconsin in the spring of 1847; and be- 
tween that year and 1856, the majority settled in that local- 
ity. They were, with few exceptions, of the peasant class, 
and here they own farms of from 40 to 160 acres each. 

In Sauk county, the towns of Troy, Honey Creek, and 
Prairie du Sac contain alarge Swiss element from the can- 
tons of Graubiinden, Ziirich, and Bern. They belong to 
the German Methodist and German Reformed churches. 

Among the South Germans in north-central Wisconsin, 
are also a number of Swiss. 


SAXONY.' 


Among the Wisconsin Germans, there are in almost every 
community a number of Saxons. In addition to these, 
Saxon groups have located in Ozaukee, Washington, She- 
boygan,and Manitowoc counties. In August, 1839, three Saxon 
families, possessing considerable means,? took up govern- 


‘The diversity of conditions in Saxony makes any special account of 
German life impracticable. 

* These families were those of Adolph Zimmerman, afterwards member 
of the State legislature (1870, 1873-74), and two Opitz brothers. 
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ment land in what is now Ozaukee county. Two or three 
years later, other Saxons followed them, while still others 
settled in the town of Mequon, on the old Green Bay road. 
In September, 1839, seven families, with thirty-six individ- 
uals, came from Sax-Altenburg, in the duchy of Saxony, 
and bought a half section in the same town. Andrew 
Geitel acted as their leader, and made the purchase. 

In Farmington, Washington county, there is a large 
Saxon element. In 1857, they formed a “ Humanitits Ver- 
ein” for social, literary, and benevolent purposes. The 
town contained at one time a German library of 300 or 400 
books. 

It was probably the influence of Frederick Burchhardt,' 
in Manitowoc, that induced about fifteen families from the 
vicinity of Kuehmnitz, Saxony, to settle in the town of 
Mischicott, between 1846 and 1849. A part of the town 
was, from this fact, called Saxenburg. These people were 
linen weavers, innkeepers, landed proprietors, etc., but 
here they became, for the most part, farmers. All mem- 
bers of the group were Lutherans. 

In Mosel, Sheboygan county, and Centreville, Manito- 
woc county, there is a large Saxon settlement, which started 
about 1847. Its members are from Sachsen-Weimar and 
Sachsen-Gotha, where they were farm laborers and shep- 
herds; a musical society and Turnverein are supported by 
them; they are divided between the Lutheran and Catholic 
churches. 

In the towns of Medina, Vinland, Wolf River, and Win- 
neconne, in Winnebago county, there is a scattered Saxon 
settlement which was formed between 1850 and 1856. Here, 
the Lutheran faith prevails. 


1 Burchhardt was himself a native of Kuehmnitz, and coming to Mani- 
towoc in the early days, rose to a position of prominence. 
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FROM OTHER STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP. 


In the city of Marathon, there is a German settlement 
composed of men from Pittsburg. About 1856, a so- 
ciety known as the “Homestead Verein” was formed by 
L. W. Koltenbeck, editor of a German republican paper in 
Pittsburg. It consisted of about one hundred and twenty- 
eight members, mostly factory hands and day-laborers, 
who had recently come over from Wiirtemberg, Baden, 
Westphalia, and Bavaria. They were nearly all Catholics, 
and as members of the same church were associated in 
Pittsburg. That city was crowded, employment was scarce, 
and they were anxious to better their condition by seeking 
a home in the West. Accordingly they sent Koltenbeck 
and another of their members, a shopkeeper, to look up a 
suitable place for founding a small village, with farm 
lands adjoining. The committee seem to have started 
without any definite point in view, and probably came to 
Wisconsin because the Germans were at that time settling 
here in large numbers. They chose eight hundred acres 
in Marathon county, including the site of the present Mar- 
athon, which they purchased from a law firm in Stevens 
Point. Meanwhile, in the absence of the committee, the 
society heard glowing reports of land in Minnesota, and, 
but for Koltenbeck, would have chosen the present site 
of St. Cloud. They had also under consideration the city 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, or some part of Outagamie county. 
When Koltenbeck returned and announced his purchase, 
a split occurred in the society, some leaving on account of 
dissatisfaction over the conditions of the purchase. The 
remaining members continued in the society, and sent 
Valentine Christmann and Joseph Kapp to complete Kol- 
tenbeck’s purchase. They were instructed to secure 
enough more land, so that each member might have 80 
acres and three city lots, each one paying for his share 
$125 in monthly installments. In the winter of 1856 and 
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1857, the city was surveyed and platted, and in 1857 the 
first settlers arrived; among these, the names of eighteen 
men are still recalled by old settlers. In 1858, the majority 
of those who were still in Pittsburg packed up and came 
to Marathon. Bringing some machinery with them, a saw- 
mill was soon after built, although the dam was not com- 
pleted until 1869. Since then a grist, a planing, and a 
second saw-mill have been constructed. The other principal 
business of the community is farming. Marathon is an ex- 
ceedingly quiet town, slow but prosperous, and the ruling 
element is German. 


OHIO GROUP. 


In the town of Dale, Outagamie county, there is a large 
group of Germans who came to Wisconsin from Ohio. They 
were originally from the Rhine provinces and the borders. 
of France, and first settled in Pennsylvania, near Reading. 
From there they went to Ohio, where they settled in the 
towns of Richland, Medina, and Ashland, in Columbia 
county. 

In 1858, eight young men from this settlement took their 
stock and went westward. Six of them became discour- 
aged and remained in Indiana; the other two came to Wis- 
consin, and located in the town of Dale. Others followed 
them from Ohio, between the years 1853 and 1855, until 
about forty families settled in that town. They have grown 
strong enough to sustain two congregations, one of the 
Lutheran and the other of the German Reformed faith. 
They are an intelligent people, and are said to preserve the 
German spirit and language with much zeal. 
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JOURNAL OF AN EPISCOPALIAN MISSIONARY’S TOUR 
: TO GREEN BAY, 1834. 


BY JACKSON KEMPER, D.D.' 


1834 July 8d. Started for Green Bay from home soon 
after 9. Conversation with Lownsbury conc[erning] Ab- 


1 Jackson Kemper, D. D.,was born at Pleasant Valley, Dutchess county, 
N. Y., Dec. 24, 1789. His grandfather (born at Caub, on the Rhine) had 
been an officer in the army of the Palatine, and emigrated to America in 
1741, soon after settling in Dutchess county; his son, Daniel Kemper 
(father of our diarist), was a colonel in the Revolutionary army. The 
future bishop (baptized David Jackson, but later dropping the first name) 
-~was graduated from Columbia college in 1809, as valedictorian of his class. 
As soon. as he had reached the canonical age of 21 (in 1811), he was or- 
-dained deacon in Philadelphia, and became assistant to Bishop White, 
having charge of three parishes in that city —a position held till June, 
1831, a period of twenty years; he had been ordained priest in 1814. In 
vacation periods (1812, 1814, 1819, and 1820), he served as border mission- 
ary, doing excellent work for the church in the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, and eastern Ohio. In June, 1831, he became rector at 
Norwalk, Conn., there losing his second wife (Nov., 1832); his first wife, 
-Jerusha Lyman, of Philadelphia, had lived but two years after their mar- 
riage in 1816; the second, Ann Relf, also of Philadelphia, he married in 
‘October, 1821 —she left a daughter and two sons. In 1834, he undertook 
for the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, a trip to Wisconsin, to report on the establishment 
founded by Rev, Richard F. Cadle, the record of which is contained in the 
present journal. At the general convention of the American church, in 
1835, Dr. Kemper was elected its first missionary bishop, his field being 
the ‘‘ Northwest,’ out of which have since been formed the dioceses of 
Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
Early in the winter of 1835,he reached St. Louis, which was his headquar- 
ters — he can scarcely be said at that time to have had a home, and indeed 
throughout much of the remainder of his life he wandered far and wide 


KT. REV. JACKSON KEMPER, D. D. 


From oil portrait -by J. RK. Stuart, in possession of the 
Wisconsin Hlistorical Society. 
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bott. at New York (say 55 miles) by 2. at Dr. Milnor’s/ 
met Van Pelt? at Swords. Recd from Blake letters etc & 
a bundle for the Cadles. Started at 5 in Ohio crowded 
boat — introduced to Col. Stone & wife, ed. of N. York 
Commercial. Saw Rev Mr Nichols at boat. Poor berth — 
little sleep — bad arrangement of captain 

4. Boots cleaned very near us. at 2 ocllock]—little boy 
dressed up in full costume of ahighlander. At Albany, 145 


upon his laborious mission; ‘‘ his saddle-bags contained his worldly goods,— 
his robes, his communion service, his Bible, and his prayer-book.’’ He 
removed his headquarters to Wisconsin in the autumn of 1844, purchasing 
lands adjacent to the newly-founded church institution at Nashotah; here, 
in a humble cottage, he gathered his children to him, the first time since 
the old home had been broken up in 1832. In 1854, he was elected bishop 
of Wisconsin, but still insisted on remaining a missionary, and for four 
years thereafter traveled much in Indian Territory and Kansas. He died 
May 24, 1870, in the 81st year of his age, and was deeply mourned by his 
people throughout the country, especially in the West. 

In publishing the diary of Dr. Kemper, on his visit to Wisconsin in 
1834,— previous to his consecration as missionary bishop of the North- 
west,— we have deemed it best to eliminate some portions as being of too 
private a nature for publication here; otherwise, however, the journal is 
given exactly as in the original note-book before us. The entries were 
written in lead pencil, now somewhat blurred in places, and evidently al- 
ways in a hurry — hence the numerous contractions and: often jerky style; 
but despite these, this journal is of great value as a contemporaneous pict- 
ure of the times, and forms an interesting contribution to the existing ma- 
terial for Wisconsin history. All of the bishop’s journals, covering a 
period from 1834 to about 1850, are the property of his daughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kemper Adams, of Nashotah, who has temporarily deposited 
the most of them in the archives of this Society. We hope, in later vol- 
umes of these Collections, to present further installments thereof. In the 
Nashotah Scholiast, Dec., 1883-July, 1884, were published such ex- 
tracts from the Kemper diaries (years 1841-49) as touched upon the begin- 
nings of Nashotah; in the same journal, Oct., 1884-June, 1885, were 
given extracts covering some of the bishop’s missionary trips in the south- 
west (1837-38). The present journal of 1834 has not heretofore been 
printed.— Ep. 

1 Rey. James Milnor, D. D., of New York, one of the trustees of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He was Kemper’s companion on this trip.— Eb. 

2 Ray. Peter Van Pelt, secretary of the D. & F. M. Society.— Ep 
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miles by 7 oc[lock] breakfast at Crittendens, Eagle tav- 
ern. Started at 9 in railroad cars 15 miles to Schenectady 
at + past 10 Gen. Stevenson & Major Tuttle on car. 15 
miles. Waited here some time & then started in a stage 
most heavily loaded with mail bags— with Major Kirby of 
Brownsville, Prof. Beauford of West Point & Mr [George 
W.] Lay & wife of Batavia, member of Congress 

7 started at + past 4—this an uninteresting country — 
a poor breakfast at Genesee falls miles — then 
miles to Geneva on its beautiful lake. Canandaigua lake 
yet more beautiful. Cayuga & Geneva lakes 40 miles long 
Mr Lay’s statements of slavery in the district—3 Tal- 
booths, he implored to purchase a man & his family. A 


rich man 7 miles from Washington 
* * * * * * * ¥* 


sale of slaves—of own children—of dgs [daughters] for 
licentiousness — Plummers purchase Afternoon very hot. 
Mrs Davis from Liberia in stage—her story doubtful. Mr 
Snow & two ladies. Heard that Goold Hoyt & family at 
Avon. arrived at Le Roy near 8 oc[lock]. 

8 Started early from Le Roy Story of Mrs. Davis not. 
very consistent — the landlord refused to take any money 
for her. 

An inhabitant of Le Roy in the stage with us who af- 
firmed that the Jackson, but not Jackson Van Buren party 
was increasing in his & the neighboring counties. He 
thinks the opposition to the Bank in this part of the State 
is likewise on the increase 

10 Slept but little last night, owing I think to pain in 
the stomach from drinking too much water in consequence 
of the heat. Rose early & wrote to Lilly, Jane,’ & Ingra- 
him for whom I will leave 8 dollars to be laid out in 


‘Dr. Kemper’s three motherless children, Elizabeth (then aged 10), Sam- 
uel (aged 7), and Lewis (aged 5), were at Norwalk, Conn., in charge of 
their maternal grandmother, Mrs. Reif. Elizabeth is referred to in the diary 
by the pet names, ‘ Lill’ and ‘‘ Lilly; ”’ she now resides at Nashotah, the 
widow of Rey. Dr. William Adams, one of the founders of Nashotah House. 
Samuel Relf Kemper is now living in Milwaukee. Rey. Lewis Ashhurst 
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specimens & an herbarium for the children. Called after 
breakfast on Rev Mr Shelton & at the post office, but no 
letter. We started at 9 in the Michigan,’ 470 tons built 
at Detroit & made there except the cylinders, travels gen- 
erally 12 miles per hour, but today, owing to head wind 
did not go so fast. Has two engines each 80 horse power. 
Dr. M[{ilnor] & Ihave berths No 1 & 2, we each pay to Green 
Bay 25 dollars. An upper deck extends the whole length 
of the boat affording a fine promenade. The boat is by no 
means crowded, about 4 are steerage passengers. The 
meals are very good, there was no drinking at table 
or sitting after dinner was over. Dinner at 1 & tea at 5. 
About 6 we stopt at Erie & landed a few passengers. The 
light houses & harbour. The place appears inferior to B. 
[Buffalo]. We have on board Mr & Mrs Wadsworth & Miss 
Fisher, Gov Clark,* Gen Ashley*® of St Louis & lady, Mr 
& Mrs [Daniel] Whitney of Green Bay, the Drs nephew, 
Hoffman, St. Clair, Murray of New York, Dr. Beaumont ‘ 


Kemper, D. D., died in 1886. Col. Daniel Kemper, father of our diarist, 
was then living at New Brunswick, N. J., with his two unmarried daugh- 
ters, Jane and Eliza; the former is the ‘‘ Jane ”’ here referred to.— Ep. 

1The same boat on which Captain Marryat sailed, three years later. See 
ante, p. 137, note.— Ep. 

2Gen. William Clark, brother of George Rogers Clark, and associated 
with Capt. Merriwether Lewis in the Rocky Mountain expedition of 1804. 
At this time (1834) he was superintendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis. 
He died in 1838.— Ep. 

3 Gen. William H. Ashley (born about 1778, died 1838) had been an en- 
terprising fur-trader, who in 1822 organized a company of 300 men which 
conducted trade with the Indians of the Rocky Mountains. He retired 
with a fortune, and at this period (1834) represented Missouri in con- 
gress.— Ep. 

4Dr. William Beaumont was an army surgeon. While stationed at 
Mackinac in 1822, he was called to treat a young man named Alexis St. 
Martin, who had received a gunshot wound in his left side. The wound 
healed, but there remained a fistulous opening into the stomach, two and 
a half inches in diameter, through which Beaumont could watch the pro- 
cess of digestion. His experiments regarding the digestibility of different 
kinds of foods, and the properties of the gastric juice, were continued 
through several years — indeed, until Beaumont’s death (1853); but the 
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&c. Dr. B. states the natural temperature of stomach to 
be 100. His description of his patient & the interior of 
his stomach. Mrs. A. a descendent of Pocahontas. The 
Holland land company purchased Rob[ert] Morris’ preemp- 
tion right! to 84 miles of acres, being the N. W. corner of 
the State — belonged to Senecas, which include Cattaragus, 
Buffalos &c. A black eagle on board as large as a turkey 
& only a month old. A band of music. Brilliant sunset. 
New Moon & venus. Water ruffled all day, but now very 
quiet. Appearance of deck in the evening. The band 
consists of six Learnt the other day from Major Kirby 
that he knows of two most promising officers & good 
scholars, who were the sons of privates, taken up & pre- 
pared by officers & then sent to West Point This fact isa 
proof that it is not an aristocratic institution. Buffalo had 
9 years ago 6,000, now 12,000 inhabitants. Chautauqua 
Lake 15 miles from Dunkirk is 726 feet above lake Erie. 

11. I find there is already a map of Chicago. There is 
to be on the British side of the falls a city to be called the 
City of the Falls. We have on board about 60 cabin & 70 
steerage passengers— the latter have the full privilege of 
the decks, there are among them several families with 
children — all of them slept on the deck. I walked thro 
them after 10 oc[lock] They pay 1.00 to Detroit & find 
themselves. This morning at } past 4 we left Fairport on 
Grand river where we were detained some time taking on 
wood. I slept but little, the rolling or rather pitching of 
the boat & the constant jar caused by the machinery near 
to whlich] our berths are kept me awake or at least caused 
me often to rouse up. 

Conversed with Gen Ashley he was anxious a strip of 


first publication of results was made in 1833, and at once gave Beaumont 
an international reputation among scientists. Through several years, 
Beaumont (who resigned from the army in 1839) was stationed at Fort 
Crawford, where many of his experiments were conducted.— Ep. 

1 For particulars of the disposition of ‘‘ Morris’s Reserve,’? see Turner’s 
History of the Holland Purchase (Buffalo, 1850), pp. 396 et seq.— Ep. 
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land say 30 miles wide sh[oul]d separate the Indians in their: 
new settlements from the whites, this has not been done 
& the settlers are already doing injury — he hopes it still 
may be. All the Indians S of the Missouri & W of the 
Miss are if possible to be gathered there, that at least is 
the design of Government. Gen A. has never been to the 
Pacific, but to the great salt lake between the Colorado of 
the West wh[ich] empties into the Gulf of California & the 
Columbia. Many rivers pour into the sait lake. West of 
it for 80 miles the land is barren & encrusted with salt. 
The Buffalo are not yet so far W. In Gen Clarks times 
(his travels, he is now on board a stout, white haired man) 
they had not reached the Rocky Mountains. 80 miles from 
Salt lake is a chain of mountains covered almost the whole 
year with snow. The Genferal] had in that country 200 
hunters & 700 horses The most valuable skin is the beaver 
Some of the hunters have been in that country 9 years & 
will never return There small tribes of Indians are to be 
found. Some are very remarkable, living on roots, going 
naked &c for instance the black feet. Ashleys company do 
not purchase from the Indians but obtain the skins by their 
own hunting. In August 3 men & 7 horses loaded with 
hay &c crossed the mountains spoken of & were almost 
starved; 4 of the horses died & the stout men & the rest of 
the horses were reduced to skeletons. 

At Cleveland after breakfast walked thro the town, de- 
livered letters went to the Canal wh{ich] commences here. 
This place increasing rapidly. Now perhaps 3000 in- 
ha[bitant]s, doubled in 2 or 3 yrs. The trade of the lake 
has increased 15 fold in the last 6 years. No good har- 
bours on this lake. This, & Buffalo, Erie & Huron arti- 
ficial. 

Dr Beaumont on board —his book, bot it at Cleveland 

At Huron between 3 & 4, a small & very new place, but 
increasing 

Looked over our papers. We shall have much to do. 
Whitney on board has at least kind feelings towards Wil- 
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liams,! & thinks the school shd not be removed from Green 
Bay & that it is near enough to the Indians 

Talked with Gen Clark concerning his Tour, 30 yrs since, 
when Louisana was ceded to U. S. Talked with Mrs. A 
conc[erning] Chaderton & religion. Does not know C. but 
respects him —has a pew in his ch. Spoke well of Howly. 

My map very good & much used. At Huron went S. 
part of lake, then came to bay of Sandusky, Croghans scene 
of victory.2 Then nearly N. W. passed Cunningham’s 
Island, then 3 Bass Islands, in the S of wh is put in Bay 
where Perry was when he heard the British had sailed. 
Then the 8 sisters, near the middle of wh the Battle took 
place.’ Beautiful sunset but not so brilliant as last night. 
Emotions of awe, gratitude & praise. Approaching De- 
troit river. Many of those who thought of going on will 
leave us at Detroit. A son of Charles King, an engineer 
on board from Cleveland, intelligent. Maumee river near 
the end of the lake. Expect to be at Detroit at midnight. 
Care of the sick Englishman a coppersmith, gave him 1.00 

12 i walked the deck again last night & saw the people 
sleeping there but not so many as the night before. About 
11 oc[{lock] the boat arrived at Detroit & was immediately 
visited by many of its inhabitants, the meeting of friends 
was loud & boistrous & much drinking apparently & some 
Swearing took place. I was in my first slumber & was 
greatly disturbed. At half past 3 I again awoke in conse- 
quence of loud talking. The river appeared about a mile 


1Kleazer Williams, who in 1826 had been admitted to deacon’s orders in 
the P. E. church, and was at this time serving as missionary to the Oneida 
Indians, under license from the D. & F. M. Society. He was, however, 
looked upon askance by many of the officers of the church. This was serv- 
eral years before Williams posed as the dauphin of France. For a clear 
and conclusive account of Williams’s singular career, see Wright’s ‘‘Bleazer 
Williams,’”’ Parkman Club Pubs., i, pp. 133 et seq.— Ep. 

* Aug. 1 and 2, 1813, Col. George Croghan gallantly defended Fort Ste- 
phenson, at Lower Sandusky, against a superior force under the British 
‘General Proctor.— Ep. 

* Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry’s celebrated victory at Put-in-bay was 
won Sept. 15, 1813.— Ep. 
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wide, two steam ferry boats are constantly crossing & re- 
crossing, the banks were bold, perhaps 20 feet high. 
Learnt from Gov Clarke that Gen Rullon' on board & now 
an inhabitant of St. Louis, was born & brot up near De- 
troit, & in the last war had his wife & children mur- 
dered by the Indians. This is his first visit here for 18 
yrs. Gov C. thinks Hull was not a coward but was afraid 
for the peoples sake of the cruelty of the Indians. Many 
however think Hull was overcome by fear. Mr. Whipple 
says he knows he turned pale while the tobacco juice ran 
out of both corners of his mouth when the force of the 
enemy was mentioned. 

After breakfast Dr. M. & myself walked to Mr. Searles,” 
who recd us very aff[ab]ly. He keeps bachelors hall and has 
two men servants. We walked out with him to Judge —— 
Mr. [John] Biddles, Trowbridges, the cathedral, Pres min- 
ister, Major Whitney, Norvels &. Mr. [Charles C.] 
Trowbridge, Mr. Whittier, [John] Norvel &c called upon 
us. Saw Mr. [Stevens T.] Mason Sec. of Territory & act- 
ing Gov in consequence of death of Gov [George B.] Por- 
ter buried last week. A long broad street forms the prin- 
cipal part of the town. 6yrs. ago it had 2500 inhbs, now 6 
[thousand]. Value of property & no [number] inhabs in- 
creasing rapidly. Founded in 1607,* improved however but 
little until lately. The inhabs quite polished. Thech [urch ] 
is enlarging & now cannot be used. All we have seen speak 
highly of Cadle* & were delighted with Bp Mcllvaines’ visit. 


(a ere ee ee ee 


1 Apparently John Ruland, who was a Detroit volunteer under Governor 
Cass, in 1814.— Ep. 

? Rev. Addison Searle was then rector of St. Paul’s church, the first P. E. 
parish in Detroit.— Ep. 

° A slip on the part of our diarist. Detroit was established by Cadillac 
in 1701. See ante, p. 9.— Eb. 

Rev. Richard Fish Cadle, whose missionary establishment at Green 
Bay, Kemper and Milnor were going to inspect and report upon, had or- 
ganized the parish of St. Paul’s in Detroit, Nov. 22, 1824, and remained in 
charge until June, 1828, when he left because of failing health, and as- 
sumed the care of the Green Bay mission.— Ep. 

5 Dr, C. P. McIlvaine, bishop of Ohio.— Ep. 
26 
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Saw some Potawatamies, a few were gaily dressed & painted, 
but most of them looked wretched & poorly clothed. We 
dined with Mr. Searle & took tea with Mr. Trowbridge. 
Politeness & hospitality with city manners are evident 
every where. Rode up & down the river saw some ancient 
mounds, had a beautiful view of the city & went to Pontiac’s 
or bloody bridge.! The Indians we saw live on the Ameri- 
can side but go over occasionally to Malden to receive pres- 
ents. The french Canadians do not change their habits. 
Their farms consist of long strips of land thus enabling 
them to reside near each other in case of danger. The 
R[oman] Cath[olic]s are making great efforts here with 
respect to colleges & schools. They havea Blisho]p & 8 or 
9 clergy. A lady says 13 years ago she saw one of their 
processions —but they do not take place now —it was the 
Fete de Dieu.? Dr. M says that in France the farms are 
long and narrow with no fences or hedges dividing them 
or even securing them from the road. A traveller told Dr. 
M. he once saw an old woman tending a goose, while it 
was feeding. 

There is a beautiful wide straight street called Jefferson 
parallel with banks of the river where most of the houses 
are to be found. 

138 Sunday. This day has been very warm, particularly 
during the afternoon. We returned to the boat last eveng 
soon after 9 oc[lock] & I took the first opportunity of going 
to bed. ButIam told the boat did not start until near morn- 
ing. We passed thro Detroit river into St. Clair Lake & 
then entered St Clair river & stopt soon after 9 at the 
Warner Hotel of W. Hallfor wood. Here we were detained 
some hours & in the mean time we had Public Worship in 
the Gents Cabin, I read all the service omiting the Articles 
on account of the few who assisted us & the heat, & Dr. M. 


ce a a ee ee eee a 
‘See Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, i, pp.310 et seq., for description 
of the fight, July 31, 1763, at the bridge over Parent’s Creek, ever since 
called Bloody Run.— Ep. 
? For account of French Creole life at Detroit, consult Hubbard’s Me- 
morials of a half century (N. Y., 1887).— Ep. 
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preached. The R. C. Bp Resé' was on board but neither 
he nor the R. Cs attended our Service. Indeed I think 
that many who would call themselves Protfestant]s ab- 
sented themselves. The River St. Clair has many clear- 
ings & houses on both its banks, wh are rather level —: the 
land on the American side is said to be the best. We passed 
one or two log villages, one a country town of Michigan. 
The current as we approached Lake Huron became strong 
& at the extreme of the lake is said to be 7 miles in an 
hour. On the British side about a mile below fort Gratiot 
we passed a Missionary establishment erected within two 
years by the British Gov[ernment]. Major Forsyth? says 
for the benefit of the Chippeways. There were log huts 
along the bank for the residence of the parents, a large 
school house, teachers residence &c. The Rev Mr Jones 
is the superintendent. Fort Gratiot has 2 comps of in- 
fantry under Major Hoffman,*? whose wife & youngest 
son about 7 cameon board. Mrs. H. goes with us to Mac- 
anaw to visit a married dg[daughter] — she looks old and 
has it is said 12 or 14 childn—her husband has spent his 
life in the army. There was no appearance of cannon at 
the fort—the buildgs were enclosed with palasadoes & 
white washed. The flag was flying. We stopt in the 
stream & sent our boat ashore. Here the rapid current, 
the fort, entrance into the Bay &c presented a beautiful 
view. Wecould not on account apparently of the heat get 
the people to request a sacred service. We have now 120 
cords of wood & some coal wh will not do much more than 
carry us to Mac. 240 Miles. This boat requires 100 cords 
wood from Buffalo to Detroit. We now do not expect to 
stop until we reach Mac, & when opposite Saganaw Bay, 
tonight, we shall be out of sight of land. Major F. has 


1Frederick Resé, newly-appointed bishop of the R. C. diocese of Mich- 
igan Territory; he was on his way to visit the church at Green Bay. See 
frequent references to him, ante, in documents relating to the Green Bay 
Catholic church.— Ep. 

2Maj. Robert A. Forsyth, army paymaster.— Ep. 

3 Brey. Maj. William Hoffman of the 2d infantry.— Ep. 
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examined my Canada Map & pronounces it very incorrect 
with respect to the neighbourhood of Mac & Green Bay. 
There are two Potawatomie chiefs on board dressed pretty 
much like english servants (a little livery). All the lands 
of the Pots are sold to gov. & they are under, obligation to 
remove beyond the Miss within 5 yrs of the signing of 
their treaty. But some who are R. C. [Roman Catholics] 
are [going] with the Bp. to examine the land at Arbre 
Crux [l’Arbre Croche]' & have permission from Gov. to 
settle here if they choose. The Leopold foundation it is 
said sent 25,000[dollars] to Ohio & 20,000 to Michigan’ Bp. 
R has enlarged his Cathedral an odd looking cupola with 5 
porches & is to build a college 3 miles above Detroit. They 
have anunnery & opened last winter a school with public 
promises of not interfering with the religious principles of 
Prots. Many Episc[opalian]s sent their children. 

* * * * * 

Dr M’s story of Capt Kerr & the Abbott in Spain. Lent 
some books of a religious nature. Gen. [Hugh] Brady on 
board. An intelligent amiable man. Has a company in 
Maine, 2 at Gratiot others at Mac & the Saut [Ste Marie] — 
visits them yearly. Lives at Detroit. 

14. Wehad a beautiful eveng last night, the moon about 
a week old. No clouds, venus bright, the air cool. Soon 
after entering the Lake, indeed from fort Gratiot, the 
steam was put on & we travelled at the rate of 12 miles an 
hour. One man appeared to be constantly employed in 
pouring water on the beams &c sometimes with a hose, & 
then with a bucket, & sometimes oil to keep them cool & 
make them work well. Went to bed with some anxiety 
from fire, slept badly, rose at 4, on deck soon, no land to 
be seen, approach Saginaw bay 60 miles deep & where a 
wind is almost always felt, but now we had nothing par- 


* * * 


' Now Harbor Springs, Mich., where the Franciscans have a strong In- 
dian school.— Ep. 

*Father Francois Hatscher, who was on his way to Green Bay about 
this time, was a priest of the Congregation of St. Leopold. See his state- 
ment of the purposes of the association, ante, pp. 189, 190.— Ep. 


. 
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ticular. Came to thunder bay isle on wh there is a light 
house, supposed to be 75 miles from any dwelling. Sev- 
eral passengers on board has often passed here but never 
heard thunder. Here we were soon after breakfast. The 
day most beautiful. The mirage or looming, often in this 
lake. It is supposed by it we saw the Canada shore say 
40 miles off. Gen. Brady says he has seen that distance 
by it. Recd from J Milnor a present of an indian orna- 
ment for a female from near [the] Capl[tain’s] old house in 
Detroit on the spot (Forsyth says) where there was for- 
merly a Wyandott village. Supposed to have belonged to 
& Woman who was burned 200 years ago. Ita species of 
red soap stone obtained from the neutral ground near the 
head waters of the Miss[issippi] or west thereof. Ex- 
[amined] Fowler’s Map of Michigan published in 31 at 
Albany much better than mine. Gen. Ashley’s story of 
his voyage down the Colorado in skin canoes with 5 men — 
his meeting with his 100 &¢c—then ran ground his re- 
turn —attacked when with 20 he went after his buried 
Beaver skins & lost 50 out of 52 horses. These stolen by 
the Black feet. The attempt of the Crows to steal horses, 
2 killed —make peace —smoke with the dying man. His 
safety on the waters of the Colorado with 5—his manner 
of going among them — their honesty — Ward from Marion 
hotel with us—a yankee—his voyage to N York—his 
voyages to Green Bay — with us as a pilot. Dr Beaumont’s 
map of Fox & Wisconsin rivers. Forsyth was with Cap up 
Lake Superior. The country is very barren. 

About noon we passed the Ohio steam boat which left 
Wards 13 hours before us. It is now ascertained that the 
water is not deep enough to permit our boat to go to the 
Saut. Some on board hope to get the Ohio to take them 
there tomorrow. There is I am told a tide at Green Bay,! 
but the general opinion is, there is no tide on these lakes. 


‘See Wis, Hist. Colls., i, p. 62; vi, p. 169; vii, pp. 230, 267. Cf. also, 
Crossman’s Chart showing fluctuations of water surface, etc., from 
1859 to 1888 (Milwaukee, n. d.),— Ep. 
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Some think the waters gradually rise & then fall. The 
lowness of the water towards the Saut is not accounted for. 

The distance from Green Bay to fort Winnebago is 215 
miles —then a portage of 14 takes you to the Wisconsin. 
Major Forsyth went from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien 
in a boat with a good oarsman in 9 days. 

The gen[eral] Government is now making 5 roads from 
Detroit thro’ different parts of the Territory. 

Many appear to doubt whether Chichago will be as great 
as often asserted. 

It was at Fort Gratiot the colera burst out with great 
fury among the army Gen Scott was leading from New 
York two years ago against Black Hawk’ 

Lieut. Barnum’s? story of the Creek whose father was 
guide to Jackson in the Seminole war. Graduated well at 
West Point, recd a commission — had a furlo to visit his 
friends—returnd at once to the dress & manners of a 
savage. Became a drunkard; & altho many young officers 
in his neighbourhood sought to reclaim him they do never 
meet him altho being but a few miles from their fort 

It was the Eutaws who treated Gen Ashley with so much 
kindness 

Ferry’ in perplexity at the Macanaw school concerning a 
female. Very few full bloods in that school 

At Mac but few mails in the winter. A man walked last 
winter from the Saut to Detroit on the borders of the Lake 
& in most places where the ice was overflowed 6 or 8 
inches. He walked with the mail carrier say 25 miles a 
day. They encamped at night on land—built a fire, 
cooked — dried their fuel — & took no cold. 


1See Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, p. 261.—Ep. 

? Ephraim K, Barnum was at that time a captain in the 2d infantry.— Ep. 

*Rev. William Montague Ferry organized a Presbyterian church on 
Mackinac island, in 1822, which later developed into a mission school. 
After suffering many trials and disappointments, he was released from 
service Aug. 6, 1834, at once settling at Grand Haven, Mich. —his being 
the first white family at that place. He died Dec. 30, 1867. See Williams’s 
Lhe old mission church of Mackinac island (Detroit, 1895).— Ep. 
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When ten miles from Mac we were opposite a fine large 
light house on Blois blanc island, Mac Is & round isl were 
in view, about 4 oc[lock ] 

The R C school at arbre de croix Capt Ward says is the 
best establishment of that people in this country. They 
have a village on a large bay, no whites living among 
them —are sober, honest, civil, & observe the Sabbath. 
He has spent 2 or 3 Sundays there. About 40 miles from 
Mac on mainland, towards Green Bay 

Gen Ash[ley] made an estimate lastsummer. 315 steam 
boats on waters of Miss averaging 200 tons (some 600) 
averaging 25 trips per season & with other craft carrying 
2,000,000 tons of goods. One steamer that was lost near 
the Ohio had a cargo valued 350,000 dollars (had the beaver 
skins from St. Louis for that year) 

Ward in his trip to N Y took some things from Greenbay. 
His return load 70 tons but was too large for the vessel. 
Could not carry a full load or go quick. From his home 
to N Y & back again was 2 Mos. 

Nearly all our immense load of wood is gone already. 

With colours flying & music playing we entered the har- 
bor of Mac. All was novel & interesting. The village 
near the water, the tents of the voyagers, the lodges of 
chippeways & otawas, the fort half way up the hill & the 
highest peak on wh is fort Holmesinruins. The wharf was 
crowded with various people, particularly voyagers & In- 
dians. We accompanied Gen. Brady to the fort by a steep 
ascent, entered the barracks, & passed on to the highest 
ground where is the old fort. Stopped in going upaskull 
cave, took a piece of the rock & collected some flowers. 
The view most beautiful. The fort below & its cannons & 
white barracks, round isld & bois blanc & the penin- 
sular &c, the Ohio coming into the harbour &c. Went 
with Mr [Robert] Stuart of Amer Fur Com to Mission 
House & conversed with Mr Ferry. Been here 11 yrs— has 
had 110 pupils, now to be reduced to 40 or 50. Cost of build- 
ing 5000. Shd have a steward. Has one male & one female 
teacher. Chid shd not be old[er] than from 10 to 12 when 
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they come to the Mission. Mission has been beneficial — 
about 23 xans [Christians] are now establishing Mission 
families & day schools not boarding ones among na- 
tive villages. Can now do it in consequence of beneficial 
effects of their Mission. Have had a tailor, shoemaker, 
carpenter, blacksmith & farrier—cook, washwoman, &c. 
Thinks the plan of both our schools necessary at beginning. 
May now do otherwise —at least they can. He invited us 
to breakfast tomorrow —is a good looking and interesting 
man. Going to the school examined lodge of Chippeways 
& a bark canoe. 

15. When we returned to the boat last night, some of 
our folks were dancing on the upper deck & some were 
playing cards in the cabin. We rose early this morning 
& found the boat lying off in the stream, the wharf being too 
insecure to afford protection in case of stormy weather. 
The water of the lake is exceedingly clear — we can see 4 
fathom & a large white substance might be seen 7 or 8 
fathom deep. We went to the Mission house soon after 6 
& found Mr F ready to recive us. Ex[{amined] the whole 
establishment & found every thing simple plain & well ar- 
ranged. 150 have been accomodated in the house, wh con- 
sists of two houses connected by alow narrow one. The 
children sleep two or three in a bed—the boys in one 
room & the girls in another. The teachers have a parlour 
to themselves, 2 or 3 in a bed room &¢. We saw the whole 
at breakfast in one room at several tables. There was a 
tailors room, a shoe makers, a kitchen, a medicine room, a 
store room &c. The 2 school rooms are in the basement 
story of the Chlurch]. The Gov[ernment] has given land, 
a farm &c & now allows 300 & formerly 500 Dolls. Mr F’s 
fam[ily] appear to occupy the right home—they have 5 
chld — she appears to be a judicious woman. Mrs. John- 
son, wife of an officer at the Saut breakfasted with us. 
She considers the Saut dreary — there is therea methodist, a 
baptist (Mr Bingham’) Missionary among the natives, & who 
NA ALR RISO Me INR dat ai 


1 Rev. Abel Bingham; he was at Sault Ste. Marie as early as 1831. See 
Davidson’s Unnamed Wisconsin, p. 152.— Ep. 
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officiate at the fort where there are2comps. Bible Classes 
both at Mac & the Saut are held among the soldiers. At 
the Saut the mercury often freezes. Here peas are not 
yet ripe — potatoes in season are very fine & the best crop 
the island yields. There are 1 or 2 good farms, & good 
winter apples are produced. The opinion appears to be 
that Cadle was authorized to do what he did, & if he had 
treated the indictment with contempt the difficulty wld 
soon have been over.! The expense of this mission was 
say 3500 now less, say 2500. 

We went to the barracks & saw Gen Brady review 2 
comps under Major (we brot the report of his being a Col) 
Whissler* & Capt Kantz* & Capt ——. The comps about 52 
men each—5 mus[icians] in all— good in tactics. The 
Gen ex[amined] every gun, & cartridge box & invited us to 
attend him in the inspection — we did so— & then went to 
the soldiers qrs, examined their beds, knapsacks &c. The 
rooms were perfectly neat, with flowers &c in them for the 
occasion. Saw the bread wh looked excellent, the kitchen, 
the utensils thereof, the medical department, &c. Wentto 
the Majors & took a glass of wine — declined inspecting the 
provisions & went to see the Arched Rock under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Stuart an old Canadian gentleman & took with 
us Morris & his sister & Porter. It is most beautiful, near 
the shore, perhaps 100 feet high & 80 wide, forming a very 
correct arch— with a small one connected with it at right 
angles. We then went to Sugar loaf rock, a lofty rock in 
the middle of a plain calcareous (all the island is limestone) 
with holes, & caves some feet deep—tapers to a narrow 


1See post, p. 419, note 4, for statement of the origin of this trouble at 
the Green Bay mission.— Ep. 

2 William Whistler’s commission as lieutenant-colonel of the 7th infan- 
try was dated July 21, 1834. Whistler (as major of 2d infantry) had been 
commandant at Fort Howard, and to him Red Bird had surrendered in 1827. 
See numerous references to himin Wis. Hist. Colls.— Ep. 

3 An error for John Clitz, captain in the 2d infantry. The other company 
commander at the fort was Captain Barnum, one of our diarist’s fellow 


passengers.— Ep. 
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ridge, & perhaps 75 feet perpendicular or almost so. In 
Scull cave wh we visited last night Harvey a British soldier 
saved a chief from the Massacre of old Mac in ’63 wh was 
taken by the ball stratagem,’ was hid 14 days, 3 of wh 
while the chief was drunk, he was left without food. This 
island is peculiarly romantic. The lodges we visited last 
night were of mats—saw in one of them a pappoose tied 
to a board. We returned to the shore our boat was gone 
to the mainland for wood, & Dr Beaumont & Gen Ashley 
had sailed in the Ohio for Chicago without our having an 
opportunity of bidding them good by, wh I regret. We 
dined at the little hotel in the place & I bot some indian 
curiosities for the children, & secured some specimens of 
the stones & flowers of the Island. Before returning from 
our walk we went to a bluff near fort Holmes from whence 
we had a fine view of the Sugar loaf on the plain & of the 
lake & surrounding islands. In the afternoon about 4} our 
boat having returned we started on a beautiful, clear, & 
comparatively cool day for Green Bay the distance of 180 
miles. Ward continues our pilot. Had a farewell & most 
enchanting look of Mac, its hills, fort, antique village & 
cannons & lodges. Passed 20 miles from Mac, a floating 
vessel as a light house & entered Michigan Bay. Saw 
Beaver island &c. The B[isho]p continues with us & we have 
Capt Klitz, [and] a cong[regational] clergy[man] going 
for a few months to the Stockbridges on the Fox about 17 
miles above Green Bay &c. Saw at Mac Judge [J. D.] 
Doty who is there to hold a court. Recd attention from Mr 
Stuart an agent of the Fur Com of Astor wh has lately 
been sold to a new com. Mrs Stuart says she knows my 
sisters — her name was Sullivan. A trout wh sometimes is 
as large as 70 lbs & the white fish about 7 lbs frequently 
met with here. Old Mr Stuart introduced the subject of Mr 
Ferry’s late difficulties wh it appears took place last winter 
& tho believing Mr F an innocent man considers his useful- 
ness at an end. We saw Miss Skinner & I considered her 


1See ante, p. 10.— Ep. 
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& some of the other members of the family rather strange 
in their appearance * 

The indians whom we saw yesterday & today were dressed 
most fantastically. Some in dirty blankets without shirts, 
some with one legging blue and the other red, some painted 
red & another brown around the eyes, with rays say of 
white and red. Some with red on the cheek bone with 
black stripes. Two had hats. The hair of all black & 
shining & thick. Some had-several long plaits in front 
tied at the end with ribbons. Some with ear rings & nose 
rings — & one with worsted hoops more that 3 inc[he]s 
wide. Some had calico shirts— most had blue cloth rap- 
pers edged with red—the leggings were generally red. 
Some had turbans of dark party colloure]d handkerchiefs 
on their heads— most were without any covering on the 
head but were ornamented by ribbons or feathers stuck 
together most fantastically, generally eagle feathers — 
sometimes a profusion of ribbons with them. The few 
women we saw were modest in their appearance & dress & 
had not many colours — their heads were uncovered. Some 
of the boys had only a piece of an old blanket & made a 
great display of their naked legs. A chief called Old Wing 
made his appearance with the skin like that of a cat in his 
hand. He is said to be 80 yrs old & was the Ottawa chief 
that assisted the Americans during the last war. He looked 
very old & comical —cleaner than any of the rest — had on 
a round hat with a silver band—a large medal on his 
breast &c. Almost all the men looked very ugly & very 
dirty. Very few spoke to us or were noticed by any one. It 
appears they might very generally take up the expression, 
No one cares for my soul. Wrote a letter to Mrs Relf since 
tea. My Map continues to be very bad. We have pretty 
much determined to stay while at Green Bay at the Mis- 
sion School.’ 

1 Miss Persis Skinner, one of the mission teachers, who later married Rev. 
Samuel Denton, a Swiss, who in 1835 established a mission where is pow 


Red Wing, Minn. See Davidson, pp. 134, 135.— Ep. 
2 The school had been opened in 1827 by Richard F. and Sarah B. Cadle 
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16. Last evening was very beautiful & delightful. The 
air cool. I cannot sleep well on board the boat and long 
for a sleep on land. The towels, basins &c here are not 
what they ought to be. The police of the boat is bad. 
Plenty of servants, all white— they wash with us, use the 
common comb & brush, &c & sleep in the cabin on Matresses. 
A negro servant of Major Forsyth slept in the cabin on his 
own bed. When I rose this morning we were entering 
Green Bay. Louse or Potowatamonie Island (The Ps called 
Lice by the french on account of their dirty habits) on our 
left — Bower’s [Bowyer’s] bluff ahead & Green island just 
passed on our right. About 8 oc[lock] we went to Hagle 
bay or harbour formed by an island off the mainland on the 
left. The bay is safe on all sides & deep. From there 


in the unoccupied barracks at Camp Smith, on the east side of Fox River, 
at ‘‘Shantytown.’’ During the winter of 1828-29, land was obtained from 
the government, ‘‘adjoining the military reservation on the north,” and 
on this a building was erected; other buildings followed, in the summer 
of 1829. The Indians were either indifferent to the scheme, or bitterly 
opposed to it, objecting to rigid discipline being applied to their children. 
The French, too, disliked the enterprise, both because it was a Protestant 
mission, and because it did not accord with their notion of the fitness of 
things. Solomon Juneau, the founder of Milwaukee, once wrote: ‘‘ As to 
the little savages whom you ask about for Mr. Cadle, I have spoken to 
several, and they tell me with great satisfaction that they are much hap- 
pier in their present situation than in learning geography.’’— Historic 
Green Bay, pp. 233, 234. Tired out, with patience gone and health fail- 
ing, Cadle wrote, June 16, 1832, to the executive committee of the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society, begging to be relieved ‘‘ from a burden 
by which I am bowed down greatly.’? In October, however, the commit- 
tee induced him to promise to continue his work on the condition of being 
more heartily supported by the society. The Proceedings of the society, 
held in New York in October, 1832, pp. 21-29, contain an interesting de- 
tailed account of the condition and needs of the Green Bay mission. The 
present journal describes the investigation of the establishment by Kemper 
and Milnor, as representatives of the society, on account of the trouble 
which had arisen from the severe punishment of some of the Indian boys. 
Cadle continued in charge until 1838, when he was succeeded by Rev. 
Daniel E. Brown, who continued the work for two years longer; but it 
finally —although at first incorporated as the ‘‘ Wisconsin University of 
Green Bay,’’ and later as “‘ Hobart University ”— succumbed to the discour- 
agements with which the institution was from the first beset:— Ep. 


Rev. RICHARD FISH CADLE. 


From; a contemporary oil portrait. 
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Chambers island was ahead about five miles on the right — 
& we pass on the left, the main land came to Sturgeon Bay. 
We go slowly because the wind wh is pretty high is right 
ahead, and the wood is bad. 

24 July. We are yet at Green Bay. Many days are passed 
since I wrote in this journal. I will now, thoI have scarcely 
time, endeavour to make up for the past neglect. This day 
& the 8 preceding have been exceedingly hot —the ther 
at the fort was 95 on the 22 & at Navarino at 23 it was 97. 
Recd from Mr Groom’ some specimens of copper &c from 
the river S of this & wh empties into L. Michigan — from 
Miss Cadle? some specimens from Magura & from Judge 
[John P.] Arndt a piece of copper taken by an Indian from 
the grand chute* of Fox river 6 miles below L. Winnebago. 
Saw some stones on the shore from the Bay Settlement 6 
miles below Navarino wh consisted apparently of Marine 
shells and mud petrified — obtained specimens of them. 
Met Mr. [Jean Baptiste] Laborde bro of Mrs. Douceman ‘of 
the R. C. Mission, spoke in the plainest terms of the influ- 
ence of the traders * * * in preventing children from 
coming to it. * * * MRecd from Miss Cadle specimens 
of porcupine quills in natural & colored state. Mr Cadles 
paper concerning Mr. Mazzuchelli’ &c. One of the little 


1Leonard Groom was one of Cadle’s assistants at the mission.— Ep. 

2 Miss Sarah B. Cadle, sister of Rev. R. F. Cadle, and ‘‘ female superin- 
tendent ’’ of the mission.— Ep. 

3Grand Chute is the fall, or rapids, at what is now the city of Appleton. 
Going up Fox River from Green Bay, the names of natural obstructions are 
as follows: Rapides des Péres (Rapids of the Fathers, so named because here 
was established by Father Allotiez, the Jesuit mission of St. Francis Xavier), 
at what is now De Pere; Little Kakalin, now called Little Rapids; the 
Croche,— above the present Wrightstown; Grand Kakalin (with some four- 
teen different spellings), where is now the city of Kaukauna; Little Chute, 
still preserving the name (the village there, was originally settled by lometa’s 
band of Winnebagoes); a mile farther up, the Cedars, where the Indian 
treaty of 1836 was held, and where is now the village of Kimberly; then 
Grand Chute, at the present Appleton.— H. B. Tannzr. 

4Mrs. Rosalie Dousman, wife of John, and in charge of the Roman 
Catholic Indian school. See ante, p. 176.—Ep. 

5 See ante, pp. 155 et seq., for account of Father Mazzuchelli’s work at 
Green Bay and elsewhere.— Ep. 
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girls who has been at the school from the beginning goes 
to day & came to bid us good bye. She spoke English well 
but_with a foreign, I wld say, a french accent. She is only 
12 now, but her Mother who is married again, has a young 
infant & requires her at home. She leaves here two bros. 
The girls appear kind and affec[tionate] to each other & 
attached to their teachers. If we give up this school we 
not only afford a triumph to its enemies the traders & the 
R C but we abandon a station of great importance. Is it 
nothing to have rescued more than 200 ch[ildren] from 
degradation & vice & ignorance & death—to teach them 
the arts & feelings of civilized life and the principles of 
the Gospel? * * * Many of these chid are real Inds 
born in our ch, but who wld be ignorant of knowledge & 
our language were it not for this school. And many born 
heathen exhibit by their conduct & writings an evidence of 
the Gospel upon their souls. Here, in this mission the Ch is 
exerting herself & has an opportunity of doing good to 
heathen. If we give up this, we abandon the only post we 
have among the heathen. We have more Indian chld here 
than they have at Macanaw — & the schools of the ch[urch] 
Misslionary] Socliety] among the N W Indians are princi- 
pally composed of the children of white traders. Some of 
the chld here in 2 yrs have in addition to a knowledge of 
the language acquired as much school information i. e. made 
as much progress in spelling, reading, writing, composi- 
tion, geography, grammar & arithmetic as chld of similar 
age in the district schools of Connt. 

Mr. Cadle this morning submitted to our perusal many 
papers relative to his trials & duties. He has been with 
a meek & devoted spirit most faithful to all his duties — 
& his sister has laboured beyond her strength— & they 
both assure us that for the last 6 mos no persons could be 
more interested in the welfare of the Mission & ready to 
spend & be spent in its service than Mr Gregory & Miss 
Crawford.’ But Mr C’s feelings are too sensitive — we re- 


1 Almon Gregory and Sarah Crawford, teachers at the mission.— Ep. 
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quire a man of sterner stuff than he is made of to be at 
the head of the Mission. 

Dined at Mr. Whitneys at Navarino — there besides we 3 
& Mr & Mrs [S.] W. Beall’ Arndt W’s nephew & nearly a 
doz officers from the garrison in full uniform — pitcher 
full of lemonade & port, madeira & champaign wines — 
roast pig, veal, ham, venison, & veal pie — sallid—cran- 
berry (abound here) tarts & floating islands — cheese, 
raisins, almonds, english walnuts, filberts. The 2 Drs of 
the fort drank no wine — have established a Soc which 
now included 80 odd on principle of total abstinence. Lieut 
Clary’ belongs toitlikewise. A conversation conc[erning] 
voyageurs & bark canoes. They go 100 Miles in 24 hours 
& paddle 22 hours. When they stop the man who is car- 
ried cooks—that is boils the indian corn with tallow 
while the men sleep. He sleeps in the boat while they 
work. One, who receives $ more pay than the rest sings, 
all join in chorus—in this way they are kept awake. 
Sometimes 8, sometimes 15 men. Gov [Lewis] Cass 
travelled in 12 days in this manner from here to St. Louis 
by Fox & Wisconsin — then to Chicago & then here. The 
use of tallow has led many chld to eat the candles of the 
house. Once Mr C had to publish a law to this effect, that 
no child should eat bark, or candles or snow: Returning 
from Navarino a Meno[monee] woman drunk, a large boy 
with only a cloth on, & others, especially men, nearly 
naked, some with nothing apparently but a dirty ragged 
blanket. The greater part of them look most wretched & 
miserable. When going to dinner we saw a whole family — 
women, children &c going to bath. They kept all their 
clothes on, & in that way, wash them. 2 yrs ago there 
were great apprehensions that the Sacs & Foxs wld be 
here. A cannon was planted near the river opposite the 
Mission House, patrols were kept about the settlement, the 
whites in the neighbourhood of Lake Winnebago moved 


1 Samuel W. Beall was one of the vestrymen of Christ Church parish, at 
Green Bay.— Ep. 
2 Robert EB. Clary, 2d lieutenant of the 5th infantry.— Ep. 
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down —& the cannon on the river was to be the signal 
when fired for all the inhabs to go to the fort. From the 
fort on the first alarm, a company had been sent to f. Win- 
nebago leaving here but 17 men & the post in almost a de- 
fenceless state in consequence of its undergoing repairs.’ 
It was supposed that the Mission house wld be the first 
object of attack on a/c of the no of scalps to be obtained. 
The alarm continued 3 weeks —some nights the large boys 
did not go to bed. A girl with long hair requested it 
might be cut off so that she cld not be scalped. 

The state of society has been & continues wretched. 

* * * * * * * = 

Mrs Grignon has indian dresses that wld cost 80 or 100 
dollars. 

Nav[arino] 14 miles up the river —at Nav & Mission per- 
haps ? [of a mile] wide—banks at first low — gradually 
rise — both sides of shore almost filled with rushes — & at 
mouth & in bays of the river there is wild rice 

The land between this & lake Michigan said to be bad — 
the soil, particularly S. E. very good. 

Temperen([ce] Soces among soldiers to do any good must 
be for total abstinence. They will otherwise get drunk on 
beer, cider or wine. | 

16. We arrived at Navarino about 5 oc{lock]. The bay 
had for some time looked narrow & the channel was very 
crooked. Entering the river Fox fort Howard on right & 
Navarino about 20 houses on left. Land looked low & un- 
promising. Might suppose that fevers abounded but it is 
not so. The banks of the river are healthy, owing it is 
supposed to the frequent agitation of the water by winds, 
& a rise & fall wh occasionally takes place & is not 
easily accounted for but is attributed to the wind. Gave 
Phillips Xan [Christian] experience to Mrs. Morris, she 
promising to be less careless in future. Her mother in 
law is quite unwell. Many persons & officers came on 


ae a en es Oe ed a aN 


‘See documentary history of the Stambaugh expedition, in Black Hawk 
War, in Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, pp. 266 et seq.— Ep. 
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board but no one for us. Mr Whitney promised to send 
our baggage to the Mission House, & Mr [Alexander J.] 
Irwin offered to take us there, a distance of 3 miles. Kindly 
recd. Mr C there—not expected. My letter & Mr Van 
Pelts announcing our coming came with us. Went down 
with Mr Cadle to the boat to invite the passengers to visit 
the Mission. Miss C is now the superintendent— Mr Chas 
engaged to officiate to the Oneidas. 

There is much to admire in the school — but it is scarcely 
comfortable to its inmates—it has been very expensive — 
the constant cry from Phila has been more economy, & in 
order to obey, & being never in fact beforehand but con- 
stantly obliged to get not only goods but money from the 
store —the whole economy has been so frugal as to be 
scarcely comfortable. The barn is good but there is noth- 
ing in it—they buy flour & pork by the single barrel — 
they have not had for weeks any fresh meat. They have 
no molasses, no indian meal, & but little milk. Much has 
been done even with the farm, but it is evidently requisite 
to have a handsome sum of money to be laid out at once 
for the Mission before it can become comfortable & eco- 
nomical. 

17. Were visited by several of our passengers — Milnor, 
Lawrence &c. Milnor intends buying a bark canoe to take 
to Batavia. So cold this night we asked for blankets. 
Wrote on board the boat to Mrs. RK. & after I landed 
to [name illegible]. The boat started for Chicago this 
afternoon, & we know not when we shall be able to return — 
for all arrangements & promises with respect to steam- 
boats will it is said henceforth fail. 

18. Visited Gen Brooke! & gave Gen Scotts letter — 
pretty wife, beautiful child. 

26. rose early after sleeping 2 hours. We had amost sad 
time of it last night. I must now mention however lest 
I forget it that the Oneidas have 500,000 acres —it extends 
some distance on the Fox river about ten miles & then 


1 Brey. Brig. Gen. George M. Brooke, colonel of 5th infantry.— Ep, 
27 
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in a N W direction. All their land lies together forming 2 
paralalograms. The Stockbridges who have been here for 
12 yrs have sold their land to Government, reserving 2 
tws [towns] & 23,000 dolls for the tw [town] here at Grand 
Kakalin. The 2 tws to wh they are to remove are beyond 
the Misspi. This country of theirs was purchased by them 
from the Menominees & Winnebagoes. 

Mr Whitney walked from St Peters to Detroit from Dec 
to Feb 1250 miles by way of Green Bay & Chicago—he 
camped out 42 nights—spent 18 days at G B 

At Grand Kakalin on west side a large red cross, a 
painted cock on top & attached to a horizontal beam ‘of 
cross @ spear, scourge, crown of 

The fall at G. Kakalin 24 feet in the course of the rapids — 
150 from Lake Winnebago to foot of rapids & L Winnebago 
to Lake Mich 170 feet descent. 

28. Hope deferred makes the heart sick. But I will not 
murmur or repine. No boat as yet, one however it is sup- 
posed will appear today or tomorrow. I long most anx- 
iously to see my little ones—& I desire to say thy will be 
done. We are detained here I trust for beneficial purposes. 
Yesterday 27 I officiated in MLorning] at fort — aftl[ernoon] 
at Navarino & 5 oc[lock] at Mission. The band of music, 
the flags around the wall, the dress & orderly appearance 
of the soldiers gave avery imposing appearance. The gen- 
eral was present but not his lady who was detained by the 
sickness of a child. 

Lieut. Clary thinks that the bay flies wh are yet very 
numerous arise from what I consider their carcasses, not 
those from which they creep, but their own dead bodies. 
Dr. Satterlee’ promised me a mem[orandum] of the heat 
of the last week, it yet continues very warm. Dr M & 
myself took our dinner with Mr Whitney. He offers to 
paint the Mission a dark colour like his own house in wh 
he is now lodging, inside & out, for 350 dollars — will sub- 
scribe ten & thinks the Bay people wld give 100. 


Richard S. Satterlee, assistant army surgeon, the post doctor.— Ep. 
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Mr Ellis! has returned from Surveying, & gives a bad 
report of the musquitoes. His story of the intended pam- 
phlet — refused admittance in his paper — in Detroit paper— 
50 dolls paid to Detroit editor —As first offered to him 
it contained the basest & most malignant insinuations. Is 
daily expected from D——’ thinks it will almost destroy Mr 
C. Conversed freely with Mr Beall after the 34 service — 
stated the evidence of the boys (the disgrace attached to a 
crop arises from the military custom). 

The assertion of Pouquette* in conversation with Mr 
C Mr C almost crazy when informed of Conduct of 
boys —left the whipping pretty much to judgment of as- 
sistants. Mr C violent passions —wished Smith to com- 
mence a suit— instigated the paper controversy, persuaded 
Beall to write.‘ The Mission might be better managed & 


1 Andrew G. Ellis had been an assistant at the Episcopal mission. At 
this time, he was proprietor of the Green Bay Intelligencer.— Ep. 

*From documents published post, Joseph Dickinson appears to have 
been the author of this pamphlet attack on Cadle.— Ep. 

3 Joseph Paquette, a cousin of the famous Pierre. See Wis. Hist. Colls., 
xii, p. 402, note 5.— Ep. 

+It appears from a letter signed ‘‘ Civis,” published in the Green Bay 
Intelligencer for Feb. 19, 1834, that in December previous, ‘a great fault 
was committed by several of the boys belonging to the Mission, for which 
they were severely chastised.’’ Two of the boys were induced to complain 
‘‘on behalf of the United States, of a violent and malicious battery per- 
petrated on their persons by the superintendent and male assistants, who 
[m January] were arrested upon a warrant, and brought before a magis- 
trate,’”? who bound them “‘ to appear at the next term of the circuit court 
for trial.””, The correspondent condemns these proceedings as casting a 
reflection on the school; whereas, under the provisions of the territorial 
statute organizing the establishment, the teachers have a right properly to 
coerce the pupils, their respective relations being that of master and ap- 
prentice. ‘Civis’’ alleges that the teachers were not given an opportu- 
nity in the justice court of Louis Grignon, to introduce proofs of justifica- 
tion. 
In the Intelligencer for March 5, “ Civis”’ is charged by ‘‘ Orion” with 
misrepresentation. He says: ‘‘In the evening of the 24th of Dec. last, 
eleven of the School boys attending the G. B. Mission were called from 
their beds (after having retired to rest) and for some supposed offence were. 
conducted to a school room adjoining their lodgings, where by the orders 
of the assistant teachers, they were stripped of their outward garments. 
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at 4+ less—the buildings shd have cost 4 less. Smith 
cleared 1100, Olds 800. Mr C too honourable & not able to 
contend with crafty men. The destitution of horses, car- 
riage, food &c — the payment sometimes of 20 dolls a bar- 


and severely, cruelly and unreasonably punished by the infliction of some 15, 
others 20, and 25 stripes upon the bare back. They were then put in con- 
finement, and on the day following were again called into the presence of 
their inhuman masters, when the same violence was repeated on their per- 
sons, lessening only the number of the blows, but with equal severity, and 
adding to the sum of shame and cruelty the barbarous and disgraceful 
outrage of shaving the head. The sufferings of these children may more 
readily be imagined than described when we are informed that these 
severities were endured at a season of the year when the mercury ranged 
from 5 degrees to 20 degrees below zero. After the enactment of this sum- 
mary vengeance they were sent to the Hospital, and as they gradually re- 
covered of their wounds, were put to task in the Mission service. Some 
10 or 20 days having elapsed, the guardian of Theodore Lupient and 
Peter Bazille (two of these unfortunates) visited this place, and having 
called upon the superintendent for the purpose of acquainting himself 
with the facts was fully informed. He immediately withdrew his wards 
from their confinement and from the care of the Superintendent and ap- 
plied to the civil authorities for redress.” The correspondent further al- 
leges that the superintendent and one of the assistants had been discharged 
by the magistrate — two assistants only ‘‘ were bound in recognizance to 
the next term of the court.”’ 

March 19, the editor of the Intelligencer (Ellis) himself takes a hand 
in the quarrel, heartily indorsing Mr. Cadle. In the same issue, ‘‘ Civis”’ 
and ‘‘ No Mistake ’’ attack ‘‘ Orion ”’ in three columns of fine type; they 
allege that the heads were not shaved, the hair being cut with scissors. 
Mr. Cadle himself also appears in the controversy with the following card, 
dated March 15: ‘‘ The undersigned having noticed an article in the G. B. 
Intelligencer of the 5th inst, signed ‘Orion,’ thinks proper to state that 
he will in due time satisfactorily prove the writer to be a calumniator. He 
has directed the attention of the Society by which he is appointed to those 
allegations; and requested the benefit of a TRrax; and further solicited 
that he may be dealt with according to the utmost rigour of the ecclesias- 
tical laws to which he is subject if the charges should be substantially 
proved to be true, or, if shewn to be false, that they will publish the name 
of the author as a SLANDERER. R. F. Caous.”’ 

Here the newspaper war appears to end. It will be noticed that Dr. 
Kemper ascertains that Cadle himself started this controversy, which no 
doubt greatly injured the mission. Further light is thrown on the 
matter, by the documents published post.— Ep. 
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rel for pork, all wrong. Mr B’s wife speaks highly of Mr 
Garvin’s qualities. Mr B, highest Opinion of integrity, 
purity & piety of Mr C—at same time is sensible of his 
faults, wishes this conversation to be secret. MrB thinks 
Dr M. & myself shd investigate the late affair. 

I am this morning (28) much fatigued with preaching, 
heat, musquitoes &c. We are apparently to have another 
warm day. My neck, ears, face, legs & body yet show 
marks of the Grand Kakalin expedition. 

26. Garvin’s house where we slept (I not more than 2 
hours) is at foot of Grand Kakalin about 18 miles above 
Navarino. A log cabin with 2 or 3 rooms. The 4 gota 
room to themselves. C & I in same bed & Mr & Mrs W 
hadaroom. G. will sell whiskey & has therefore been sep- 
arated from the Stockbridges with whom he had united 
himself — but he himself is a Naraganset. We found they 
were acquainted with Aaron Konkapot & that he is known 
as a drunkard. With the aid of what Mrs W brot in the 
boat we made out a breakfast—no milk, no butter — but 
tea, bread & chickens & currant sweatmeats. After a 
short walk we got into a wagon & passed over a most per- 
ilous road about a mile to the Mission House of the Amer 
lican] Board among the Stocksbs. As they the S are now 
moving to the lands they have got in exchange on L Win- 
nebago, this house &c will be abandoned. It was only in- 
tended for the residence of the families of the Clergyman 
and teacher. The school house was about 4 a mile off in 
the woods—only a day school, & but poorly attended in 
summer, it had not in it apparently as we passed, more 
than 12. The teacher Mr Hall’ is sick at present, we con- 
versed for a few minutes with Mr. Barber’ at the Mission 
door, but did not get out. 

Mr. Whitney has a store on left hand side going up wh he 


1Rey. Chauncey Hall, coadjutor of Rev. Cutting Marsh. Davidson 
gives an account of the mission.— Ep. 

2 For biographical sketch of Rev. Abel Lester Barber, ‘‘ the first resident 
minister in Wisconsin to labor under commission from the American Home 
Missionary Society,’’ see Davidson, p. 209.— Ep. 
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established at request of the Stockcb—it is a temperance 
store,—& is now to be broken up. It has been kept for 
some time past by Mr W’s nephew whose family with that 
of the Mission is the only white family in the settlement. 
Here we stayed and dined. The Stocks are more civilised and 
converse more in English than the Oneidas. There Miss & 
Mrs —— started some weeks ago with some of their peo- 
ple beyond the Miss[issippi] to look out for new Miss[ionar]y 
stations. All the nation, altho it was rainy, assembled to 
bid him good bye, he prayed &c. Passing from Garvin’s 
to the store we met with several Menomenee lodges — at 
one, a fellow nearly naked was climbing up the roof to 
seat himself on the top, wh he did before we passed by (For 
want of foresight Mr Beall thinks we have pd extrava- 
gantly for wood & shoes besides the other things mentioned. 
We must have the wood for one winter cut the winter be- 
fore, on our own lands. The Mission has often pd Irwin 1.75 
per pr. for shoes wh cost him say 75 cts). From thestore 
(having had a dinner of salted venison, tea, cucumbers, 
dried apple sauce &c) we went down the stream 14 miles in 
a log canoe—comical & somewhat alarming. All of us 
seated on the bottom in a row—commanded to sit still & 
under no circumstances to lay hold of the sides. Mr W. 
& a voyageur paddled —6 of us in the canoe. We landed 
on the opposite side & walked to the house of La Charme! 
an old batchelor who was engaged in washing his check 
shirt. He had horses, cattle & fowls about his door & his 
employment is to transport goods at this portage of the 
grand K. Across and beads were hanging on the walls, 
picture of Gen Jackson, & bright brass shovel poker &c for 
coal grate. After some hesitation he agreed to take us in 
his cart to the boat. Dr M & Mr & Mrs W gotin, & were 
in peril. C& Iwalked. Du Charme not far below his 
house on a prairie wlh]lere there were several cross roads 


1Du Charme is meant. Paul du Charme was the only one of that fam- 
ily who lived at Kaukauna for any length of time. His brother Dominic 
was the first settler, and Paul succeeded him. He is undoubtedly the one 
here referred to; he was the only bachelor among them.—H. B Tanner. 
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has erected a large red cross perhaps 30 feet high, about + 
way up a small painting of Madonna & child. On the top 
of perpendicular beam a wooden cock painted —a little be- 
fore a small piece of wood with I. 8S. H. [I. H. S.] on the 
horizontal beam a heart, ladder, crown of thorns, scourge, 
hammer, spike &c. In his zeal he once cut down a cross 
at Green Bay that had been erected by a priest whom he 
considered a bad man & was fined by the court 50 dolls. 
A Mr Grignon whose wife is a Meno[monee] & whose 
dg{daughter] is wife of Childs the sheriff claims a great 
deal of land here & has a saw mill at the rapids. At the 
mill the view of the rapids is very fine. G’s son was at- 
tending the mill, dressed well with leather gloves on, & 
a wild dressed Meno well grown lad assisting.’ Here Arndt 
joined us. He it is said has aninterest in Garvin’sinn In 
walking over the meadow from the mill to the landing passed 
an indian burial place, 2 poles with white flags flying a pale 
fence partly surrounding the place & thick sticks of wood 
covering some of the graves. The boat at Grignon’s land- 
ing was ready for us—awning-sail, soon put down— 
started after 4— went very pleasantly — rowed — lemonade. 
A short distance from Garvin’s below a roman cath chapel 
built by Menos of logs. Mr E. Williams house at little K. 


1The Mr. Grignon here referred to must be Augustin, third son (born 
June 27, 1780) of Pierre Grignon and Louise de Langlade. Augustin’s 
wife, whose maiden name was Nancy McCrea, was from a Scotch father 
and Menomonee mother; their daughter Margaret married Ebenezer Childs. 
The son mentioned, was undoubtedly Charles A. Grignon. The land claim 
at Kaukauna rapids was derived by Augustin Grignon in part by purchase 
from Dominic du Charme, and in part by actual settlement by his wife. 
Du Charme was the first settler at the rapids; Grignon came next (July 1, 
1812), settling on land adjoining Du Charme’s claim; later, he bought a 
part of the latter’s land, and occupied Du Charme’s house, repairing and 
enlarging it. Then, in 1816, he built a grist mill on the property. This 
was on the north side of the river. The first permanent settlement on the 
north side was made in 1822, when fifty Christianized Stockbridges located 
there, on land previously ceded to the New York Indians by the Menom- 
onees. The mission established among them was in charge of the Presby- 
terian church, and is described by Davidson as ‘‘ the first Puritan church 


in Wisconsin.’’— H. B. TannEr. 
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half way between G K & Navarino. Claims land 3 miles 
sq. Does not officiate —in no estimation — greatly in debt 
owes Whitney 1500—has had two executions of him lately 
when some of his cattle were seized & sold. Had many of 
the Canadian boat songs— home at dark. 

Whitney expects early in Aug to go to [the] Misspi— has 
a shot tower near Galena wh his nephew now at G K is to 
superintend.! W engaged in many things. Bolugh]t on 
satlurday] 79 head of cattle just come up from Illinois — 
is to supply fort & Mission with beef. 

29. Big Wave an old chief of the Menominees with a 
few other Menos & 2 Chippeways from Sturgeon Bay, 
came to the house with Col Boyd’? & [Richard] Prickett 
U. S. Interpreter. Dr M addressed them concerning the 
school & the advantages of sending their child to it & 
ag(ainst] intemperance. Big Wave with a regimental coat 
& a large medal of Washington was the principal speaker 
on the other side. The chiefs seated themselves on the 
floor evidently not knowing the use of chairs, & were much 
attracted by the clock. B W & 2 others welldressed * * * 
& have abandoned drunkenness. One poor fellow, said to 
drink, & badly dressed, with his face painted black, was 
eloquent & affected. They promised their endeavours to 
persuade their people to send their children — acknowl- 
edged the advantages of education—alluded to our dif- 
ference] of colour as an intimation from the Alm[igh]ty 
that we were designed for different stations & empioy- 
ments — blamed the whites for the introduction of whiskey 
wh is destroying the Indians & wh they cannot resist — & 
said that the first whites they were acquainted with did 
not sell them rum (the french) —the British sold them 
some but not much — but the Amers will sell it to them as 
long as they have any furs. Dr M gave them from the 
store room some red flannel & cotton &c as presents — we 
shook hands, & separated. Prickett the Inter[preter] was 


1See Wis. Hist. Colls., xiii, p. 338.— Ep. 
* Col. George Boyd, U. S. Indian agent at Green Bay.— Ep. 
3 See Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, for various references to Prickett.— Ep. 
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taken a prisoner when a boy 14 yrs old in what is now 
called Green County, Penn & taken to the present Chili- 
cothe, Ohio, by the Stockbridges. He in time found his 
way to Mac & was 20 yrs in fur com[pany]. Has gone from 
[Grand] Portage of L Superior to Montreal in bark canoe 
in 6 days, 14 rowers, bark canoe, carrying 8 tons. Is. 
said to be a boaster — married first a Chip & then a Menom. 
Living near Col Boyd’s, like an Indian. 

Mr C stated to me that his own taste & judgment wld 
have led him to settle himself as a Miss’ in the midst of 
the Indians, but that here he had been obliged to act in 
obedience of orders,—the plan of the school, its location 
&c were settled by the Ex Come. 

28 <A long visit from Mr Beall. He is anxious we shd 
enter into a scrutiny of the late affair, thinks the honor of 
the Mission & the credit of Mr C demands it. It is known 
that Mr. C demanded an investigation; if we go away with- 
out holding one it will be said by the R. C. that we were 
afraid to do so. Dr M on the contrary says we have no 
authority to enter into an impartial inquiry, to summon 
witnesses &c — that we ought to let the subject sleep if pos- 
sible as it is too delicate for public discussion — that we 
have the full & decided opinion of all the respectable in- 
habitants of the excellency of Mr C’s character & the cor- 
rectness of the punishment, & that the whole affair is the 
effect of malignity, & ingratitude. * * * Nothing but. 
necessity shd compel us to bring it before the public— for 
then it will be seen acclording] to the rules of the house, 
the boys were too old to be whipped & that the cutting off 
the hair was not authorized —& some wld say if there had 
been a teacher sleeping in the room with the chld, as there 
ought to have been, this sad affair cld not have happened. 
Mr C asserts, justly I think, that with respect to the pun- 
ishment, there was no provision in the laws for such a 
crime, it was not to be thot of, & was therefore acc[ording ] 
to the right of every parent (as he viewed himself) or mas- 
ter, to be punished in an unusual way—I think that the 
statement of the assistants Gregory, Smith & Groom who 
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denounced the crime & punished it—& of Beall and others 
who were present shd be put on paper 

This morng 5 Oneida boys ran away. One of whom had 
run away twice before since we have been here. We want 
these Oneidas because they are full bloods, & yet it will 
not I think do to go in pursuit of them every time. Ought 
we not to threaten they shall not come back —or at least 
write to the Chiefs & solicit their interference to induce 
the parents when they run home to whip them & send them 
immediately back 

Col. Boyd thinks the sickly appearance of many of the 
children is owing to the salt pork on wh they almost live 

Mr Groom goes today with two nired men & one of the 
boys near to the little Kakalin about 9 miles off to cut hay 
from an Oneida prairie, permission having been obtained 
from the Chfs for that purpose. 

Cobus Hill brot to day the Oneida P. B. [prayer book] to 
be reprinted in N York Dr M. promised his aid. I will 
propose this plan to Bp O.' for his two C P Book Soct — 
offer a premium of say 500 dolls for the best translation of 
the whole P. B. in the Oneida— & print an edition of the 
best translation that is offered. 

Spent aft & took tea at Col. B. with Mr C. Col agrees 
in the impropriety of further investigation, & thinks the 
testimonial signed by himself & others’ sufficient to cover 


1 Bishop Benjamin T. Onderdonk, of New York, chairman of the com- 
mittee for domestic missions, D. & F. M. Society.— Ep. 

2In the Green Bay Intelligencer for Feb. 19, 1834, appears the follow- 
ing card, doubtless the testimonial here referred to: 

‘We the undersigned of Green Bay and its vicinity, having attended 
this day at the Mission House by invitation and heard the reasons assigned 
by the Rev. R. F. Cadle which have induced him to withdraw from the im- 
mediate Superintendence of the Green Bay Mission at the present time, 
take pleasure in stating our entire approval of his conduct. While we 
bear testimony to the zeal and unremitting labor with which Mr. Cadle has 
at all times during the term of his agency in this establishment discharged 
his arduous and irksome duties, we hope that he will find in his retirement 
that rest and contentment which he so much deserves and so earnestly 
-seeks after. We hope that Mr. Cadle will still continue to exercise towards 
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the whole ground — will make exertions to collect the Menos 
of the neighbourhood tomorrow at 10 oc[lock] at the Mis- 
sion for Dr M. to address —is willing to add something to 
Mr. C’s statement conc[erning] the benefits wh have resulted 
from the school 

He says the Amer Fur Com at Mac have advertised 
yearly for 15,000 galls of whiskey — that 100 barrels of it 
are sent every year to Green Bay to Judge [John] Lawe & 
the other members of the fur Com who are located here — 
that he refused at Mac belonging to a Temperence Society 
because Mr Stuart one of its warm advocates wld continue 
the agency of the fur Comy 

He says the Stocks get for their improvements 25,500 


—— 


that institution a fostering care. And we doubt not but the wounds which 
have by recent occurencies been inflicted, will be healed by the reflection 
of having faithfully discharged his duty. 

‘Mission House, Green Bay Feb. 5, 1834. 


** (Signed) 
Gero. M. Brooke, 


Bt. Brig. Gen. U.S, A. 
Go. Boyp, 
U.S. Ind. Agent. 
J. Lynpe, Lt. U.S. A. 
E. WorkgE LL, M. D. 
Asst. Surg. U.S. A. 
R. 8S. SaATTERLEE, 
Surg. U.S. A. 
R. B. Marcy, Lt. 5th Inf. 
R. HE. Cuary, Lt. 5th Inf. 
St Cruarr Denny, U.S. A. 
Henry Barrp. 
Henry S. Batrp. 
J. V. SuypaM. 
ALEXANDER J. IRWIN. 
Horatio Minvsz. 
SAMUEL Ryav. 
M. E. Mereiuy, Lt. 5th Inf. 
N. PERRY. 
J. W. Conroe. 
A. G. ELtis. 
S. W. BEALL. 
Davytp WABrD.”’ 
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dolls & 2 township of 24,000 acres each instead of one — 
the Brotherto[w]ns get 1600 dolls for their improvements 
& one township. They are to be located on North of Lake 
Winnebago adjoining each other & the object of the ex- 
change was to keep if possible all the Whites to the S&H 
of Fox & Wisconsin 

Saw at the Cols [Boyd’s] Long’s travels in this country 
printed in London 1791 with vocabularies of Menominee, 
Chippeway & other indian languages.’ 

A little Menomonee boy who had been wandering about 
the house with his parents came to school to day as a day 
scholar —his mother cannot part with him at night. He 
will probably however get all his meals here. A suit of 
clothes was given him & he was sent behind the barn, he 
soon appeared with the new clothes on & the old blanket 
wrapt around him. This I believe is the boy who said a 
few days since in answer to Mr Laberd’s question Why he 
did not come to the school, That there they whipt too 
much 

This evening the wind came to the North & it became 
cool after 9 very hot days 

17. Called at Mr Bealls, Irwins, Col. Boyds, Beard.” So 
cold that we reauested blankets. Col. Boyd indian agent— 
said to receive intelligence by our boat that his office is abol- 
ished.’ Find him & family warm hearted & attached to Mr 
C. & Mission. He is quick tempered. She sister to Mrs 
John Q. Adams. 

18. Called at Mrs Smiths (Miss Kellogg that was)‘ in- 


‘J. Long’s Voyages and travels of an Indian interpreter and trader 
among the N. Amer. Indians, with a vocabulary of the Chippewa 
and other Indian languages (London, 1791). A French translation was 
published in Paris in 1794.— Ep. 

*So spelled throughout the journal, but the Baird family is meant —Henry 
Baird and his son Henry. Tradition in the Baird family has it that 
Dr. Kemper always pronounced the name as he here spells it.— Ep. 

* He continued in service until 1840, when he resigned. See biography 
of Boyd, in Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, pp. 266-269.—Ep. 

“Mrs. John Y. Smith, when Miss Anna Weed Kellogg, was a missionary 
teacher to the Stockbridges. Her husband, a Presbyterian, arrived in 
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tended going with him about a mile up Hill creek, but was 
prevented by our stay at the fort. Gen B[rooke] from 
Vir[ginia]|— Bp Hobart a tutor in his family introd[uced] 
by C. F. Mercer—plain & unostentatious — showed us a 
most admirable garden. Learnt [that he is] not religious — 
tho fitted up Commissary’s room for us with flags & benches 
& kept it so during our stay & attended whenever we offi- 
ciated there. Mrs B considered religious, was a Method- 
ist, commun{[ion] with Mr C—the dg [daughter] of the 
lady with whom the Gen lodged when recruiting at Boston. 
Splendid shell work from New Providence W. I. at Lieut 
Clary, a pious Pres (—Dr Satterlee, do[ctor|] Birnam, 
Chapman adj'), (Capt Cruger*—Capt Scott,* a hunter). 4 
comps here. Satterlee & Clary hold worship & Bible Class 
with soldiers 

Tea at Mr Ellis—Dr M preached at Navarino, I read 
prayers. 

19. We have long conversations with the family concern- 
ing the Mission — & with all the gentlemen we meet with 

Walked thro the grounds to Devil river‘ about a mile 
from Fox river—our land extends 2 miles beyond — very 
little on this side cultivated, about 14 acres—none on 
other. Saw place where they shoot deer—many pretty 
flowers — mounds, opened last winter, conchs &c found in 
them—marshy at times—very little large timber this 
side. Wood 250 cords pr year 22 fires. 38 wash room, 3 
kitchen && We must have it cut one winter, for next. 
Went to Camp Smith *® where the Americans had a fort soon 


Green Bay in May, 1828, being employed in erecting the Stockbridge mis- 
sion buildings; he married Miss Kellogg in 1832, and at the time of Kemp- 
er’s visit was, in company with Asa Sherman, running a saw-mill on gov- 
ernment lands near Green Bay. See biography in Wis. Hist. Colls., vii, 
pp. 452-459.— Hp. 

1 William Chapman, 2d lieutenant, 5th infantry.— Ep. 

2 William E. Cruger, captain, 5th infantry.— Ep. 

3 Martin Scott, captain, 5th infantry.— Ep. 

* Now East River.— Ep. 

5 The site of Fort Howard, on the west side of Fox River, had been 
selected in 1816 by Maj. Charles Gratiot, of the engineer corps; he prepared 
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after the last war —a good view from it. Mr C left us to 
officiate at Duck Creek. In evening I preached in Mission 
House. here is a Congregation organized here at Men- 
ominiville! & likewise at Navarino.? The latter place has 
sprung up within 3 yrs & threatens to destroy the former 

20. I officiated at 10 & at 2 in the School House. (jThe 
day exceedingly hot. Col & Miss Boyd, Mr & Mrs Beard, 
Mr Beall, the Irwins &c present in morg. Went and offi- 
ciated at fort at 5 in aft—at EHllis’—& officiated at 8 at 
Navarino. Conversed with Ellis concerning the Mission, 
Mr C, Mr Suydam’ and the late difficulties. Mr C has la- 
boured most faithfully, but perhaps not exactly calculated 
for the difficulties of the station. 

21. The Dror myself lead in morng & even[ing] worship 
in the fam[ily]. We assemble in school house at 6 & at 73. 
The Psalter, a hymn & then prayers, principally from Cot- 
terill. I am looking over the papers we brot, the laws, & 
the list of students— Dr M is preparing the report 

Dined with the Gen [Brooke] at 1 oc with Dr. Satterlee. 


the plans of the fort, and was present during the earlier portion of its con- 
struction, its completion being left to the superintendence of Col. Talbot 
Chambers. When, however, in 1819, Col. Joseph Lee Smith, of the 3d 
infantry, took charge of the garrison, he became dissatisfied with the low, 
sandy site, wishing a broader outlook, and commenced work upon fortifi- 
cations on the east of the Fox, three miles farther up the river and half a 
mile back from the shore. These new quarters were styled Camp Smith, 
and were occupied from 1820 to 1822, when the site was condemned as un- 
desirable, and the garrison returned to Fort Howard. Cf. Historic Green 
Bay, pp. 154-166.— Ep. 

? Menomoneeville (alias ‘‘Shantytown’’ and ‘‘ Bellevue’’) originated in 
the shanty settlement formed between Camp Smith (see preceding note) 
and Fox River. In Vol. B, p. 146, of the books in the Brown county reg- 
ister of deed’s office, Green Bay, is registered (Jan. 24, 1829) a plat of Mun- 
nomonee (John Lawe, proprietor). But the settlement is now merely a 
suburb of Green Bay.— Ep. 


* Navarino, the nucleus of the modern Green Bay, was platted in 1830 by 
Daniel Whitney, proprietor.— Ep. 

* John V. Suydam came to Green Bay in 1831 as an assistant teacher at 
the mission. Two years later, he became a partner with Ellis, in editing 
and publishing the Green Bay Intelligencer.— Ep. 
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Hxceedingly hot. MrsBlookedovercome. * * * When 
the Gen & Gen Brady get together they tell over a bottle 
long stories of the last war. Gen Brooks was with Gen 
Smyth, Wilkinson &c on the Canada frontier. At 3 we 
started from the fort for Oneida say 9 miles Dr. M ina 
waggon driven by Neddy & for a companion Cobus Hill. I 
mounted on a Green Bay pony belonging to adj. Chapman — 
an easy racking horse. Dr 8S, Mr C & a soldier likewise on © 
horse-back. Two miles of the road had just been opened by 
the Oneidas the week before. Dr M & Mr C took off their 
coats. The ride upon the whole was pleasant to me. Stopt 
within 2 miles of D. C. [Duck Creek] & drank from a spring. 
Found Dr 8. pleasant & intelligent. He had placed in the 
wagon several musquito nets & a quantity of ice—& pro- 
moted by his attentions our comfort in a great degree. 
After riding thro the woods 6 miles we came to the settle- 
ment —log houses scattered on each side of the road, with 
perhaps 400 acres cleared—the crops looked promising. 
At parsonage about sun set. 

The building had been much improved during the day. 
A shed had been erected for a kitchen where several Oneida 
women prepared the meals. A porch had been placed in 
front &c. ‘Fhe house had 2 rooms besides a large pantry. 
At tea we had venison &c. Two fires were kindled in front 
of the door to keep off the musqs & notwithstanding the 
heat I found the smoke attractive compared with the bite 
of those venimous insects. The ice was very refreshing 
not only to ourselves but to all visitors. Dr M was placed 
in the bed room —in the other we 4 slept with all doors & 
windows open. I had a good bed on the floor under a 
window & surrounded with a net—& slept pretty well. 

The ch{urch], a log building is near the Parsonage. It 
has in a recess a chancel &c with a vestry room behind — 
an unfinished gallary in front—benches with backs. We 
walked there in the eveng & heard several of the Congre- 
gation practising music for next day with a good & well 
played bass viol 

The morng of this day before we left the Mission was de- 
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voted to an examination of the girls school. It was 
very satisfactory. Girls who have been here two yrs 
only & who when they came knew not a word of English 
or a letter now equal in school learning girls of the same 
age in our District Schools in Conn. Some recited Murrays 
Eng Grammar, Olneys Geo[graphy], Colburns Arith — read, 
spelled & wrote well. They appear obedient to Mr Craw- 
ford & affectionate to each other 

We must buy some books for those children who have 
washed for us &c. 

22. Col [George] Croghan whom I once knew & is now 
Inspector Gen of the Army is expected at fort Howard soon. 
ty * * * * * * * 

We assembled in ch at 10 oc. The people pressed to it 
until all seats were occupied & more benches had to be 
brot in. The men on one side the women on the other. 
About 10 infants in their peculiar cradles were kept in ex- 
cellent order. Cobus Hill read part of the Service in 
Mohawk, & hymns in that language were sung from 
books prepared by Methodists. The whole audience quiet 
& very solemn in their deportment. MrC read Com[{[mun- 
ion] Ser[vice|— Dr. M preached — then I said a few words 
from C H’s [Cobus Hill’s] reading desk on Lord’s Supper — 
what we said was interpreted sentence by sentence by 
John Smith, born among them, but apparently the son of 
a negro by an Indian woman. John interpreted boldly but 
we fear not correctly. The Lords Supper was then adm 
[inistered] to 69—say 38 Chi[ldren], 8 visitors (Dr S, Mr 
‘SSuydam & Methodist School teacher) & ten Methodists, 
leaving 53 Com[ municants] of the ch. After the Com[mun- 
ion] Dr M read Bp O’s letter & addressed the Os[Oneidas] 
‘on various subjects & particularly Temperence. Between 
one & two we went to the Parsonage, examining by the 
way the Cradles,one of wh had a profusion of silk shawls &e. 
‘The 9 chiefs came to us & delivered an address as an an- 
‘swer to Bp O’s letter &c wh address was very poorly inter- 
preted by Smith. To this Dr. M replied. Hill then thro 
‘Smith gave us an accfount] of the Coms{[commandments?] 
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& of a temperence Socty (See report) and we all 8 chiefs 
C Hill, & Methodist teacher sat down to dinner consisting 
of 2 dishes of pork & beans, 2 chicken pies, squashes, 
potatoes, peas & rice pudding afterwards. Rather a defi- 
ciency of seats, spoons & tumblers—pbut upon the whole 
did admirably. Shook hands aff[ectionate]ly with all & 
started at 5 as we came. 

Took tea with Dr S to whose politeness much indebted. 
Mr Whitney lent Dr M & myself his chaise & we got home 
+ past 9 

23. Wednesday. Nearly tired out. Rode with Miss 
Crawford & little Phebe Warren as far as Beards to give 
the child some fresh air. An amusing affair last Sunday 
between Mr B & myself about my being an Irishman. He 
insisted upon it, & shook me warmly by the hand. The 
weather was too warm for the child —a little Meno orphan 
fast sinking into the grave with scrofula wh has carried off 
several chld from the Mission this yr & wh is a very com- 
mon disease particularly among the half breeds. Towards 
Sun set Miss C, her br & myself with 5 of the boys & a 
young Meno man as guide took a bark canoe & went to 
Navarino. I paddled part of the way. This mode of con- 
veyance appears very attractive to all who have experi- 
enced it. Visited Whitney some stores & & returned same 
way after 10 oc. 

In the morning of this day we ex[amined] the school of 
the boys—were gratified—some passed—many ac[quainted] 
with Geography ]— many wrote — but five of the present in 
arith —but boys have gone thro here with Dabolls & have 
commenced surveying, Nat Philoro &c. Dr. M ex[amined] 
in the Cat[echism]. One of the boys concerned in the late 
affair remains. None have been sent away —but their 
friends were requested to take them. Presumptive evidence 
that the house was set on fire by some of those who were 
punished.’ 


1In the Green Bay Intelligencer for Feb. 19, and successive issues, ap- 

peared the following advertisement, dated Feb. 6, 1834: ‘‘ $200 Rewarp.— 

The undersigned, believing that an attempt was made by some incendiary 
28 
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24. (See above) 2 yrs ago when expecting Sacs & Foxes 
they had spies thro this country, even visiting the Mission. 
Reason why the french were not frightened. 

The dinner today at Mrs. W’s was very formal —a writ- 
ten note was sent to each of us. 

25. Wrote a letter to Mrs. Relf wh goes of course by 
Galena I hope I will get home before it—for it may be 
weeks in going — yet by writing I relieve at least for the 
time my anxiety about my precious ones at home. 

Yesterday morng recd a note to each asking us to dine at 
Col Boyd’s. Consented if at one for we had promised to 
go to-day with Mr W. to Grand Kakalin. A very good din- 
ner roast venison with currant jelly — boiled chickens & 
ham &c. Although very hot we had a fine breeze in front 
of [the] Cols house where we remained until 5 oc when the 
boat at last appeared with 7 men & Mr. & Mrs. W. & Arndt — 
the boat leaked much. About a mile above Col B’s the 
settlement ceases where on the left side used to be the 
R. C. Mission — we went on rowing, very pleasantly till dark 
when we came to the little Kakalin rapids near to wh Mr. 
Williams resides 9 miles above Navarino. From here the 
rest of the way 9 miles the men had to pole, & consequently 
to keep very near the shore. We were assalted in a 
most terrible manner by 1000s of mus from wh apparently 
nothing could defend us. This continued until 2 oc. My 
face & neck & hands & my legs between the top of boots 
& knees were bitten all over. The Moon rose at 11. by 
it Mr C could see my face swolen all over The irritation 
was intolerable. It affected the mind. And I could easily 
imagine a man driven to desperation by these insects. The 
heat was great yet a degree of chiliness & in order to 
keep off the mus we put on our cloaks & wrapt our faces 
in our handkerchiefs. About Midnight a slight breeze 


Se ee ee ee ee 
on the evening of the 5th inst. to destroy the buildings occupied by the 
Protestant Episcopal Mission at this place, hereby gives notice that the 
above reward will be given to any person or persons who shall disclose 
and furnish such proof as will lead to the full detection and conviction of 
the incendiary as aforesaid.— Ricu’p F. Can ie, Sup’t.”’"—Eb. 
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sprang up & revived us. The boat was well Supplied with 
lemons, lemon Surup, cold meats, bread & cheese. Mr W 
acknowledged in all his travels he had not experienced 
such an attack from Mus. Arndt had a net for the hat 
wh he loaned Dr M & was a great protection to him 

30. Wrote up journal this morning Examined the pupils 
of the girls school upon the ch[urch] catlechism], Scrip- 
[ture], & hymns— & was much gratified. 

Report of a schooner in the Bay. Here Dr. S. decides 
that Mr Gregory must not teach again, & and that he must 
go off with us. 

Dr M. stories of England. Dinner at the house of the 
Father of the teacher of deaf & dumb he brot out with him 
a little of each dish at a time sent around on plates to each 
guest by the lady at the head of the family. His story of 
Williams the broker — 16 servants, prayers — of Drummond, 
praying & expounding before 4 clergymen — of Bp of Win- 
chester — hymn after dinner. 

31. No schooner in sight now, the report of yesterday 
referred to a boat going to a Mill, It is now 4 weeks since 
I left my own dear home & precious children. About this 
time I expected to be there again, & here I am at the far- 
thest distance from Norwalk, with no prospect for more 
than a fortnight yet of returning! God’s willbe done. Dr 
M is going on with his report. Last evening a shower. 
This morng cool & cloudy. 

When the Foxes & Sacs were expeled, 2 yrs ago, a lit- 
tle boy at school who had a good suit of clothes begged 
permission to have them on every day as he expected soon 
to be killed & wld then have no opportunity of wearing 
them out. 

Pishe was considered all but dying yesterday — but is 
now better. She will not talk about religion but assents 
to proper questions. She is of course childish & occasion- 
ally fretful. 

I have recd from Miss Cadle a little indian cradle &c for 
Lill, & a bundle of bark, a canoe & an indian hat 

The 39 scholar admitted as a boarder into the school 13 
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Jany 1831 a full menomenee, Makkemetas was named Jack- 
son Kemper. His fathers name was Kakononequut. He 
was to be supported for 6 yrs. He deserted Oct 4, 1831. 
Mr Cadles donations to the Mission to June 24 1834 in- 
cluding 2 yrs salary ($400 per ann) amount to $1087.474. 
The day after we came here we drew the following or- 
ders. viz. for 


Almon Gregory for 6 mos to May 7/34 ; ; : . $125 
Sarah Crawford do April 16/34. : : : 75 
Leonard Groom do do 24/34 . : ; . 150 
John Smith in full at rate of $250 per ann . : , : 66.70 


So cold today we had fire in the parlour for several hours. 

Here Gen B& DrS. The latter gave a certificate to Mr 
Gregory in favor of a temporary absence on ac[count] of 
ill health 

At Navarino bot for Pishe a little watch & some raisins. 

The water here is bad with out ice. It has both in the 
well & in my pitcher, a screen upon it. 

August 2. Yesterday two more schooners were reported 
in sight,— the report was confirmed to us last night by Mr 
Whitney who came tosee us. The one has about 50 Oneida 
indians on board —the other has the mail— & this morng 
I was gratified by recg a letter from home dated 10 July, 
all well. 

Among other papers Mr C has shown me one containing 
a statement of the boarding children admitted into the school 
by Roman Catholic parents or guardians & who have been 
gratuitously taught, clothed & supported. The support of 
a child is estimated at $40 per ann, clothing 20, instruc- 
tion 8—no charge for medical attendance or buildings. 
The period included is from Oct 25-29 to Jany 15-34. The 
result is, 148 years 11 mos & 10 days at rate of $68 per ann= 
$10,128 22-100. 

Obtained yesterday some Menominee rice & specimens of 
the plant, flower &c. The grain looks like oats and is 
called Menominee by the Indians. Fine specimen of lead 
ore from Galena county by Mr. Whitney. Two fans from 
Miss Cadle —a wild goose & a prairie hen. 
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Yesterday I thought & dreampt much of home & of 
Annest.' How great the loss! How vivid the recollection! 
Mr. Ellis spoke of her beauty & appearance & said she 
was the most youthful woman to be the mother of children 
he had ever met with. 

Judge Arndt promised to send me some rice to plant. 

I asked Mr. Beall to put on paper his recollections of Mr. 
Cadle’s trial.2. This I consider a necessary caution against 
accidents. 

I have finished reading this day Gutzlaff’s voyages along 
the coast of china’ p. p. 332. My want of facility in ac- 
quiring languages, my actual ignorance of every language 
except my own, my young & motherless children, my age — 
would it appears to me unfit me for the important & sacred 
station of being at the head of a Mission to china. I must 
write to Mr E. Newton to this effect. The door apparently 
opening is wonderful. G. considers the inhabitants of China 
at 862 Millions 1% of the people of the earth. 

3. Dr M. complaining, will not leave the mission today. 
He has devoted himself for some days past to the report, 
& finished it yesterday. Yesterday was exceedingly sul- 
try — today it will probably be as much so —I have three 
services before me. 

Col. Boyd & young Mr Beard ‘here yesterday. Prospects 
yet gloomy —the first schooner came in full of Oneida 
Indians, she is very filthy and offensive — the other goes to 
Chicago. A 8d is expected— but when? 

Commenced a letter yesterday to Mrs. Relf. Mr Gregory 
gave me a Sioux arrow. Mr. Groom returned at 11 last 
night from the Oneida prarie near little Kakalin & in 
neighbourhood of Mr. Williams. He has secured about 10 


ton of hay 
Visited yesterday with Mr. Cadle Mr Perry & Mrs. Irwin. 


1A pet name for his deceased wife.— Ep. 

2See ante, p. 419, note 4.— Ep. 

3 Rev. Carl. Gutzlaff’s Journal of three voyages along the coast of 
China, 1831-33, published in 1834.— Ep. 

4Henry 8. Baird, then 34 years of age.— Ep. 
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5. Aug tuesday 11 0c a. m. I am now in Lake Michigan 
on board the Sheldon Thompson steam boat on my way 
home. God be praised! Let me bring up my journal to 
the present. As Mr. Groom & I were going down to 
Navarino on Sunday morng we heard there was a steamer 
in sight, but as none was expected presumed it was a mis- 
take. Owing to a mistake in Mr Ellis paper wh appeared 
again yesterday after a silence of 3 mos & wh he promises 
to send me, I did not begin to officiate at the fort until 11, 
& sat some time with Lt Denny' & fam who I found 
were from Pitts[burgh]. He is brlother] to the member 
of congress. In the midst of the service before I got to 
the Litany, the Steamer I now am on passed the fort. My 
feelings were greatly excited for the moment & before the 
ante Com[munion] Ser[vice] I called Dr Satterlee up, who 
assured she could not under any circumstances leave here 
for some hours. I crossed after service to Mr. Whitneys & 
begged him to make inquiries concerning the sailing of the 
boat. Dined with Mr. Ellis and spent some time with Mr. 
and Mrs. [John Y.] Smith conversing con[cerning] baptism 
& particularly infant baptism. They expressed themselves 
satisfied & that their difficulties were removed—but did 
not bring their child to baptism. Mr. S in reference to 
the Mission & to the time that he & his wife were there 
said, the assistants were so few & were so occupied in 
daily concerns that they had no time to give to the relig- 
ious education of the children. Officiated at 3 at Navarino & 
at 5 at the fort. Mr. Ellis, Groom & Crawford the Method- 
ist teacher of the Oneidas at the fort in the Morng—& 
they & Smith & Whitney in the afternoon. Dr. & Mrs. 
Satterlee who had just arrived in the Steam boat, Rev. Mr. 
Porter’ Pres[byterian] clergyman] of Chicago likewise are 
on Steam boat, Lt. Clary, some soldiers, & serjeant Wat- 
kins & wife & child (the latter I bapa) came to the service 
at Nav. The S. T. has come from Buffalo with 150 soldiers 


'St. Clair Denny, first lieutenant, 5th infantry.— Ep. 
*Rev. Jeremiah Porter, “the first resident Protestant pastor in Chi- 
cago.’’? — Davidson, p. 154.— Ep. 
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recruited at New York, with their officers & other passen- 
gers. The recruits are left at their different stations as 
they are wanted, 13 are to remain here & the rest will go to 
the other posts— at fort Winnebago, the Mississippi &c. 
Having obtained some whiskey some of them became in- 
toxicated and insubordinate. They were taken towards eve 
on the other side of the river & encamped in tents south 
of the fort. There has been today a melancholy display of 
Indians in Nav[arino]. Many wild Menominees fantastic- 
ally dressed were about —but the Oneidas who have just 
arrived! were met most imprudently by their friends from 
Duck Oreek & a scene of great intoxication and degrada- 
tion ensued. The newcomers were considerably civilized — 
had been industrious and frugal at home, & some had 
brot with them considerable sums of money i. e. a few 
hundred dollars. They were well, prettily, & neatly 
dressed—the women with men’s hats ornamented with 
ribbons &c. But whiskey was cheap & plenty —& too 
many fell victims to its direful effects. I saw a man hold- 
ing an infant in a cradle knock his wife prostrate twice — 
others rolling in the sand unable to rise. The whiskey was 
generally got I suppose from the shanties near Smiths. 
Crawford came down with the intention of hastening their 
departure to Duck Creek. They are all or most all pro- 
fessing Methodists. Happy wld it have been for them could 
they [have] been induced to travel with their goods today 
instead of spending the day in this awful manner. Not 
one at ch —Crawford attended all my services. 400 [dol- 
lars] were pd for the transportation or carrying of 110 
Oneidas (Men, women & chld) from Buffalo to G. B. They 
behaved badly on board — when sea sick, vomited when- 
ever they were on deck, in the hold over the baggage &c. — 
& the vessel, the Indiana, became contaminated, & soon 
after they landed some had premonitory symptoms of col- 
era. There is by a law of the Territory a fine of 200 dolis 
for selling ardent spirits to Indians — & yet it cannot be in- 


ieeaee= ae 
1A part of the Oneidas of New York, who were shipped to Wisconsin 
by the general government.— Ep. 
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forced for magistrates, traders & it is said all the french 
besides others will sell to them-—& consequently no jury 
would convict a man of this crime. 

Saw Col Croghan at the fort. I wld not have known him 

He recollected me & said it was 17 yrs since we met. He 
arrived with Judge Doty, Mr Beard &c in the Nancy Daw- 
son. Is Inspector Gen: of the army. 
* * * * % * * * 
He married a Miss Livingston. He assured me he wld have 
been at Ch had he not been expecting for some hours to 
start for fort Winnebago. He, Lt. Chapman & a soldier 
are going on horseback. From there he goes up the Misspi 
& is to locate a new fort &c & is behind his time. 

Took tea with Judge Doty & spent an hour very agree- 
ably.» We are invited to dine with them tomorrow, pro- 
vided they can get any thing to give us to eat. 

Called for Mr Cadle at Judge Arndts where I found he 
had taken tea. Introduced to Judge Irwin' who holds the 
station Doty had before he was turned out by Jackson. 

Milnor read our report to the Mission family —all, & 
particularly C & his sister appeared to approve of it. 

We determine with grateful hearts to embrace the op- 
portunity afforded by the Steam boat. 

4. On friday eveng I made a short address to the chil- 
dren at family prayers, & now took leave of them, exhort- 
ing them to love one another. We packed up immediately 
after breakfast. Talked with Suydam about his becoming 
a candidate, directed him & promised to send him Horn’s 
Intro. He gave me two MSS maps one of Green Bay, the 
other of Fox river—& a menomenie war club. Started 


' David Irwin. Henry Merrill, in Wis. Hist. Colis., vii, p. 368, speaks 
of meeting him in Green Bay in the spring of 1834, and describes him as 
‘‘a Judge of the Territory, one of the executive lights, sent out from the 
East to decide upon the law and evidence among the benighted inhabitants 
of this far-off and wild country. He was boarding with Judge Arndt.’* 
See further characterizations of Irwin in Jd., vi, pp. 378, 446, 447. Hesuc- 
ceeded Doty as U. S. district judge, in 1832, holding office until the forma- 
tion of Wisconsin Territory (1836).— Ep. 
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from Missicn house before 9 bidding all & afflectionate} 
farewell. Found on our arrival at the boat she does not: 
sail till 4.oc. Called at Whitneys, Smiths, Ellis — & crossed 
to the fort & called at Gen Brookes, Lt. Clary & Dr. Sat- 
terlees. B’s youngest child very ill, it was on this acc 
Mrs. B not at Ch yesterday. S[mith]s were out. At- 
Lt C’s met Mr Porter. 

Dined at Dotys—two chickens, whips, &c. They were 
at school together —Ives was with them —the butt of the: 
boys & laughed at by the girls, to whom he used to show 
his compositions. I[ves] was never a common soldier & if 
in the army at all it must have been for a short time, per- 
haps he marched as a drafted militiaman to Sacketts har- 
bour for a week or two. When I{ves] grew up he was. 
sometimes supposed to be deranged. Doty knew Dr Sat- 
terlee when he was a frivolous dandy & cannot think 
much of him. To us he appears a noble minded active 
Xan gentleman. Capt & Mrs Croghan are it is said the 
only persons in the fort belonging to our Ch — & yet they 
have never step’d forward or invited us or crossed over 
to hear us —nor was I until yesterday introduced to her — 
& then she gave me the tips of her three fingers. Dioty] 
has travelled much thro this country — been to Lake Su- 
perior—up the Miss river to source &c Has a fine col- 
lection of specimens & bestowed several upon me, of 
agates, copper ore &c a sioux pipe, a deers head &. I 
gave Cadle my Gutzlaff. We started before 4 oc— eleven 
cabin passengers — the boat & its accomodations vastly in- 
ferior to the Michigan. [Joseph] Rolettle] the trader from 
Prairie du Chien, [Hercules] Dousman educated by Dr Rudd 
& son of the rich [Michael] Dousman of Mac — the son intelli- 
gent & living at the Prairie, Lt. Lacey,’ a surveyor of the 
Territory lands, Winant collector of Mac? &c Cadle, Doty, 
Groom, Smith, Whitney, Satterlee, Dr Worrell,’ Clary &c 


1 Edgar M. Lacey, 2d lieutenant, 5th infantry.— Ep. 
2 Our diarist appears to have mistaken the name. Abraham Wendell 


was at that time collector of customs at Mackinac.— Ep. 
3 Edward Worrell, assistant army surgeon.— Ep. 
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saw us off. The wind being a head blew the steam in 
our faces, no awning on upper deck — the heat was there- 
fore great — almost impossible to pass to bow of the boat. 
Suydam’s maps examined & pronounced incorrect — par- 
ticularly Little Sturgeon Bay & the names of several of 
the islands. About 9 oc a fog coming up & being near 
some islands we stopped for several hours. It appears we 
waited for the accomodation of Roulet & his party from 10 
to 4— & now we are to stop at Louse island to accomodate 
the collector. 

5. My berth proved a sad one—bed bugs &c & very 
rocking —slept very little. Rose at day break when the 
boat started. Many passengers complain of dirt & vermin 
of the boat. Passed the beautiful eagle harbour — grape 
islands. Death’s door the N: part of the Peninsula between 
L Mich & Green Bay, Bouers [Bowyer’s] bluffs a most 
splendid display of natural fortifications — high perpendic- 
ular wall, angles & apparently port holes. When at Pota- 
watamie or Louse island the Capt took the Collector ashore 
to fix upon a scite for a light house the Goviernment] has 
ordered to be built. With others went along. The water 
wonderfully transparent. The cliff nearly 100 feet in per- 
pendicular height. We could land but that was all a shore 
was apparently formed by the gradual crumbling of the 
cliff — but it was only 2 or 3 feet wide. There were occa- 
sional ravines, but too steep to be ascended. The cedar 
trees crowned the cliff & were occasionally seen on the 
sides. After a vain attempt to ascend, we returned to the 
boat & coasted the cliff for some distance. It was a splen- 
did and delightful scene. The cliff some times leaning be- 
yond a perpendicular & disposed apparently in horizontal 
strata as if erected by the hand of man, looked like ruined 
castles or forts. It wasa light gray limestone. The clear- 
ness of the atmo & the transparency of the water increased 
the brilliancy & picturesqueness of the scene. Finding the 
cliff extended a great way & concluding it wld require a day 
instead of an hour to examine the island &c we returned. 
Much is said of the clearness of these waters — certain sub- 
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jects can be seen at a great depth say 6 or 7 fathoms —a 
white towel for instance tied to the line. 

Doty spoke of the farming establishment for the Menom - 
jnies. The two who are said to be appointed farmers are 
Arndt who even now when a judge sells whiskey ee 
& Perry who is said to be lazy & who when he wants to 
have the garden of one of the farms hoed, after waiting a 
week there doing nothing, made a bee & treated the In- 
dians to whiskey while they hoed the garden on a sunday. 
It is doubtful however whether either of these men have 
been appointed. The death of Gov Porter is not consid- 
ered a calamitous event for the Territory or the Indians. 
* * * All parties appear to be unanimous in the opinion 
that the Indians are injured on all sides. The government, 
the army, the traders, the agents (& the Missionaries to a 
certain extent) accuse each other. Many agents appear to 
prey upon them & have grown rich. The Government 
forces them to give up land wh it the Gov does not want. 
Some conscientious officers assert that traders have come 
within musket shot of their forts & sold without reserve, 
& that they cannot obtain from Gov the authority neces- 
sary to repress their efforts & drive the traders away. 
Rolet & others appear to think that all the efforts pledged 
to the Menos for their lands will be made without produc- 
ing the least good. 5 good farm houses have been erected 
on cleared land for farmers who are to receive 500 [dollars] 
& their wives 300— & huts for the Indians in the woods — 
wh they say they will not live in. A saw mill is erected. 
& a grist mill, both of wh it is feared will go to ruin — 
for no timber is cut, & the Menos have not yet learned & 
it is supposed they never will learn to plough &c. 

Rolet an intelligent shrewd man has been 80 yrs an in- 
dian fur trader —has lived for yrs among —a canadian of 
french descent. Speaks severely of our Gov’s conduct 
towards the Indians. He has a son at a presbyterian school 
& a dg[daughter] at a quaker sch near New York. He was 
educated at the Catholic college of Quebec. Appears tol- 
erant perhaps deistical in his sentiments. He says Mr 
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Cadle might have wiped [whipped] the boys till the blood 
came & starved & confined them for mos & there wld have 
been no complaint, but the cutting of the hair is a disgrace 
to the indian not to be forgiven. He has authority & 
money from two fathers to prosecute Mr C—but he will 
not do it for he esteems both C & his sister. Even in his 
own case he says he cld not have forgiven the cutting off 
the hair. The boys were taken away last winter by Pau- 
quette without authority — Mr C ought not to have suffered 
them to go. R says the Mission has many enemies at Nav 
he was written to to prosecute &c. Dousman says the Mis- 
sion has done much good, has been a great blessing & pro- 
duced considerable effect at Green Bay. When he heard 
the heads were not shaved but only the hair cut short, he 
thot the affair quite changed. R has told me much 
conc[erning] the Indians & their lands. The wilder they 
are the better in his estimation — at all events they are free 
from many of the vices of the whites. The Sioux are yet 
in a wild state— men & women dress in Buffalo skins — the 
men have boot moccasins, the hair inside. Their robes are 
painted with figures of animals &c on outside. In hunting 
&c they often guide their horses by bearing their bodies 
to the side they wish to go. Their lodges are rendered 
very comfortable in winter by having Buffalo robes hung 
up in them. In hunting the Buffalo they go with their 
families in parties of 1 or 200. Two or3of the young war- 
riors of the first families are appointed soldiers of the 
lodge. When they find a herd they fix a stake with a tuft 
of grass on the top beyond wh no hunter is to go. The 
men then, in two parties surround the herd, & having 
formed their circle approach & fire their arrows. Some 
of the animals when enraged will break thro but most are 
slain. Hach warrior knows his own arrows, & is entitled 
to the skin & tongue of the animal he slew. The 
meat is in common. If ardor leads some of the hunters 
beyond the boundary stake, they can be punished by the 
soldiers by having their sugar kettles broken or their 
lodges torn down &c. A scalp is a cause of great joy — 
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they dance frequently for halfa year and then bury it. Lt. 
Lacy states that at fort Winnebago a woman supposed to 
be 90 danced incessantly for 2 days and nights when her 
son then an old man had obtained three scalps, & died in 
consequence of the fatigue. A family with a scalp does not 
hunt. It is a mark of distinction for a Sioux to have killed 
aman. An indian can fast a long while, but when he has 
plenty he is constantly eating, & they eat an immense deal. 
Their meat particularly the Buffalo roasted before the fire 
& cut off in thin slices as it is cooked & eaten is far more 
delicious than beef and more juicy. They will rise several 
times in the night & eat. Altho the Sioux have salt in 
their country particularly at Devil Lake they never use it 
except for their horses. Their meat is dried in the sun. 
Stratagem, or to take by surprise is their great object in 
war. If they know they are expected 300 will turn away 
from 38. They think more of the loss of ten men than we 
do of 1,000. The Sioux have shields made of Buffalo sin- 
ews joined together which will break the force of any ball. 
And the Assiboins once a tribe of the Sioux but now at 
war with them dress on horseback with acomplete armour 
of sinews—even the whole head is covered except the eyes. 
R. has been along Green Bay &c at least 40 times. Along 
the greater part of the Ouisconsin it is prairie land along 
wh a gig can travel. Prairie du Chien is 4 miles above 
mouth of Wisconsin. 300 miles above is St. Peters river, 
fort snelling & 4 above St. Anthony’s falls. R’s traders 
pass thro an immense country almost entirely prairie to 
buy skins. It is 1200 miles from Prairie du Chien to Sel- 
kirks settlement— where one could almost go in a gig, R 
was the first to take cattle there & he got 150 dollars 
a head. 

Canoe (bark) of Chippeways this morng to sell fish & 
took bread. Passed a sch from Chicago — & Marshall Ney 
& Capt Ward. His wife, & idiot boy chained on board. 

R’s men sometimes covered with snow & remain in that 
situation uninjured for 24 hours. 

At Mac at 11, at night. 
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6. When I arose at day break found we were still at Mac 
wh we did not leave until 7 this morng. Saw an indian boy 
spearing fish & saw large trout & some white fish. 

Sad reports concerning Ferry —he has gone to Boston.’ 
Rolet * * * smoked 25 cygars & drank 8 glasses brandy 
& water yesterday. Used to smoke 250 cygars per week, 
only learnt 11 years since. 

A delightful but warm day. Passed one or two rapids 
going up. Our accommodations here have been bad 
enough, but we are apparently getting used tothem. No 
subordination as we can see among the men. Sailors &¢ 
come & sleep in the cabin day & night. Bed bugs, dirty 
towels & a whole host of disagreeables. Mr. Oakes, wife & 
2 child from Lake de Flambeau where he has resided 4 yrs as 
a trader, on board. His first wife mentioned in treaty of 
fond du Lac.? He states that in winter of 32, 33 several 
lodges of Chippeways who had gone after Buffalo were 
starved to death, including about 60 persons. The Sioux 
had driven away the animals & the people perished before 
they could return. Before dark began to cross Saginaw 
bay. 

7. Slept well last night thank God. Took this morng a 
sedative & was soon relieved from a slight head ache wh 
attacked me last night & wh I suppose was caused by liv- 
ing so much upon white fish & trout since we left Mac. 
The water was quite shallow as we approached the termina- 
tion of the bay about 10 oc we could see most distinctly 
the bottom Delighted to see fort Gratiot, Wards &c & now 
& then many signs of cultivation vessels often appeared & 
one steam boat the Gen Gratiot. Finished McKenney’s 
voyage’ & Hogegs life of Sir W Scott. 


1** Mr, Ferry’s health failed and 6th August, 1834, he was released from 
missionary service.” — Davidson, p. 50.— Ep. 

* Charles H. Oakes. By the treaty at Fond du Lac of Superior, con- 
cluded Aug. 5, 1826, his wife Teegaushau, a Chippewa, and each of her 
children, were awarded a section of land.— Ep. 

3T, L. McKenney and James Hall’s Sketches of a tour to the lakes; 
character of the Chippewa Indians, and of incidents connected with. 
the treaty of Fond du Lac (Baltimore, 1827).— Ep. 


my 
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8. Arrived at Detroit yesterday at $ past 5 — went to post 
office and saw Mrs Norvill—who stated there were 5 or 6. 
cases of colera daily I learnt afterwards the average rate 
of deaths daily of that disease were 4. Here Gregory left 
us. Recd lletter]s from Mrs Relf & Nichols. Started at 
63 & at.38 this morng arrived at Huron. A stage started for 
Mount Vernon before 4 in wh Dr M. went. Steerage pas- 
sengers occupy best seats on deck, sleep on them night & 
day, one slept last night on the chain cable. A foolish fel- 
low with essences for sale, ate a water melon before break- 
fast & during the day took every now & then some essence. 
Stopt at Cleveland at 11 & staid an hour — at Fairhaven or 
grand river & left itat 5. Deeply agonized today by the 
letter of yesterday. Got a new captain at Huron. Took 
on board some ladies, & things consequently assumed a 
better appearance. Know no one now but Lt. Lacey. 

9. The boat stopt last night while I was asleep at Hrie & 
to day we arrived at 11 at Buffalo. Not a storm or acci- 
dent during the whole of the trip on the upper Lakes. 
Thanks to God thro X[Christ] my Red[eemer] for all his 
mercies. Found that 9 had died of the colera here yes- 
terday. Dined with Shelton — Mr Rathbone with whom he 
lives ill with the colera. 3 fam[ilie]s moving could not 
find Farmers Map of Michigan. Nothing from Ingraham 
for my 8 Dolls. Proof of the bad state of the Sheldon 
Thompson. Saw Morris & Porter. Old Mrs M not yet re- 
covered from her Mac walk. Lts[letters] 2 from Mrs R. 
1 from Lill. Mrs R perseveres. Started at 9 in the Stage 
for Batavia. 

10. Rode all night very slow in a crowded stage & arr at 
Batavia at 8. Buel along—not polished. Dinner at Evans 
[ville]— called at Lays. Attentions of J. Milnor. Offici- 
ated twice. Rev. Mr Ernst —his'opinion of Garvin. Mil- 
nor’s presents — pd the bill—sat up to wake me. 

11. Started at midnight alone — breakfast at Canandai- 
gua. Dinner at Rev Dr Mills. An impudent observa- 
tion. 
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_[DR. KEMPER’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT. | 


50 
to Albany 6.00 
tea 75 
boots 12% 
porter 50 
breakfast 1.00 
to Utica 10.00 
porter 1814 
dinner 75 
lemonade 121% 
an indian 10 
supper 6244 
to Auburn 8.00 
breakfast 62144 
lemonade 1246 
barber 644 
dinner 6416 
Paid to Canan- 

daigua 4.00 
leads for pencil 1214 
boots 6144 
billat Auburn 2.50 
servant 1216 
breakfast 75 
to Buffalo 7.00 
barber 614 
dinner 1.00 
lemonade 1834 
supper & bed 1.25 
breakfast (& 

Mrs Davis) 1.12% 
lemonade 124% 
dinner 25 
baths 75 

$49 4314 
ride to Whirl 

pool 2.00 
Western Guide 25 


boots & brushes 1214 


ferry 15 
guide &e under 
falls 1.50 


1834, July 9 


Aug. 2 


Hooker 2.00 
specimen 1.00 
beer &c 3744 
Billat Falls 8.00 
return from 

Falls 4.00 
medicine 3716 
blank book BYES 
brushes 614 

. Bill at Buffalo 3.50 

boots 12% 
for ride to 

Falls 8.00 
with Shelton 

for Ingra- 

ham 8.00 
to Green Bay 50.00 

. Beaumonts 

experiment 2.00 
a poor man 1.00 
barber 1214 
do 12% 
wine 25 
dinner 50 
mocasins 3.00 
2 mokoks 37146 
beer 614 
barber 12 
beer 614 
taking Dr M 

to Oneida 2.00 
leather purse 25 
looking glass 

stand for 

Duck C 2.00 
row to Nava- 

rino 95 
books & lem- 

ons 1.25 
raisins & watch 

for Pishe 28 
Letter from 

Mrs Relf 25 
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1934, Aug. 4 left for Leggins 3.50 


10. 


11 


for boys of 
‘ school 

To Dr Milnor 

little basket 

barber 


letters 

M’s papers 

Gregory for 
chairs 

Milnor 


1.00 


1834 
1834 


95.1214 


50 
27 


10 


5 


us to Huron 36 
me to Bufffalo] 8. 


Boot blacker 

tavern 

soda 

bath 

mending boot 

Stage to Ba- 
tavia 

Boots (at Ba- 
tavia) 

to Canandai- 
gua 

breakfast 


29 


25 
1.00 
614 
3714 
614 


2.00 


124% 


3.00 
3744 


1834, Aug. 11 to auburn 2.00 


12 


14 


15 


16 


Letters at 

Buffalo 6834 
twine 124 
dinner, tea, 

bed 1.00 
to Ritchfield 4.50 
breakfast 3746 
dinner 3746 
beer &c 10144 


At Ritchfield 1.00 
to Albany 3.50 
B. din. sup 1.12% 
to N York 2.00 


81.81 
boot black 644 
the porter 50 
omnibus 25 
Brooklyn 8 
Book for Lill 6214 
the porter 25 
to Norwalk 6244 
breakfast 3874 
hack 12% 
2.8914 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
AND MISSION IN GREEN BAY, 1820-41. 


The following documents touching upon the formative 
period of Christ Church (Protestant Episcopal) in Green 
Bay, and the Indian mission for a time maintained there 
by the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of that 
denomination, are {selected from the archives ‘of this 
Society. They should be studied in connection with Dr. 
Kemper’s journal, already given, and in a measure illus- 
trate the latter. For purpose of identification, the press- 
mark of each document is given; e. g., [G. L. P., XVIII: 
74] = Grignon, Lawe, and Porlier Papers, Vol. XVIII, No. 
74. Besides this collection we have drawn upon the Papers 
of George Boyd, Indian Agent, also in our possession, and 
upon our large collection of unbound MSS.; the several 
sources are indicated by obvious press-marks. 

These documents, together with the Kemper journal, 
throw strong light on the hitherto almost neglected history 
of the Cadle mission, and incidentally give us intimate pic- 
tures of life in Green Bay during an interesting period of 
its development. 


INTRODUCING MR. NASH. 


Macxrina 21st July 1825 
DEAR SIR — You will receive these few lines by Mt Nash! 
a Minister of the Gospel which He intends to Establish a 
Missionary at Green Bay if he finds the place suitable and 


1 Rev. Norman Nash, of Philadelphia. A. G. Ellis, who came to Green 
Bay as Nash’s assistant, states specifically in his ‘‘Recollections,’’ Wis. 
Hist. Colls., vii, pp. 233-235, that they ‘‘arrived at the Bay nearly at the 
same time, late in August,’’ 1824. This letter and subsequent documents, 
however, show that it was 1825. Nash opened his school in the old Indian 
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a little Encouragement he is a pliscopalian Minister and as 
i presume you are of that Church you i presume will En- 
devour to advise him to the Best as he will be a Stranger 
at your place He has preachd in our quarter and the peo- 
ple Seem much pleased with him and I take the liberty to 
introduce him to you 
With Respect Yours &c 

John Law Esqu' JOHN DUNN 

Indorsed: ‘* Not answered.”’ 
{G. L. P., XVII: 74] 


ORGANIZATION OF PARISH.’ 


Vestry Book. 
Original meeting. At a meeting of the Inhabitants of Green 
Bay held at the office of Robert Irwin Jr. Esquire, on mon- 
day the 10th. day of April A. D. 1826, J. D. Doty Esquire 
was appointed Chairman. 


LC ee ee 
Agency building, on the west side of the river. Ellis soon separated from 
his chief and opened another Episcopal school on the east side — ‘‘in the 
new school house” at ‘“‘Shantytown.” Ellis says he had “over eighty 
scholars,”’ while Nash ‘‘had a few scholars from the west side; he also 
preached to the neighbors on Sundays.” Nash was, according to Ellis, 
given to “studies and sundry amusements, portrait painting and boat 
building,” and in the spring ‘“‘ left for New York, having closed the house, 
with all his, and the church’s property left in an insecure state—the 
house being isolated, and at a considerable distance from others.’’ In 
June, the house was broken into and much of the property stolen. The 
rest, Ellis and the sheriff, Ebenezer Childs, secured and turned over to the 
church committee. Nash never returned to Wisconsin.— Ep. 

1 Lawe was an English Jew, whose relatives in the Fox River valley were 
all Catholics. But he and several others in Green Bay, who had in no 
way been connected with the Protestant Episcopal denomination (such as 
Henry 8S. Baird, who had been reared a Scotch Presbyterian), in a desire 
to have some Protestant church established in the settlement, welcomed 
the Episcopalian missionary, and some of them became active workers in 
parish administration.— Ep. 

2 The following proceedings are from the original leaves of the vestry 
book, kept by Henry 8. Baird, and presented to the Society by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Louise S. Favill. Accompanying the formal records are the 
original drafts of the several resolutions; also the original declaration of 
faith, with autograph signatures of the vestrymen.— Ep. 
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The object of the meeting being stated by the Reverend 
Mr. Nash, On motion it was, 
Appointment of Resolved, That the Vestry of the Church 
seven vestry-men. at this place do consist of seven persons: 
and upon balloting, the following persons were declared 
duly elected to said vestry,’ to wit, John Lawe, John P. 
Arndt, J. D. Doty, R. Irwin Jr., A. G. Ellis, Daniel Whit- 
ney and H. S. Baird. 

Whereupon this meeting was adjourned 
without day. 


Adjournment. 


-J. D. Doty, Chairman. 


First meeting The members of the vestry (with the ex- 
of the vestrymen. ception of D. Whitney) having assembled at 
the time and place above mentioned, proceeded to organ- 
ize a meeting, J. D. Doty being appointed Chairman, for 
the present year. 
The following declaration was read and signed by the 
members of the vestry then present, viz. 
Wecieatad sta “We, whose names are annexed unto this 
qualification of instrument, do hereby declare that we do be- 
teh lieve the Holy Scriptures of the OLD and 
NEw TESTAMENT to be the word of Gop, and to contain 
all things necessary to SALVATION; and do Solemnly prom- 
ise, to conform to the doctrine and worship of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, in the United States, and to endeavor 
to promote the interest of the same in all our Official acts 
as Vestry-men of CHRIST CHURCH. 
Signed. J. D. Doty, 

JOHN P. ARNDT 

JOHN LAWE 

ROBERT IRWIN, Jr. 

A. G. ELLis, 

H. S. Batrp. 


1 The original draft of the resolution bears a memorandum of the votes 
cast, as follows: Doty, 9; R. Irwin, Jr. and Ellis, 8 each; Baird, 6; Arndt 
and Lawe, 9 each; Whitney, 7; A. J. Irwin, 3; George Johnston, Lieut. 
Andrew Lewis (3rd infantry), and R. Irwin, Sr., 2 each; William Dickin- 
son, Jacques Porlier, Lewis Rouse, Ebenezer Childs, and H. b. Brevoort. 
(Indian agent), 1 each.— Ep. 
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Appointment of On motion, Resolved that Henry S. Baird 


secretary. be appointed Standing Secretary to the 
Vestry. 

Rapintnentot Resolved, that A. G. Ellis, and Robert 

wardens. Irwin, Jr. be appointed wardens, for the 


present year. 
ens 4 Resolved, touh a committee of three per- 
draft bye-laws. Sons be appointed to draft a code of Bye- 
laws, for the government of said Vestry; 
and that Messrs. Ellis, R. Irwin, Jr. and Arndt compose 
said Committee. 
; Resolved, that Messrs. Lawe and Arndt 
Committee to ob- ; : 3 
tain subscriptions. 40 constitute a Committee to Circulate a 
Subscription Paper for erecting a Church 
at Green Bay. 
Pet eink _ Meeting then adjourned until thursday 
ur nt. 
: next at 3 O’clock P. M. at the office of R. 
Irwin Jr. Esq. 
H. S. BaIRpD, J. D. Doty Chn. 
Secretary 


Thursday (3 O’clock P. M.) April 13, 1826. 
Members present The vestry met pursuant to adjournment 
13 April, 1826. : A 
- present J. D. Doty, Chairman, H. S. Baird 
Secretary, and John Lawe, R. Irwin Jr. A. G. Ellis and 
J. P. Arndt members 
Pele Daniel Whitney appeared, signed the neces- 
Qualification of : : ; 
D. Whitney. sary qualification, and took his place as a 
member of the vestry. 
Appointment of On motion, Resolved that a Treasurer to 
Sig bomhagt the Vestry be elected by ballot. 

But after balloting several times: (no per- 
son having received a majority of the whole 
number of votes) it is on motion Resolved that the election 
of said Treasurer be postponed until the next meeting of 
the Vestry. 


Postponed. 


Resolved that the vestry now proceed to 
Location of seite locate the scite of the Church, which is to 
for the Church. ; ; 

be erected at this place; and that said loca- 


tion be made by Ballot. 
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And upon Balloting, it is declared that 
said Church shall be erected upon a lot of 
land upon the North side and adjoining the County Seat, 
within the County of Brown: 

And then the Vestry adjourned to meet 
again on the first day of June next, at the 
office of R. Irwin Jr. at 4 O’clock P. M. 

H. S. Batrp, JOE 
Secy. 


Where located. 


Adjournment. 


haraday June Ist, 1826 (4 o’clock P. M.) 

The vestry met pursuant to adjournment, 
Present, J. D. Doty, President, H. S. Baird 
Secretary, D. Whitney, R. Irwin, Jr. & A. G. Ellis & John 
Lawe — members. 

The appointment of Treasurer having been 
postponed at a former meeting, to the pres- 
ent time — the members proceeded to elect 
John Lawe one by ballot. John Lawe was found to have 
elected. Siete 

a majority of the whole number, and was 

thereupon declared duly elected. 

Resolved istly. That this vestry meet on 
Regular meet- : 
ings of the the first monday in every other month, and 
cane that the chairman be authorised to cali spe- 
cial meetings of the same during the interim, when he may 
deem it expedient for the transaction of business. 

Dy) dl 5 . . . . 
Cees Rea ond'y. That it shall require a majority of 
stitute a meet- the whole of the members for the transac- 


Members present. 


Appointment of 
treasurer. 


ing. tion of business. 
re fore The Committee appointed to procure sub- 
make report. scriptions for the church, make report, 


which is accepted, and they are discharged from the per- 
formance of any further duty. 
Subscription | Resolved that the subscription paper be 
ee dis- committed to thecare of the Wardens of the 
vestry, tocirculate and obtain subscriptions— 
after which said paper to be deposited with the Treas- 
urer; who shall give to Mr. Nash a copy thereof certified un- 
der the hand of the Chairman. 
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And thereupon the vestry adjourned until the first mon- 
day in August next at 4 O’clock P. M. 


H. S. Barrp, Secy. Jo Do DOTY. 
[Unbound MSS.] 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. ' 


G. Bay, April 24, 1830. 
As yet no children have been received into the Mission 
Family, from whose parents any compensation is expected 
or wished for. The principal condition of admission as 
boarders is, that the children be partakers in some degree 
of Indian blood. In the case of children of persons able and 
willing to pay for the instruction & provision furnished by 
this establishment, the rate of tuition & boarding will not 
exceed $30 pr ann. The children of the indigent will be in- 
structed and boarded gratuitously; if there are those of 
‘others willing to pay in part or wholly, they will be ad- 
mitted with such an understanding. Yr. 
. R. F. CADLE. 
{Unbound MSS.] 


PRICE FOR A SITE. 


[Forwarded, but unsigned. | 
Green Bay, April 30th 1830 

The Rev. R. F. Cadle 

_ Dr S1r,— In complyance with your request I forward you 
my price for the lot of land which you spoke to me about 
for a site for your Mission, the price will be One thousand 
Dollars for which sum I will give you a Quit-claim Deed of 
the lot spoken of 

I am Sir Yours very 
Respectfully 


Rev. R. F. Cadle 


IG. L. P., XXV: 28.] 
to EY Aa ed 1S ie aaa 


1 See ante, p. 411, note 2, for historical sketch of the Cadle mission.— Ep. 
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THE ARRANGEMENTS EXPLAINED. 


The undersigned respectfully gives the following expla- 
nation of the arrangements which he would wish to make 
respecting all children committed to the Mission School at 
present under his superintendence. 


And, first, with respect to dayscholars. 

If the parents are able to pay for their tuition the charge 
pr quarter will be $2.00 for such as are under 14 years of 
age; if over 14 years the charge will be $2.50. Parents not 
able to pay will be charged nothing. The school will 
throughout the year open at 9 o’clock A. M: the morning ex- 
ercises will close at half past 12 o’clock until the 1st day 
of March: the afternoon exercises will until the 1st day of 
March begin at half past 1 o’clock & continue until about 
40’clock. There will be two examinations in a year; viz, 
- in Decr. & in June, after which there will be one weeks vaca- 
tion: the first examination will be held in June next. The 
school will not.be open on Christmas day, nor New Years 
day, nor Ash Wednesday, nor Good Friday, nor Ascension 
day, nor Thanksgiving day. It is not wished to receive 
any scholar for less time than a quarter. 


Secondly, with regard to Boarders. 

The Supt does not wish to receive any children under 4 
years of age. He would prefer, too, that the children 
should not be over 14 years of age, although others of a 
greater age may be admitted at the discretion of the Supt. 
It will be expected that the children be committed to the 
entire control of the Supt of this Institution. Unless the 
control be entire he would be unwilling to take the charge 
of them. For such parents as are able to pay the charge 
for the year will be $30.00, exclusively of clothing. Such 
as are able to pay in part may do so; such as cannot pay 
at all will be charged nothing: but from both will be ex- 
pected an instrument in writing committing their children 
to my care for a specified period. Those who pay in full 
will not be requested to enter into any written engagement, 
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and may withdraw their children from this Mission at their 
pleasure, though during their connexion with it they must 
be subject to its rules equally with others & be restrained 
from visiting. Those who have agreed to pay in part may 
remove their children from the Mission before the stipu- 
lated time by making payment in full. No payment is ex- 
pected or wished from the full blood Indians. The children 
boarding at the Mission, I will engage, will be furnished 
with suitable & sufficient clothing, bedding & provisions; 
in sickness they will have medical attendance & nursing 
care; they will have their hours of recreation as well as 
of employment & study: they will be taught the usual 
branches of an English education, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic & geography; and, in addition, it is contem- 
plated to teach the girls house-keeping, sewing & knitting 
and eventually spinning & weaving— and the boys farming. 
Every indulgence will be showed to them that is consistent 
with the encouragement of industry & the maintenance of 
discipline. The particular rules for the government of the 
school & family will be cheerfully submitted to all who 
may wish to ascertain their nature. 


RicH? F. CADLE. 
Dec. 14th 1830 


The dayschool will be opened on Monday the 20th inst. 


Addressed: ‘‘ John Lawe Esq. Present.’ 
{Boyd, III: 135.] 


CADLE TO LOUIS GRIGNON. 


Dec. 29th 1830. 

Dr Sir,—I take the liberty of sending to you a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr Powell;' whichI should be very much obliged 
to you to forward to him whenever a convenient opportunity 
should occur. 

As you expressed a wish yesterday for your son Pierre 
+o remain a short time at the School, may I request the 
ee ee 

1Capt. William Powell, fur trader.— Ep. 
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favour, if you still have such wish, of your calling previ- 
ously in order to my submitting to you the rules that have 
been adopted for the regulation of the School? 

I remain truly Yrs, 


Ricu> F. CADLE. 
L. Grignon, Esq. 
[G. L. P., XXVI: 43.] 


TO P. B. GRIGNON. 
May 18th 1831 


DEAR SIR, I have been happy in receiving your note of 
this day & with it an accession of a Menominee pupil. I 
will take good care of him, & must solicit you to keep his 
father in the good disposition towards this School which 
he now has. 

Trem" Respectfy & truly Yrs, 


R. F. CADLE. 
P. B. Grignon Esq. 
[G. L. P., XXVIT: 32.] 
BILL AGAINST LAWE. 
John Lawe 
To Richd F.. Cadle, Dr 
$ cts 
For tuition of Maria Law from July 15, 1830 to Nov. 10 1830 2.30 
3 et Mary Lawe he ub 2.30. 
6 ub Rebecca Lawe tS re 2.88 
a 43 Jane Lawe ee rs 2.30 
cs ns David Lawe 16, gs 2.88 
$12.66 
(E. E.) 2.03 
GREEN Bay Feb. 17, 1831. ae 
Cr. By 1 quartr Lamb $1.03 
4 chickens 1.00 ; 
$2.03 


GREEN Bay June 8th 1831. 
Received payment in full of the above account. 


RIcupD F. 
[Unbound MSS.] cHD F. CaDLE. 
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TO LAWE. 
Sep. 3d. 1831 


DEAR S1R,— It would be a satisfaction to myself if you 
could examine the position of the stakes on the line be- 
tween your lot & the Mission Lot—on a part of which I 
wish to put up a fence. The workmen have commenced 
this day, but will not build the line fence till next week, & 
before they begin I hope you may be able to visit the 
grounds, so that you may be satisfied that no mistake is 


committed. 
I rem" Respy- & truly yrs. 


R. F. CADLe. 
To John Lawe Esq., Present. 
Indorsed: ‘‘ No answer.’’ 
[G. L. P., XXVIII: 20.] 


AN APPEAL TO GOTHAM.’ 
Green Bay Mission. 
A special Agent of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society established by the General Committee of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is now in this city, deputed 


1In the annual report of the directors of the D. & F. M. Society, presented 
in October, 1832, and published in the Proceedings of the Society for that 
year (pp. 21 et seq.), the directors say that their ‘‘ confidence in the indi- 
viduals to whom the management of the enterprise [the Green Bay mis- 
sion] has been committed, continues undiminished,’’ and there is ‘‘ indis- 
putable evidence * * * that much good has already been accomplished 
through the instrumentality of this benevolent undertaking;”’ nevertheless, 
‘during the preceding year, this Mission has been to the Board a cause of 
painful and unceasing anxiety * * * solely from considerations con- 
cerned with the pecuniary concerns of this branch of the Society’s opera- 
tions.”” A public meeting of Episcopalians in New York was held in Christ 
church, in that city, in April, 1831, whereat it was recommended that the 
Green Bay Mission be taken under the “‘ special and permanent patronage ”’ 
of the diocese of New York, by supplying the Society ‘‘ with the neces- 
sary funds to carry it on.” The rector of each parish, with laymen, 
were directed to “‘solicit subscriptions and donations ”’ for the purpose. 
Subsequently, the convention of New York, led by Bishop Onderdonk, 
took steps to make this movement effectual. The meeting here called, was 


to take part therein.— Eb. 
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for the purpose of presenting to the friends of the church 
the extreme necessity of prompt and liberal efforts to sustain 
the Green Bay Mission, and prevent its immediate and total 
failure. In this emergency the Board of Agents of the 
Green Bay Mission, in this city, propose to have a meet- 
ing of such as are willing to step forward in aid of this 
_ important mission, and relieve it from its present great 
and perilous embarrassment, in Christ Church, this evening, 
(Monday, Oct. 31,) at 7 o’clock, when the Agent will state 
the actual situation of the mission. The attendance of all 
persons, friendly to the object, is particularly solicited. 
‘Great dependence has been placed by the society on the 
promise given to it of the support of that mission in this 
diocese. That dependence was fully justified. And it is 
to be hoped that the friends of the mission in New York 
will not be backward in meeting the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the society. 
Signed in behalf of the Board of Agents 
BENIN. T. ONDERDONKE, 


Chairman. 
B. L. WOLLEY, Secretary pro tem. 


New York, Oct. 31, 1831. 
[New York American, Oct. 31, 1831.] 


SHALL THE SOCIETY BE INCORPORATED? 


Dec. 28. 1831. 
DEAR Sir, —May I submit the subject of the inclosed 
paper to you, & solicit your opinion in relat» to it? It is 
a copy of an extract of a letter from the Cor. Sec. of the 
Missy- Socy. recd. by the last mail. 
Resp’: & truly yrs, 


R. F. Cadle. 
Addressed: ‘‘H.S. Baird, Hsq.”’ 


[Enclosed in the foregoing.] 
eport to a Come. of the Exece.Come. on the subject of a charter of 
Incorporation for the Socy. 


“That they are sensibly struck with the statements of 
Mr Cadle shewing the necesity of something of the kind. 
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The evil complained of is, the uncertain hold which the 
Institution at Green Bay has upon the Indian children. It 
seems that after children are received, fed, clothed, & 
partially instructed, the parents are apt to claim & take 
them away. This is astate of things not to be endured, 
for by it the labours & expenditure of the Society may be 
entirely disappointed. The remedy, as Mr C. supposes, is 
to be found in our Soc’: having a corporate character, so 
that the indentures which the parents may enter into with the 
Socy- may have a binding force atlaw. There are two modes 
of obtaining charters in Penna. One under a general law 
through the medium of the supreme court which is out of 
question here, because under it only citizens of Penn? can. 
be incorporated. The other mode is by direct application 
to the Legislature, a mode which your Come. in view of 
failure of somewhat analogous applications do not recom- 
mend. Besides no charter granted by our Legislature can 
have extra-territorial force per se. Of.the Michigan Terr’: 
laws we are ignorant & can say nothing. 

The Come have at present nothing further to offer than 
a recommendat® that the Rev. Mr C. be written to & be 
requested to take legal advice in the Terry: as to the best. 
plan of avoids the evil complained of.” 

[Unbound MSS.] 


- Dec, 29 —— 

DEAR SiR,—I had the pleasure of receive last even®: 
your observat®* on a subject laid before you, & am much 
obliged to you for the ready attention which you have paid 
to it. May I take the liberty of inquiring, as I myself am 
very ignorant on these topics, if there would be no incon- 
veniencies resulting from the incorporat™ of the G. B. 
Miss". while the Parent Soc¥: is unincorporated? Might 
not the agents of the Soc” here, if disposed, act more in- 
dependently of the home authority than would be proper ? 
Could the just power of the Board at Philad?- be exercised 
in the removal of an unworthy Miss’: as freely as at present? 
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May I also solicit the express"! of your opinion on the 
question — whether the difficulties in the way of giving 
sufficient power to the Miss’ from the circumstance of the 
non-incorporat® of the Miss’: Soc. may not be obviated by 
caus the children to be indented to the Supt as an indi- 
vidual & to his assigns? & whether there is any object* 
to this course which has been pursued in several instances? 

And further, Is there not a penalty attached to the act 
of inducs: indented children to remove from a Miss’. School 
that is incorporated; which advantage would be wanting in 
any other mode of removing the difficulties complained of? 

Respectfy- & truly yrs, 


R. F. CADLE. 
Addressed: ‘‘H.S. Baird, Esq., Present.” 


Indorsed: ‘‘R. F. Cadle, Decr. 29, 1831.” 
{Unbound MSS.] 


SUBSCRIPTION ACKNOWLEDGED. 


Received of H. S. Baird five dollars being the sum affixed 
to his name on a subscription paper for an Organ belong- 
ing to the wardens and Vestry of Christ Church G. B. 
which subscription paper is lost. 


J. V. SuYDAM. 
May 24th 1832 


[Unbound MSS.] 


A NOTE OF REGRETS. 
July 4th. 1832, 
GENLN. —T have just rect. the invitation with which you 
have honoured me. It would have given me great pleas- 
ure to have been able to accept it; but I am prevented by 
sickness in the Miss" Family, as well as by some other 
cares. I remain, Respectfy: Yrs. 


Robt. Irwin Jr | R. F. Cape. 
S.C. Stambaugh | 

Jos. Dickinson r 
Chas R. Brush. | 
Chas Tuller J 


[Unbound MSS§.] 
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A DEDUCTION REQUESTED. 


Green Bay July 10th. 1832. 

GENT™. —I respectfy: make known to you my impres- 
sions that it is not unreasonable for some deduction to be 
allowed by you from the amount promised to be paid, in 
consequence of the failure to complete the attached build- 
ing of 80 ft by 20 ft before last winter. As an individ!. I 
am not interested in this matter, but as I am acts: for the 
Gen! Missy- Soc’: of the P. E. Church, I may hereafter be 
censured if I should not urge this subject on your consid- 
eration. Iam constrained to believe that the Miss". Schl. 
sustained some injury by reason of the want of accommo- 
dations; & certainly the Miss": Family were subject4 from 
that cause to no little inconvenience. It was my desire to 
retire from the service in which I am now engaged before 
the conclus®: of the contract of June 1831, & I was anxious 
that a portion of the Builds. should be finished before last 
winter, so that together with the trouble connected with 
the erection of additional buildings, I might have the grati- 
fication of seeing the extension of the Boards: Schl: before 
my departure. But for this hope, I should, I think, have 
hesitated about entering into a builds: agreement. And this 
agreement was hastened as much as possible by myself, in 
order that opportunity might be afforded to one of the con- 
tractors to proceed to the Riv. St Clair for lumber, of 
which a deficiency was apprehended. At the same time I 
candidly acknowledge that the passage way connects: the 
two attached builds: is better executed & that the cupola is 
more expensively & beautifully finished than I had expected; 
& that in general your work has been most satisfactorily 
performed. 

I proceed to state my opinion respecting the amount to 
be deducted after a considerat®. of all circumstances; viz, 
in my judgment it ought to be a hundred dollars. If this 
opinion should not be approved of, I am wills to submit 
the question to almost any person immediately & to abide 
by his decision. Respectfy: submitt¢ 

R. F. Cape. 

Messrs. Geo. M. Williams and John Smith. 

(G. L, P., XXIX: 69.] 
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MORE TIME WANTED. 


GreEn Bay Septr 20th 1832. 

DEaR Sir, —If by reason of present pecuniary difficul- 
ties pressing upon this Mission you should be disposed to 
indulge me with a longer period for the settlement of the 
accts. between us, it would be a great obligation; & in such 
acase I readily engage to delay no longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is my purpose to write by the next 
mail to the Exece- Committee, & to solicit from them im- 
mediate informatn. whether I can safely draw for the 
amt. of yr account; & should you be pleased to wait until 
an answer can reach me from Philada. you would confer 


upon me no ordinary favour. 
I remain, 


With respect &c yrs, 


R. F. CADLE. 
John Law Esq. 


[Unbound MSS.] 


A BLACK HAWK WAR WAIF. 


Green Bay, Frsr, 22d, 1833. 


DEAR Si1r,— The following isa copy of the letter of Col. 
Stambaugh to me in relation to the little Sac girl whom he 
placed in the school under my care.! I have understood that 
it was supposed that both her father & mother were dead. 
It would be very gratifying to me if she could be per- 
mitted to remain at this Mission until Col. S.’s consent to 
her removal should be given, as he felt so much interest 
in her as to adopt her, & expressed the hope of seeing 
her at this school on his return from Arkansas. She will 
receive here the kindest care; and unless actually demanded 
by her relatives may perhaps be allowed to remain for a 


1Col. S. C. Stambaugh, former Indian agent at Green Bay, headed a 
belated mixed expedition of Menomonees and whites against the Sacs un- 
der Black Hawk, in the summer of 1832. See Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 
pp. 266 et seq.— Ep. 
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short period at least. I should feel under great obliga- 
tions to you, if the favour now solicited could be granted, 
Iremain 
Respectfy: & truly Your’s, 


RicH» F. CADLE. 
Col. George Boyd. 


U. S. Ind. Agent at 
Green Bay. 


(Copy.) 
‘* Green Bay, Sept. 3rd. 1832, 

“ DEAR SiR,— In accordance with the understanding had 
“between us in private conversation, I send you the little 
“Sac girl taken prisoner by the Menominees on our late 
“expedition, and presented by the chiefs to me. I have 
“adopted & named her after my wife — Anna Stambaugh. 

“T feel an entire assurance, in placing this little orphan 
“ under your care, that I not only secure for her an atten- 
“tive & able moral & intellectual Preceptor, but also a kind 
“guardian, who will watch and direct her conduct with 
“parental solicitude. The circumstances under which she 
“was taken prisoner give Genl. Scott, now commanding 
“the U. S. Army on this frontier, the power of demanding 
“her as a-prisoner of War: and should he make such a de- 
“mand, after being informed of how she is now situated, 
“(which I cannot believe he will do) you will, of course, 
“ surrender her into the hands of the Indian Agent here, 
“Col. Boyd, who will, I presume, be authorized to receive 
“& send her to the Commanding General. But on no other 
“demand will you permit her to leave the Mission, until 
“she is returned to me. 

“ A letter from the Secretary of War, announcing my ap- 
“pointment to a post remote from this place, obliges me 
“to go down the Lakes in the vessel now in port. I may 
“perhaps be absent eighteen months or two years. I will 
“pay to the Mission your price, Thirty Dollars a year, 
“while she remains. Col. Boyd has kindly offered to ex- 
“tend to her all the favour & charity on behalf of the Gov- 
“ernment, which his duties as the official guardian of the 


30 
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“Indians of this region will permit. I will advise with & 
“instruct him respecting her clothing & other matters con- 
“nected with her establishment at your school: and you 
“ ean draw upon him or Col. Robert Irwin, my agents, for 
“the amount of her tuition & boarding for one year, at the 
“end of six months. 
“T am, dear Sir, in 

“great haste, with much 

“respect & esteem, 

“truly yr friend & obed*- serv* 


“ (signed) S. C. STAMBAUGH 
“* Rev. R. F. Cadle. 
“ Supt. F. & D. Missn. Soc.”’ 


“Pp. S. If the terms I propose are satisfactory to you, 
“ please inform me. 
“(signed) S. C. S.” 
[Boyd, IV: 66.] 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF GOVERNMENT AID. 


Feb. 26th. 1833. 

DEAR Sir,—I have just received your communications, 
& feel greatly indebted to you. I prepared yesterday a 
short statemt. of the amt. of aid recd. by this Missn. from 
the Gen!. Govt. which I am this day engaged in copying in 
order to be submitted to you.' I will call and shew it to 
you to morrow. 

Respectfy. & truly Yours, 


R. F. Cape. 
Col. Geo. Boyd. 


[Boyd, IV: 67.] 


1 During the fiscal year ending Oct. 13, 1832, the D. & F. M. Society had 
received for the Green Bay mission, $2,000 from the general government; 


aid from New York state amounting to $4,399.53, and from other sources 
$611.14.— Ep. 
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A DEATH IN THE SCHOOL. 


March 21st. 1833. 
DEAR S1r,—I regret that a death has lately occurred at 


the Mission. The child that has recently died was the son 
of Mr. Gardepier of this settlement. I was not apprehen- 
sive of danger until about a day before the fatal termina- 
tion of his sickness.- I think it will be necessary to bury 
him this afternoon: his funeral will take place this day at 
3 oclock P. M. The travelling is so bad that I can hardly 
request your attendance, tho’ it would be gratifying. 

Iam Respect’: & truly yrs, 


RicH»: KF. CADLE. 
Col. Boyd. 


[Boyd, IV: 69.] 


A TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
March 224. 1833. 

DEAR Sir,—I have so far complied with the request of 
Mr. Ellis as to prepare a rough draught of a constit™ for 
a Temperance & Reform Soc’: but, previously to sending 
it to him, I am anxious to submit it to you. Will you do 
me the favour of reading it & expressing your views re- 
specting it? I should be happy to know what alterations 
or additions you would approve of. I will not give you 
the trouble of writing but will call in a short time. 

Respectfy: & truly Your’s, 


RicH? F. CAaDLe. 
Col. Boyd. 
{[Boyd, IV: 70.] 


CAPTIOUS CRITICISM OF CADLE. 
April 27th. 1833, 


DEAR S1r,—I return the books which you lent to me & 
am much indebted to you for their use. 

I have understood that my presence at the Indian Coun- 
cil held at the Agency in July 1831 & signing my name as 
a witness have been objected to. Previously to my receiv- 
ing such information, I had not a thought that I acted im- 
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properly in so doing. Would you be willing to give me a 
statement in writing of your understanding of the matter 
signed; & of Col. Stambaugh’s views, if you recollect hear- 
ing them expressed, in inviting me to attend? Such a 
statement, with permission to use it, I should regard as a 
very great favour. 
Iam Respectfy. & truly yrs, 
R. F. CADLE. 
Addressed: ‘‘ Henry S. Baird, Esq., Present.” 
[Unbound MSS. ] 


WHAT BAIRD THINKS OF IT. 
[Baird’s draft of his reply.] 

DEAR Sir,—I received your note of the 27th inst. and 
owe you an apology for having so long delayed an answer 
to it. 

You inform me that “your presence at the indian coun- 
cil held at the Agency house in July 1831 & signing your 
name as a witness have been objected to”"— and ask “ if 
I would be willing to give you a statement in writing of 
my understanding of the matter signed; & of Col. Stam- 
baugh’s views, if I heard them expressed, in inviting you 
to attend "— With cheerfulness I comply with your request 
and give you all the information within my knowledge rel- 
ative to the matter. On the day previous to the council, 
Col. Stambaugh sent by his interpreter a general invita- 
tion to the citizens of the Bay, to attend the council on the 
following day. Such invitations are at all time customary 
at Indian councils — On the occasion alluded to, special in- 
vitations were sent to several of Col. S’s friends —I believe 
you received one. At the council most of the citizens & 
several officers of the Army attended; many from motives 
of curiosity —few or none at all from interest or feelings 
unfriendly to either of the parties concerned in a long ex- 
isting controversy —having received an invitation I at- 
tended. Upon the opening of the council Col. S. addressed 
the indians upon matters relative to their treaty with the 
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government — And after an answer thereto from the men- 
ominee chiefs, an instrument was presented to, and signed. 
by, them, which was witnessed by all or most of the citi- 
zens present—I heard the paper read, but do not now 
recollect what were its contents —I believe, however, that 
it was an assent, on the part of the Menominees to certain 
modifications & additions made to the treaty between them 
the Gov. of the U. S. & the N. Y. Indians. This was the 
view which I entertained at the time & still do of that in- 
strument — Ifthere was any other matter contained therein, 
I am not aware of it— With regard to Col. S’s. views in 
inviting you to attend the council—I considered it as a 
mark of respect, in addition to which I would remark that 
he in his speech to the indians made an allusion to the 
Green Bay mission of which you were superintendent — 
& recommended to the Menominee Indians to send their 
children to it, for instruction and education —I am under 
the impression, that Col. S. also made a remark, in my 
presence, either previous to or at the council that he wished 
you to be present, as he had addressed or wished to ad- 
dress the indians relative to the mission school — 

I cannot conceive how any person can think there was 
any impropriety in your attending the council—It has at 
all times been customary for all citizens to attend similar 
conventions. That there was any intention of enlisting 
the feelings of the spectators in favor of either tribe, I 
am not aware; I attended under no such impression — And 
I do not hesitate to assert, that your motive in attending, 
was of the most disinterested nature. Any person enter- 
taining views unfavorable to you, or objecting to your 
presence, on that day, must be actuated by unfriendly feel- 
ings and entirely ignorant of your character & conduct.— 
If the practice of every moral & religious duty —and an 
upright & impartial deportment, should exempt a man 
from the tongue of calumny & detraction, I believe you 
should be clear of its effects. It affords me much pleasure 
in bearing witness to your impartial conduct, since my ac- 
quaintance with you—I presume that any thing which 
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Ican say will be of little benefit to you. Should you deem 
however, this statement of any avail you are at perfect 
liberty to use it in any way you may deem proper. In con- 
clusion, Dear Sir, to remark, that I much regret to hear 
your determination to withdraw from the superintendence 
of the G. B. mission. That institution which you have so 
long managed with so much satisfaction to the inhabitants, 
will severely feel your loss —I sincerely believe that every 
citizen will deeply regret your departure from amongst 
us —and all unite in fervent hopes for your temporal wel- 
fare & eternal happiness. Believe me, Sir, with much 
esteem & respect your sincere friend. HS. B: 
[Unbound MSS.] 


TO LAWE. 
May 20th. 1833. 

DEAR SIR,— May I take the liberty of writing a few lines 
to you on the subject respecting which I conversed with 
you a short time ago; viz, the exertion of your influence to 
induce the parents of the children now at the Mission to be 
satisfied with the continuance of their children at this 
school after my departure from it? Another Superintendt 
will no doubt be appointed this summer; & no change has 
taken place in the management of the school, which is still 
under the direction of the Gen!- Missy: Socy: of the P. E. 
Church. The Bishop of New York has recommended this 
Mission recently to the patronage of that Diocese, & my 
solicitude respects: its pecuniary difficulties has been lat- 
terly much relieved. I withdraw from the superintendance 
from perfect exhaustion by its many cares & perplexities, 
& from the expediency of my publicly defending it from 
the secret accusations of a few unprincipled men. When 
I shall be separated from it, I can speak & write more 
plainly & more regardless of consequences which will then 
affect myself alone. I should be happy to make any ar- 
rangement in my power that would meet the views & wishes 
of the parents that have committed their children to this 
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school, whom I have sought to satisfy by attention to the 
health, improvement & comfort of their children dur the 
period of my residence at Green Bay. These objects I will 
provide for before my retirement from the Mission. I feel 
greatly interested in its prosperity, & should deeply lament 
if my withdrawal from it proved the slightest occasion of 
injury to it. On my own account I am anxious that no 
children should be removed; and if, as opportunity may be 
given, you would use your influence to prevail upon their 
parents to allow them to remain, you would confer upon 


me a great favour. 
I remain 


Respectfy. & truly your’s 


RicH? F. CaDLe. 
Hon. John Lawe. Present. 


[Unbound MSS.] 


REASONS FOR RESIGNING. 
May 27th. 1833. 
(Private.) ; 


DEAR S1R,— Unless I should receive this week very unex- 
pected intelligence & such as would absolutely constrain me 
to continue at the Mission, I propose to retire from it on the 
1st of June next, on which day four years of service will have 
been completed by me.’ I regret to be under the neces- 
sity of leaving this school before the arrival of another 
superintendent; but I have sought to procure the appoint- 
ment of one—& it has at length become necessary for 
me to vindicate the Mission and myself publicly, & in 
order to do so without restraint I think that I must leave 
it. Reparation is due to me from New York, & while such 
is the case I do not feel able to act as Supt: I am also in- 
vincibly reluctant to contract any further pecuniary obli- 
gations, & greatly desirous of obtaining a station where I 
shall not be exposed to the unjust attacks to which I have 


a te a ee ee 
1See ante, p. 412, note, showing that he had sent to the D. & F.M. 
Society a letter of resignation dated June 16, 1832, but had been induced 


to continue.— Eb. 
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been subjected. I am under many obligations to you for 
your kindness to myself, & your interest in the welfare 
of this school; and now respectfully & earnestly solicit a 
continuance of your good offices in its behalf. Iam deeply 
grateful for the aid extended to this Mission by the War 
Dept: in its time of want & danger. For what you was 
pleased to write to Mr. Herring ' with regard to my remain- 
ing at the Mission I am thankful; but the ordinary cares & 
anxieties of overseeing it, in addition to the considerations 
mentioned above, induce in me a strong desire for a re- 
moval from it. At the first opportunity that offers I will 
shew you the necessity of my appearing before the public 
& of exhibiting the true character of the Rev. Hleazer 
Williams, of whose injuries to myself & the Mission I 
have convincing proof.’ If redress should be given to 
me soon: I have written to D™ Rudd that I should be con- 
tent that my letters be not published. And did I not hope 
to receive reparation from N. Y. I should be compelled to 
seek it at the hands of a civil tribunal. I shall request the 
Editor of the Gospel Messenger (Dt Rudd) to send a copy 
of each number containing my letters, in the event of their - 
publication, to the Sec’: of War, to whom on private & pub- 
lic accounts I feel bound to submit my answer to what has 
been said to the prejudice of this Mission. I hope he will 
not think I have taken too great a liberty. May I enquire 
if I can procure at the Agency a copy of Col. Stambaugh’s 
address to the Menominees July 18» 1831? Assome preju- 
dice has been excited against me in consequence of my at- 
tending at his request at the Agency on that day, and as I 
subsequently wrote in terms of commendation of particular 
passages in his address, [ should be grateful to obtain a 
copy in order to the justification of my expressions of 
praise. Those expressions I should repeat if necessary 
for undoubtedly the advice he gave to the Indians, to which 
I referred, was most salutary. Further — This Mission was 
[eR GLE Mie see 
1K. Herring, commissioner of Indian affairs.— Ep. 
? See ante, p. 424, for Dr. Kemper’s opinion of Williams.— Ep. 
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designed peculiarly for the benefit of the Menominees, and 
I have exerted myself considerably to prevail on them to 
send their children to it for instruction. On the eve of 
leaving it, it would be some satisfaction to me to have 
their testimony respecting the manner in which I have dis- 
charged my duties to them. And now having finished writ- 
ing what relates to my public affairs, allow me to thank 
you for your hospitable offer to my sister & myself. If we 
are not at liberty to avail ourselves of it, we are truly sen- 
sible of the kindness which dictated it. I could be no 
where else more happy: but I may remain at Green Bay 
for several weeks, & hence I cannot think of troubling you. 
Possibly I may leave it in a week or two, but probably I 
shall stay for a longer time, & until I can form some plan 
for the future. But while I linger here, it will afford me 
the greatest gratification to visit you as frequently as shall 
be in my power. I will call on you this week to converse 
with you on the topics of the former part of this letter. 
I am Respectfy: & truly your’s, 
RicH»? F’. CADue£. 
Col. George Boyd, Agency House. 
{[Boyd, IV: 72.] 


LACK OF INDIAN APPRECIATION. 


GREEN Bay June 18th. 1833. 

DEAR Sir,— Will you excuse my asking at this time the 
great favour (for the welfare of this institution is an object 
deeply interesting to me) of your recommendation, to such 
an extent as your judgment may approve of & in sucha 
manner as you may deem most expedient, of this school to 
the Menominees who will be assembled here on the 20*- 
inst.? Would not his Exc’. Gov. Porter be willing to ad- 
vise them to send their children to it for instruction? 
When I think of the large donations of the War Dep*- to 
this establishment, I cannot but regret that so few full-blood 
Menominee children have been committed to it. A good 
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opportunity will soon be presented for directing the atten- 
tion of the people of this Tribe to this subject; & my 
gratitude would be great if, not thinking my request to be 
unreasonable, you could comply with it. 

I remain Respectf’: & truly, Yours, 


RicwH»: F. CADLE. 
Col. George Boyd, U. S. I. A. at G. B. 


P. S. The Gov? mentioned to me yesterday that he 
would attend the examination of the Miss®. school. 1 
should feel much honoured if you should be able to be 
present at it —It will commence at 9 o’clock this morning. 


Resp’: & truly yrs. 


Uae xa Gs 
[Boyd, IV: 73.] 


AID FROM WAR DEPARTMENT. 
(Private.) 
G. B. July 14th 1833. 

DEAR SIR,—I write a few lines hastily to you, expecte: 
to leave to morrow morné: in the Steam Boat. Accept my 
cordial thinks for all yr kindness. May I particularly re- 
quest you will visit the Miss" as often as you can in my ab- 
sence, & may I commend my sister to your care? If from 
any cause she should find the Miss": House an unpleas* res- 
idence, would you do me the great favour to receive her as 
one of yr family till my return? I write this without con- 
sulting her. I am in hopes of returns: in Sept? 

In a letter of the Sec’ of the Miss. Socy: dated June 12¢- 
last is the follows sentence— “Mr. N.” (Nicklin) “ had 
“ several interviews with Secy: Cass & succeeded in procur- 
“ing $1500. with the promise of more so soon as cer- 
“tificate of the expense of the Socy- incurred by the erec- 
“tion of addit! buildss in /31 & /82. shall have been rec@ 
“by the War Dept from the Ind. Agent at G. B.” Ihave 
taken the liberty of copying the foregoing as I shall not 
have the pleasure of seeing you again, & I submit it with 
the greatest respect. May I not indulge the hope of hear- 
ing from you while I am absent? Should you ever write 
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will you please direct to the care of Rev. M™ Van Pelt? 
Philad*? I will transmit to you a copy of the expenses of 
buildse- from Detroit if possible. I regret that I cannot 
wait upon Black Hawk.’ Be pleased to remember me to. 
Mrs & Miss Boyd, to whom I now bid farewell & to all your 
family. Excuse this letter, & believe me 

Very Respectfy. & truly Your’s 


RicH»: F. CapDLe. 
Col. George Boyd. 


[Boyd, IV: 74.] 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 


Mission Buildings Wrovied in 18380. 

A mission house of 40 ft by 30 ft. 2 stories high, with 
an attached building of 30 ft. by 18 ft., 17 1-2 stories high: 
a school house of 30 ft. by 20 ft. 1 story high. Log sta- 
ble — drain — 2 out-houses — well & scuttle work. 


Particulars. 

Digging cellar and drain $40.00 

Laying foundation of Miss» H. & piers of school & wall 
[& cellar 221.00 
Contract for carpenter work of Miss» H. & back builds 2000.00 
6s se ff school 320.00 
For 19000 bricks 111.66. 
Plastering Miss» builds 437.85. 

Addit] stone — counts bricks—laying addit! piers — 

laying hearths — & laying bricks 115.10 
prepars stone for chimney of schoolhouse 1.50: 


Extra work before completion of carpenter contracts 
viz. 3 inside doors —a stoop of 30 ft. by 544 ft. 
partits around stairs of 2d floor of back builds 
a garret stairs— 2 garret windows. 1 additl windw 


in school h. 66.50 
Boardg round piers of schoo] house 3.00: 
ati oie ee 


1See ante, p. 295, note 2. 
2In April, 1833, Black Hawk and his fellow prisoners were taken from 


Jefferson Barracks (St. Louis) to Washington, thence to Fortress Monroe, 
where they were incarcerated until June 4; a tour was then made through 
the eastern cities, the party returning to Fort Armstrong (Rock Island), 


Aug. 1.— Ep. 
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Boxes for drain 12.50 
Garret floor 13.00 
ceiling round the garret 8.00 
2 out-houses 18.00 
Shelving 5 closets 5.00 
Finishing 1 pantry 2.00 
Permanent desks and benches for schoolhouse 30.00 
Drawing bricks 24.00 
Log stable 15.00 
Tron $5. $4.93. $1.31. $10.35. 21.59 
Making 11 bars 2.00 
well 19.50 
Scuttle work — applied in 1831 3.50 

$3490.70 


Mission Buildings erected in 1831-2. 


Barn & Shed —former 40 ft. by 30 ft. latter 30 ft. by 20 ft. $400.00 
Baking & washing House — 30 ft. by 20 ft. — 1 story high — accor- 
ding to contract, includg some appurtenances for 
baking & washing, $393.50: 2 extra windows $5.00: 
crane 81 cents, 399.31 
Mission House 50 ft. by 30 ft., 2 stories high, with a back 
building 80 ft. by 2 stories high — piazza & wash- 


room, 4400.00 

Drain 39.07 

New well — platform for first well — & 2 out-houses 84.86 

School house of 30 ft. by 20 ft. 321.67 

$5644.91 

75 rods board fence & 6 gates, 125.50 

Fence of Burying ground 36.00 
Val. of 136 acres, or about that no, of lot No. 18, quit- 

claimed. by Mr. Porlier 400.00 

$6206.41 

Improvements of 1830 3490.70 

$9697.11 


New Yorx Augt 3d 1833. 
Dear Sir,— The foregoing is, according to the best of 
my knowledge an accurate statement of the expenditures 
of the D. & F. Missy: soc. of the P. E. Ch. at Green Bay 
in land, buildings & improvements. 
Respectfy- submitt4- 


Rico? F. CAapDLa. 
Col. Geo. Boyd, U. 8S. I. A. at G. B. ‘ 
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(Private.) 
N. Y. Aug. 34 1833. 

DEAR Sir,— I hope that yourself and family have been 
well since I had the pleasure of seeing you. My mother’s 
family I had the gratification of finding in good health. At 
last I have prepared a statement of the builds. expenses at 
G. B. I had thought of doing it at Detroit, but I could not 
conveniently make the copy till my arrival in N. Y. I 
reached this place yesterday morning, & have not as yet 
made any calls. On the 6th inst I expect to go to Philad:- 
At detroit I saw the Gov. I think it is probable that I 
shall set: out on my return to G. B. in the course of this 
month. As yet I have formed no plans for my future 
course, but will doubtless make some arrangements after 
a conference with the com:—I hope that you will be able 
to visit my sister sometimes. Be pleased to give my re- 
spects to Mts Boyd—to Miss Boyd — Mr. William & all 
your family. 

‘ I remain, Respectf’: & truly yrs. 


RicH» F. CADLE. 
Col. Boyd, G. B. 
Addressed: ‘Col. George Boyd, U.S. Ind. Agent at Green Bay, M. T.” 


[Unbound MSS. ] 


[Letter mutilated ; probable words or parts of words missing, in brackets. ] 
PHILADELPHIA Avg, 9th. 1833. 

DEAR S1r,—I took the liberty of forwarding to you from 
N. Y. on the 34 inst. a statement of the expenditures of 
the D. & F. Miss’: Socy: of the P. E. Ch: at Green Bay on 
account of Buildings and improvements amounting [to] 
$9697.11. Since my arrival here [I havle under[st]ood that 
the War Dep* will not [take] into [consijderation the sum 
pd for the claim [of Mr.] Porlier being $400.00, nor for 
fences being $161.50. The whole amount therefore paid 
by the Miss’: So[cy: for bulildings Lis] $9135.61: viz, $3490.70 
for the first Mis[s™ bui]ldings— and $5644.91 for the build- 
ings of 1831 & 1[832.] The items of these accounts will 
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soon be in your hands; & for all of them I obtained receipts 
from the contractors, which receipts are now in the posses- 
sion of the Exec: Com. Your certificate with regard to the 
buildings of 1831 & 1832 is, I believe, especially requested 
by the Com: and if my assurance as to those expenditures 
is of any avail I hereby give it. Additional assurance might 
be procured at G. B. if requisite: for instance the contract 
for the Mission H. for $4400.00 was made with M* Williams 
& Smith, both of whom are at the Bay — for the Barn & 
Shed for $400.00 with W. Dickinson —for the Baking & 
washing House for $393.50 with the Mess's Irwins—for 2 
extra windows with do—for a crane = 81 cents, I think, 
with the Messts Irwins—for schoolhouse for $321.67 with 
D. Whitney, being part of sum pd him-—-for chain for 
$39.07 —viz $10.00 to L. Boudoin Oct. 12, 1831—to do 
‘$6.00 Dec. 8. 1831—to D. Whitney for plank $8.82 March 
21. 18832—for one load of stone $1.25 and maks: boxes & 
hauling planks $10.00 to Mess's Irwins Feb. 4. 18832—and 
$3.00 to D. Whitney May 17. 1832 for 3 perches of stone — 
for new well, 2 platforms, & outhouse pd Mess‘ Irwins 
Aug. 10. 1882 $73.26—for another outhouse $11.60 pd to 
EK. Hart Aug. 6. 1881. 

For [all of t]hese sums I have long since certif[ied] & 
indeed [sum torn out] in addition, the val. of 2 caldrons 
perm|{anently]| fixed in the Wash House; but which are n[ot 
in]cluded in the statement given [to] you, [but are re-] 
ported to the Miss’. Soc’: under the [head] of mer[chan- ] 
dise. If you should feel at lib[erty] to give [a] certificate 
respects: the buildings [as] above described, the interests 
of the Mission would be promoted, & the Socy- would, Iam 
confident, be under great obligations to you. Mr Nicklin, 
who has acted for the Socy: at Washington, will sail for 
Hngland on the 20¢ of next month; & were it possible for 
your certificate, should you favour the Com: with one, to 
reach Washington previously, I believe that there would 
be no delay on the part of the War Dept- to grant to the 
Miss’: Soc’: a considerable allowance on the account of 
the expenses of buildings. With great thankfulness for 
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all past kindnesses, and with my respects to M's Boyd, to 
Miss Boyd, & all your family 
I remain, 
Respectfy: & truly your’s, 


RicH? F. Ca 
Col. George Boyd, U. S. I. A. at G. B. thet 


(Boyd, IV: 75.] 


A DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 
Dec. 18th. 1833. 

DEAR Sir,— Having omitted giving notice on Sunday 
last of the appointment of a day of Thanksgiving, I take 
the liberty of writing that there will be morn®: service to 
morrow at the Miss": School house — that being the day set 
apart by the civil author’: of the Terr’: as a day of Thanks- 
give 

On Monday next, the 234 inst. there will be an examina- 
tion of the Mission School commencing at 9 o’clock, A. M: 
& if yourself & family can conveniently attend, I should 
feel under great obligations to you. 

I am Respectfy: & truly Yrs, 


R. F. CADLE. 
Col. Boyd. F 
[Boyd, IV:°78.] 


TO BAIRD. 
GreEeEN Bay Jany. 14th. 1834, 
Dear Sir,—I write this private note to solicit that, in 
case you should not be pledged otherwise, you would un- 
dertake my defence or that of this Mission in the event of a 


public defence being necessary.’ 
I remain Respectfy: & truly Your’s, 
RicH»: F,. CADLE. 
Henry S. Baird Esq. Present. 
[Unbound MSS.] 


1 See ante, p. 419, note 3, for statement of the violent attack on Cadle., 
made by enemies of the mission because of the whipping and hair-cropping 
by his assistants, the night of Dec. 24, 1833, of eleven of the pupils who 
had been riotous. This incident gave rise to a long and bitter contro- 
yersy, which greatly injured the mission.— Ep. 
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Jany. 20, /34. 

DEAR Sir,— May I trouble you with the inquiry as to the 
powers given by the statutes of the Terr’ or the Common 
Law to masters of apprentices & Teachers of children? If 
in the kind or degree of punishment lately authorized by 
me I have exceeded just limits, I must be content to bear 
the reproach; but if I have not, it is right that the re- 
proach should rest elsewhere. I wish to attach yr opinion 
on this subject to a report to the Soc’. which report may 
possibly be published by them. Excuse me for the trouble 
which I am asking at your hands. 

Iam Resp’: & truly yrs, 


R. F. Cape. 
H. S. Baird Esq. 


[Unbound MSS.] 


CALLED TO RECTORSHIP OF TRINITY. 


Trinity Church. 

The services of the Episcopal Church, have been per- 
formed in this Village, with slight intermissions, once on 
each Lord’s day, by the Superintendent of the Green Bay 
Mission School, for nearly a year. About two months 
since, a Congregation was organized here, under the above 
name, and Wardens and Vestrymen chosen. 

The Executive Committee of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the P. E. Church of the U. S. was 
applied to in August last, for aid in the ministration of the 
Gospel, and in reply, passed a resolution constituting Na- 
varino one of their Missionary stations, and appropriating 
$250 for the support of the Missionary for the first year: 
in addition to which, a sum amounting to nearly $220 was 
raised for the support of such Missionary, by private sub- 
scriptions in this Village. No Missionary having yet 
been appointed for this station by the Committee, the fol- 
lowing Resolution was passed at a late Meeting of the 
Wardens and Vestrymen. 

“RESOLVED, That the thanks of the Wardens and 
Vestrymen of Trinity Church, Navarino, be respectfully 
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presented to the Rev. Rich’d F. Cadle for his gratuitous 

services to this congregation for the past season, and that 

he be invited to take the Rectorship of said Church.” 
[Green Bay Intelligencer, Jan. 22, 1834.] 


ASSISTANCE ACKNOWLEDGED. 


The undersigned thankfully acknowledges the payment 
of the following sums, in order to the reduction of the Tax 


of the Green Bay Mission. 
RicH’pD F.. CADLE, 


Superintend’t. 
GREEN Bay Jan. 27, 1834. 


D. Whitney Six dollars. 
L. Groom Five 66 
J. M’ Carty Two 66 
J. W. Conroe Two ae 
H. Minuse Two sas 
J. Lawe Three ‘‘ 
H. S. Baird One oe 
J. Redline One ‘6 
C. M’ Williams One be 
D. Ward One ve 
Mr. Eberts One es 
Mr. Caldwell Twentyfive cents. 
Mr. Matthews Fifty cents. 
N. Perry Fifty cents. 


{Intelligencer, Feb. 5, 1834.] 


BAIRD’S INFLUENCE SOUGHT. 
Green Bay, Feby. 34. 1834. 
DEAR S1r,—I expect to retire from all care of the Mis- 
sion on Wednesday next, the 5th inst. at 11 o’clock A. M., 
and I am desirous of stating to such of my friends as may 
favour me with their attendance at the Mission at that time 
+he reasons which have led me to such a course. I would be 
be very happy if it should be in your power & in that of 
your father to be present. I am greatly indebted to you 


31 
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for the letter with which you recently favoured me in an- 
swer to a note of inquiry on my part. May I solicit an- 
other favour? It is that you would act as legal advisor of 
the Mission during the period of my sister’s remaining in 
that establishment & until the arrival of a Sup* Some 
efforts will perhaps be made by the evil-disposed to remove 
children boarding at the Mission. You have influence with 
the French inhabitants, and when infiuence will avail it is 
a better instrument to employ than authority & power. If 
there should arise cases rendering a resort to legal meas- 
ures probable, may I request that the indentures be well 
examined previously? Iam aware that I am asking you to 
undertake an office that may be something troublesome, 
but I trust that you will not refuse my request. May I be 
allowed further to say that I have the fullest confidence that 
the Exec. Com: will render satisfactory compensation for 
any trouble, to which you may in consequence be subjected? 
I rem" Respectfy: & truly yrs, 
R. F. CADLe. 
Addressed: ‘‘ Henry S. Baird, Esq., Present.’’ 
Indorsed: ‘‘R. F. Cadle, 3 Feby, 1834.’’ 
[Unbound MSS.] 


COMPLAINT OF ILLEGAL TREATMENT. 


(Confidential.) 
Feb. 27. 1834. 


DEAR Sir,—TI wrote sometime ago to the Governor respecting 
the illegal treatment received by me & soliciting From him such 
reparation as. was in his power to give to me. 

A copy of this letter I will shew you by the first con- 
venient opportunity. 

I think it proper to communicate this fact to you, while 
I request that it may not be mentioned by you. 

IT remain Resp’: & truly yrs, 


Col. Boyd. xe ip CADLE. 


[Boyd, IV: 82.] 
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TO BAIRD. 
: G. B. March 7th. 1834, 


DEAR SiR,— Accompanying this note by the hands of Mr 
Groom is a report of the Proceedings before Lewis [Louis] 
Grignon. I should be deeply indebted to you, if after ex- 
aminin® it, you would certify (in such terms as you think 
proper) that it is a substantially accurate report. 

May I consult you on the propriety of obtaining affidavits 
from the assist*s contradicts: false statem*s- in the last num- 
ber of the Intelligencer? —& also whether, if the state- 
ments’ can be proved to be false, I could not prosecute the 
writer for slander—«&, if I can whether it would be ex- 
pedt to do so? I do not wish to trouble you to prepare a 
written communicat* on these points; but I should be much 
obliged to you to consider them; &, should you be in this 
neighbourhood within a few days, if you would verbally 
give me your opinion it would be a great favour. 

Iam Respectfy: & truly yrs, 


R. F. Cape. 
Addressed: ‘‘ Henry S. Baird Esq., Present.’’ 


[Unbound MSS. ] 


March 15th. 1834. 
DEAR a —It was my intention when I saw you yes- 
terday to publish an extend‘ article in the Intelligencer, 
& hence I took the liberty of troubling you to call on me. 
I have for a reason, which I will disclose to you, concluded 
to defer the publication of it at this place at least for the 
present. I have however prepared a short note for publi- 
cation. I write these few lines in explanation of my not 
acting as I gave you reason to expect I would act; & at an 
early convenient time I will mention the cause which has 
led me to delay the publication of my reply. 
I am Respectf’. & truly yrs, 
R. F. CADLE. 
Addressed: ‘‘H. §. Baird Esq., Present.”’ 
[Unbound MSS.] 
and dated ‘‘ Navarino, Feb. 25, 1834.” See ante, p. 419, note 3.— Ep. 
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TO BOYD. 
G. B. March 15th. 1834. 

DEAR Sir,— After the trouble which you took on my ac- 
count yesterday, I feel bound to mention to you before my 
departure for the Grand Kakalin the course which I have 
decided on pursuing. I have restrained my strongest feel- 
ings & kept back the extended vindication of the Mission 
which I had prepared. But something seemed to be required 
of me at this present time: & I have justsent to M™ Ellis a 
brief note for publication.’ This note is to the follow®: ef- 
fect. I promise in due time to prove the author signed 
Orion a calumniator; & state that I have asked of the 
Socy: the benefit of a trial; requests: them to deal with me 
accords: to the rigour of the ecclesiastical laws to which I 
am subject if the charges of Orion should be substantially 
proved to be true, or, if shewn to be false, that they will 
publish his name as aslanderer. This is the substance of 
my note for the Intelligencer. 

Iam Respectf’. and truly Yrs, 


R. FY Capi 
Col. Boyd. 
[Boyd, IV: 83.] 


Monday March 31st. 1834 

DEAR Sir,—I received a note from you yesterday on my 
return from Duck Creek, and will attend to it this day. 
Excuse me for having neglected the matter to which it 
refers. 

It seems to me desirable that the corporation of Christ 
Church Menomineeville should not become extinct; and as 
this is the day appointed by its constitution for the elec- 
tion of officers I have thought it expedient to give notice 
that there will be a meeting for such purpose at my room 


a ee eens Neen ean ee sien 


‘Published in the Intelligencer for March 19. See ante, p. 420.— Ep. 
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at 10 o’clock P. M. this day. Should it be in your power 
to be present, I should be greatly gratified.’ 
Respectfy: & truly yrs, 
Col. Boyd. R. F. Cape. 
[Boyd, IV: 86.] 


CADLE’S SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Miss. Rooms, Puiuapa 15th July 1 
Messrs. Boyd Baird & Irwin ; eee 


GENTLEMEN,— Your communication of the 20t Ultimo. 
was duly received and laid before the Exec. Com: with all 
possible despatch 

At a meeting of that body held on the 14+» Inst. the fol- 
lowing minute was unanimously adopted 

“Whereas The Revr@ Mr Cadle did by letter, dated Jan- 
uary 15*2 1833 in consideration of the peculiar embariss- 
ments of the Green Bay Mission at that time, relinquish 
to the Society, for the benefit of that Mission, his salary 
due from the 1st of June 1832 to the above date. viz the 
sum of $250 and also his claim upon the Soc. for $278.36 
as a donation. And whereas he also stated to the Exec. 
Com: at; or about that time, that it was his wish not to 
receive any thing further for whatever services it might be 
in his power to render to the mission, & in agreement with 
which wish he has not drawn for any Salary from the above 
date of June 1832... And Whereas the Exec. Com. by a 
resolution adopted in March 1833 declined the acceptation of 
the Revrt Mr Cadle’s donation & requested him to draw 
at that time for the sum of $528.364 which he has not done: 
and whereas there appears to be due the Revr@. Mr. Cadle, 
for Salary from July 15% 1833 to June the 1st 1834 — the 
time of his resignation the additional sum of $550. 

Resolved. That The Revr@ M* Cadle. in consideration 
of the facts stated in a communication of June 20th 1834 
from Col". G. Boyd, Henry S. Baird & Alex". J. Irvine a 
committee of Christ Church Green Bay Ought to draw upon 


1 A gimilar note to Baird is in possession of the Society.—- Ep. 
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the Treasurer of the Society for at least the whole amount 
of his Salary viz. for $800., which he is hereby authorised 
to do. The aforesaid sum of $278.36 being of itself a liberal 
donation from M* Cadle to this Mission.” 

I have this day written to Mr Cadle requesting him to 
gratify the Exec: Com. by acting without delay in accord- 
ance with their opinion & wishes as above expressed. 

Very Respecy: 
PETER VAN PELT Sec: 


Messrs. Boyd, Baird & Irwin Com: of the Wardens & Vestry 


of Christ Ch. Gr. Bay 
{[Boyd, IV: 90.] 


TO MEET MILNOR AND KEMPER. 
July 17th. 1834. 
DEAR Sir,— Will you please excuse my sister & myself 
this day, as we are not at liberty? The Gent™- arrived at 
the Mission are the Rev. Dr. Milnor & the Rev. Dr. Kem- 
per — who are distinguished, able & excellentmen. I hope 
it will be in your power to call on them. They will stay 
several days —I will visit Duck Creek.’ 
Yrs Resp’: & truly 


Col. Boyd R. F. Cape. 
[Boyd, IV: 91.] 


AN INVITATION ACCEPTED. 
July 24. 1834. 

DEAR Sir,—It will give the Rev. Dt- Milnor & the Rev. 
Dt Kemper great pleasure to accept the invitation to your 
house to morrow,—if—in consequence of an engagement 
previously made to visit the Grand Kakalin on that day — 
they could take the liberty of asking you to appoint the 
hour of dinner at 1 o’clock.? My sister & myself will be 
very happy to accompany them. 

With great respect & truth, 1am Yrs, 

Col. Boyd. R. F. Cade. 

[Boyd, IV: 92.] 


1The D. & F. M. Society conducted another mission there.— Ep. 
2 See ante, p. 415.— Ep. 
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GOVERNMENT AID ASSURED. 


DEPARTMENT OF WaR 
Orrice Inpran AFFarRs. 
July 28. 1834. 

Sir,— Your letter of the 30% Ult: has been received. 
The provision made for the education of the New York 
Indians, in the treaty with the Chippewas Menomonees and 
Winnebagoes of 11th of August 1827, appears to be suffi- 
cient to render an application of a part of the Civilisation 
Fund for this object unnecessary. 

The 5th Article of that treaty provides, that the sum of 
Fifteen hundred dollars shall be annually thereafter appro- 
priated as long as Congress thinks proper, for the educa- 
tion of the children of the tribes, parties hereto, and of the 
New York Indians. 

It is true that the 5th Article of the treaty with the Men- 
omonees of 8th Feby. 1834 provides for an addition to this 
annuity of Five hundred dollars, and for the application of 
the whole sum to the education of the children of the Men- 
omonee Indians. As the Chippewas, Winnebagoes & New 
York Indians were not parties to this treaty, no construc- 
tion can be given to this provision, which shall deprive 
them of the benefits, conferred by the treaty of Butte des 
Mortes. 

In selecting children therefore, to be educated at M™ 
Cadles School, under the letter from this office of inst, 
and whose education is to be charged upon the annuity of 
Fifteen hundred dollars for this year, you will be at lib- 
erty to take children of either and all the tribes or bands. 
The object of the Oneida petition will probably be satis- 
factorily accomplished in this way. 

The rule of distribution in ordinary cases would be the 
ratio of the numbers of those tribes. But you will con- 
sider that the Menomonees the last year received the ex- 
clusive benefit of this fund. 

As the schools are to be supported in the Nation, after 
the present year, it is desirable that the annuity should be 
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regarded and used as a common fund. It will thus become 
a source of common interests and views. 
Very Respectfully Your Obt. Servt 
W. WarD 
For E. HERRING, Com. 


Col George Boyd, Green Bay M. Tv. 
[Boyd, IV: 93.] 


A PAMPHLET ATTACK. 


Duck Creek Aug. 25th. 1834. 

DEAR Si1r,—I have just heard from my sister that the 
pamphlet of Jos. Dickinson has been published. I have 
not seen it; but may I earnestly ask you to examine it 
closely, so as to inform me on my arrival at Green Bay 
whether or not I can prosecute him for slander? Will you 
oblige me by attending to this request? It is my expecta- 
tion to be at the Bay this week — &, if I can prosecute him, 
I should like to do it immediately while the court is in ses- 
sion. You need not write to me, as I trust shortly to see 


you. 
Iam Respectfy: & truly yrs, 


R. F. CaDLe. 
H, S. Baird, Esq., Green Bay. 


[Unbound MSS.] 


AFFAIRS AT DUCK CREEK MISSION. 


[Letter mutilated ; probable words or parts of words missing, in brackets. ] 
Duck Cresx, Sept: 2d 1834. 
Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of sending to you from 
this seat of science & refinement! a late publication re- 
specting China & one or two Museums which I hope will 


‘On finally resigning from the superintendency of the Green Bay mission, 
Cadle for a time took charge of that to the Oneidas, at Duck Creek. After- 
wards he became chaplain at Forts Winnebago and Crawford, and in 1841 
the superior at Nashotah House. He died at Seaford, Del., in 1857, aged. 
60 years. He was of a family of ten children, none of whom married, and 


all are now dead; hissister Mary, the last of the family, died in New York, 
in October, 1896, aged 88.— Ep. 
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be interesting. I also forward Mr Ellis’ letter respect- 
ing Prickett’s opposition to the Mission in 1831 for your 
private perusal. You was correct in speaking of it as. 
occuring at Philad*: I had been under the impression 
from the place the letter was written from that Mt Boyd 
& Mr Van Pelt had visited the Menominees at Washing- 
ton. Prickett had had two children, Elizabeth & Tal- 
bot, boarding at the Mission from Oct. 25. 1829 to Sept. 
25. 1880; and two other children who attended as day- 
scholars for a short time. No charge was ever made to 
him. Perhaps it is not correct to say that I dismissed his 
children; for I wished them to stay if he had been willing 
to allow the[m to remain] without taking them home so: 
frequently as he did. If he insisted on taking them, I told 
him I could not continue the charge of them. My reason 
was, tho’ I did not assign it, that I had no confidence in 
the good ordering of Prickett’s house, & that the evil there 
learned by his children would neutralise the good they 
might acquire at school. He was violent & abusive; and 
like various other foolish persons seemed to think he was 
doing me a great favour in sending his children to the 
Mission. I refer to this matter only to give you correct 
information respectin® it, & not with any wish to injure 
Mr Prickett — whom I have long since forgiven & who is 
not worthy of being my adversary. 

I find that nine Oneidas have died in one week beginning: 
Aug. 25th. last. 

1, Isaac Case, Aug. 25—taken sick near the Brick yard opposite 

Mr Arndt’s— & died on the road 3 miles from the ferry. 

. George Doxtater, Aug. 26—died on the road near Beaverdam. 
. Thomas Reed, Aug. 27 — died near the Brick yard. 
. William Hotchkiss, Aug. 27 —died soon after returns. from G. Bay.. 
John Powlis, Aug. 27— died soon after returne- from.G. Bay 
Mrs Margaret Smith, Aug. 27. 
. Anthony Swamp, Aug. 29. died soon after returns: from G. Bay. 
. Aug 31. Mrs Susan Order. 
. Sept. 1. Mrs Sally Powlis. 


OMAR TP & 


All the men were intemperate; one of the females was. 
so to the last; another had been so till within a month; 
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the last mentioned [two or three words torn off] character, 
Doxtater was taken sick on the road & left alone — his wife 
& child hurried to him as soon as they were informed of 
his state — & remain? with him without other aid while he 
was in a dying condition. He expired the next morning. 
Mrs Smith was attacked at day light & died at two o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day. I have visit? some of 
the sick & requested the Oneidas to inform me if any are 
attacked that I may go to see them as their minister. Dr. 
Worrell! was here yesterday, & will come out again today; 
but so far as my knowledge goes there are not many cases 
at present. In addit™ to intemperance imprudence in diet 
seems to be a cause of this distress*- mortality. On Sunday 
last I had the advantage of having a good interpreter & 
oue of good character —and I preached on the subject of 
drunkenness — & urged the Oneidas never to go to Green 
Bay but when business required their presence there & to 
leave it as soon as possible—to join the Temperance So- 
ciety & to keep their promises — that it was vain for them 
to say they were tempted to drink—that they must as 
christians resist temptation & that they ought to keep out 
of the way of temptation. In the evens of Sunday I mar- 
ried a couple — about 50 Oneidas surrounds: the door yard. 

I renewed yesterday my attention to the school, but I 
have no hopes that I can do much good —I consider chiefly 
in opening it the fulfilment of a promise. 

With my respects to M's & Miss Boyd, 

Iam Resp’: & truly yrs, 


R. F. CapDue. 
Col. Geo. Boyd. 


{Boyd, IV: 95.] 


CADLE TO ELLIS. 
GREEN Bay Oct. 224. 1834. 
DEAR Sir,—I reply to your favor of the 13 inst-_& 
will leave this note in the expectation that you will visit 


1See ante, p. 441, note 3.— Ep. 
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this place before along time. Iam deeply obliged to you — 
to Mrs Whitney for her kind offers—& to M's Doty; but 
I trust that you will consider, if I should be unable to com- 
ply with your request, that the reason will be the peculiar- 
ity of my position before the public. I could have lived 
very happily at Navarino if no difficulties had occurred to 
me. The Oneida chiefs did not meet on the day they had 
informed me they would meet: they met on the 16* inst. 
& after wards called on me, requested me to remain at 
Duck Creek, & stated that they could give me $300. a year. 
As yet [have not returned an answer to this proposition, 
& with regard to it have asked the favour of a few days for 
deliberation. I will write to you again as soon as I can 
decide. I do not certainly know where I shall labour dur- 
ing the winter. Be pleased to mention my obligations to 
Mrs Whitney, for whose kind invitation I shall ever be 


thankful. 
Iam Respectfy: & truly yrs. 


R. F. CADLE. 
A. G. Ellis, Esq., Navarino. 


[MS. loaned by E. H. Ellis.] 


CADLE VS. LOUIS GRIGNON. 


Green Bay Nov. 15, 1834. 

DEAR S1R,—It is my wish to put into the hands of the 
Standing Committee of the Episcopal Church in Michigan 
a copy of my letter to Gov. Porter of last winter in refer- 
ence to Lewis Grignon & such proof as will sustain my 
statement. I have not the slightest inclination to attempt 
interfering with Mr Grignon’s appointment, & desire only 
the possession by my superiors of evidence in support of 
my letter. Should you be disposed to give me however 
briefly a reply to a few inquiries, I would feel under great 
obligations to you, & would limit myself in the use of your 
answer as you might see proper to direct. 
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The following are the questions which Irespectfully sub- 
mit to you — 

1. Was not the warrant against myself & the assist* of 
the Mission informal? 

2. Was the name of any adult prosecutor endorsed on it 
until you required it to be done? 

3. Did L. Grignon allow the defendants to shew on cross 
examination the fault of the complainants? 

4. Did he allow the defendants to shew the fault of the 
complaint by the witnesses of the complainants? 

5. Was not his reason for this last refusal— that no one 
was bound to criminate himself? 

6. Did he not keep the minutes of the evidence in one of 
the cases in the French language? 

7. Did he not express an opinion before the service of 
the warrant unfavourable to some of the defendants? 

8. During the examination did he shew an eagerness to 
effect the object of the prosecutor? 

Ido not solicit you to take the trouble of preparing a 
long communication in reply; & I regret to be under the 
necessity of asking my friends (& one of these I am grate- 
ful that you are) to take any further trouble in my case. 
And I repeat that Iam now seeking only such testimony 
as will make good my statement of last winter. If you 
would give me the benefit of your’s, I will shew to you my 
communication in full before I transmit it to Detroit. 

I remain Respy: & truly yrs, 


R. F. Cape. 
Addressed: ‘‘ Henry S. Baird, Esq., Present.’? 


[Unbound MSS.] 


TO BOYD. 
Duck Creek, Dec. 8th. 1834, 
DEAR Sir,—I was spoken to some weeks ago by Judge 
Arndt in relation to the case of two orphan children now 
experiencing his protection & which he is desirous of plac- 
ing at the Mission. They are quarter-Chippewas; and, as 
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I presume, Mr. Brown’ is unable from his instructions to 
admit them at present among the number supported by 
the Society, it has occurred to me that possibly they might 
be sent to our school at Green Bay in the list of Govern- 
ment-pupils. If this disposal of them could be made, it 
would be very gratifying to my feelings; though I have 
never seen the children referred to, for whom I am inter- 
ested solely in consequence of their state of bereavement. 
Iam Respectfy: & truly Your’s, 
Ricw? F. CapLe. 
Col. George Boyd, U. S. Ind. Agent at Green Bay. 
{Boyd, IV: 99.] 


Duck CREEK Feb. 28th 1835. 
DgeaAR Sir,—I again trouble you with a note & package; 
but I thought that Mt Ward’s kind letter to me required a 
prompt reply, & I have therefore attempted one today — 
which I submit to you. If you think there is any part of 
it that is objectionable, I hope you will retain the letter 
till I go in to Green Bay, & I will write a new one. If you 
approve of it, would it be too much trouble for you to seal 
it & have it put into the Post office? I really am very 
sorry thus to heap communication upon communication; 
but what is necessary to be done I like to do at once, & I 
would wish not to write to Washington without your ac- 
quaintance with all that I write. 
I am Resp’: & truly Yrs. 
R. F. CADLE. 
Col. Geo. Boyd, Agency House. 
{[Boyd, IV: 103.] 


Navarino. Oct. 14th. 1835. 
DEAR SIR,— Since I last saw you I have been constantly 
weighing in my mind the question whether on my own account 


1 Rey. Daniel E. Brown, who succeeded Cadle as superintendent of the 


Green Bay mission.— Ep. 
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& that of the congregation of Christ Church it would be ad- 
visable for me to stay here or gobelow. As it regards myself 
the conclusion to which Ihave comeis, that it would be best 
for me to remove from Navarino. I must therefore throw 
myself on the generosity of those members of the Vestry 
who had expressed themselves as ready to invite me to re- 
main & to whom I had signified my willingness to do so,— 
and solicit from them a release from my informal engage- 
ment. I hope that you will not think me very capricious. 

I believe that no additional member of the Vestry has 
returned to Green Bay since last week, & I presume that 
there could be no meeting of that body to morrow; but I 
am not authorized to say to you that that proposed meeting 
is adjourned. 

With great respect & truth I am yrs, 


RicuH»: F'. CADLE. 
Col. George Boyd, Agency House. 


[Boyd, IV: 115.] 


BROWN TO GRIGNON. 


Misston Buizpines GREEN Bay 
Jany 6th 1836 

Srr,— The Boy you mention left here on the second day 
of the vacation with his mother who came for him & he 
has not yet returned, you probably are aware that during 
the vacation all the children are permitted to visit their 
parents it was under this regulation that Mr Suydam let 
him go on the solicitation of his mother he has been much 
affected with his eyes and our Physician has said it was a 
scroffulous affection we have exhausted all our knowledge 
in trying to relieve him but in vain 

his time will expire on the 8th of March next but could 
you do any thing to restore his sight I should feel it a duty 
to let you take him now for with his eyes in their condi- 
tion he would not be able to attend school —he is naturally 
a bright boy & could he have his sight & an opportunity 
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he would I think make good improvement but unless his. 
eyes are soon relieved I fear he will become blind 
hoping you will be able to 
administer to his relief I 
remain Sir Your very 
obedient humble servant 
DANIEL E Brown Superintendent! 


Louis Grignon Esqr 
[GeeleeP. CX XVI 3,] 


BROWN TO BOYD. 


Mission Buitpines G B 


June 17th 1837 
Coll. Geo Boyd 


DEAR SirR,—It is with much gratification that I learn 
your reappointment to your old Station & tender you my 
hearty congratulation upon the event 

Our Semi Annual Examination will take place on Tues- 
day of next week at 10 oclock A. M. will you be kind 


1The mission family at this time consisted, according to the annual report 
for 1836, of the domestic committee of the D. & F. M. Society, of Rev. Daniel 
E. Brown, superintendent; J. G. Knapp, S. B. Sherwood, Mrs. Brown, 
Miss Sarah Crawford, and Miss Susan Crawford, assistants. April 4, 1836, 
there were ‘‘61 scholars in the mission school — 34 boys and 27 girls. Of 
these, 34 are Menomonees, 7 Chippewas, 3 Osages, 2 Delawares, 10 Oneidas, 
1 Knisteneux, 1 Stockbridge, 1 Brothertown, and 2 whites. Thirty-one 
children of the number, received into the School by the Rev. Mr. Cadle, 
remain. In less than two years, all the boys, and a great proportion of 
the girls, will have left the Mission, by the expiration of their time.” Seven 
of these scholars are supported by individuals; five, at the rate of fifteen 
dollars per annum, and two pay thirty dollars per annum. During the past 
year two boys have absconded from the School, and twelve other children 
have left the mission, by the expiration of their indentures. One of these, 
a Menomonee girl, fourteen years old, in the opinion of Mr. Brown, had 
experienced the renewing influence of the grace of God. She had been 
baptized by him, and admitted to the Communion. Mr. Brown observes: 
‘< If she could have remained with us two years longer, with her knowledge 
of the Menomonee language, she would have made an invaluable teach 


among them.”’— Ep. 
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enough to attend as the Gov" Agent if compatible with 
your other duties. 
Respectfully & affectionately 
Your Obt Servant 


DANIEL EK BROWN Superintendent 
{Unbound MSS.] 


CADLE TO BOYD. 
New Yorx, Augt. 25th. 1837. 

DEAR Sir,— Though I am about writing a few lines to 
you, yet I must promise in candour that I have nothing in- 
teresting to communicate. The newspapers give gloomy 
representations of the state of the country; but in this city 
there is at least an appearance of life & business. This 
business, I suppose, must be confined to cash & retail. 
Specie is a trafficking article instead of being a circulating 
medium. Bank notes are called rags, but they seem to be 
available for all the purposes for which money is used ex- 
cept at the Post office counter. The labouring classes I be- 
lieve suffer much & will probably suffer more for a year to 
come. I fear that a great causeof the asserted general dis- 
tress is—the wild spirit of speculation and extravagance in 
living which has prevailed for some time past — encouraged 
by the action of the general administration in removing 
the public deposits from the late U. S. Bank & in requir- 
ing certain specific payments to be made in specie. By the 
first measure the 80 deposit banks were excited and stimu- 
lated to large issues of paper, & by the latter that paper 
became depreciated. The foreign debt must be paid; & the 
banks having too much sail when the storm came on, 
thought it prudent to shut their ballast in till the storm 
should blow over. I question the honesty of suspending 
payment, while there is money in the purse; & think that 
the universality of suspension alone saves those institutions 
from shame & ruin. Nor can I allow the propriety of 
such suspensions being sanctioned by law, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than an impairing of the obligation of 
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contracts. In the next congress I hope there will be wis- 
dom & strength enough to put down locofocoism, to keep 
from new experiments, to revive the U. S, Bank, and to 
raise our prostrate credit on its legs again. 

Since my arrival here in the latter part of June I have 
Spent some days at Hudson & its vicinity, & visited Goshen 
from which I had been absent seventeen years. I have 
preached four or five Sundays at Fort Hamilton, Long 
Island, & am contemplating a visit to Salem, New Jersey, 
where I was once settled. My mother & sisters are in 
pretty good health. I have made no application as yet for 
any particular station, but presume that I shall do so in 
the course of next month.' I hope that you & your family 
have enjoyed good health. Having been commissioned to 
get the Plat of Nee-sho-to lithographed & authorized to 
name the streets, I thought it best to give the names in 
general of gentlemen at Green Bay to the streets of that 
town. If you should perceive on that plat the name of 
“Boyd Street,” I trust it will be some inducement to pur- 
chase lots on it. And I hope that the other gentlemen 
named will feel the force of this consideration.’ As it is 
four years since my last visit to N. Y. I see changes in 
persons & things. The city has greatly improved & be- 
come enlarged, and all the neighbouring places indicate 


1Web. 15, 1836, Cadle had been appointed by the D. & F. M. Society as 
missionary to Navarino, where the congregation were still worshiping in 
the public school-house. In the annual report of the domestic committee 
of the society, submitted to the society at its meeting June 25, 1836, it is 
stated that there are eleven communicants at Navarino, and that the ladies 
of the parish had furnished $1,700 towards a church building, the result 
of a fair held in the preceding September. Cadle does not seem to have 
long continued at Navarino, his health being still poor.— Ep. 

2 For the history of Nashotah House, see Morehouse’s Some American 
Churchmen (Milwaukee, 1892), chap. ix, and Nashotah Scholiast, vol. i. 
The institution was not established until 1841, but this letter shows that 
the project was in embryo four years previous to that. Cadle was the first 
superior at Nashotah, having been invited to become such by Bishop Kem- 
per, in a letter dated Feb. 19, 1841; he was soon succeeded in that office by 
Rey. J. Lloyd Breck.— Ep. 


32 
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a lately increased growth and late prosperity. May it 
soon be renewed. Should you see M* Irwin, will you take 
the trouble of telling him that, as soon as my course shall 
be determined on, I mean to write to him (if I do not pass 
thro’ Green Bay) on the subject of his lost horse. 

Be pleased to give my respects to Ms & Miss Boyd & 
all your family. 

I remain Respectfy & truly Your’s, 


RicH»> F. CapDLe. 
Col. George Boyd. Green Bay 


[Boyd, V: 35.] 


BROWN TO GRIGNON. 


Mission Buitpines GREEN Bay 
Sept 4th 1837. 

DEAR Sir,—Our Society have resolved to reduce our 
family & with this in view have directed me to retain but 
twenty five children in the Mission to which number I am 
reducing the family as fast as the expiration of the inden- 
tures will enable me 

Our number is now ten above that number which will 
preclude my taking any at present — On behalf of the chil- 
dren I am much grieved that I am prevented from taking 
them & hope you will still persevere in giving them an 
education 

Very respectfully your obt Servant 


DANIEL E BROWN 
L Grignon Esq 


[G. L. P., XL: 40.) 


TO BOYD. 


Mission Buitpines Green Bay 


February 26th 1838 
My DEAR Sir, — Your note has just been handed me & 


in answer I would beg leave to say that Mary Fletcher 
was bound to us by indentures executed by her Father and 
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afterwards at the time of his death (which took place here) 
his last dying words to us were to keep & take care of his 
child 

The Indentures are not yet expired & of course untill 
they are so we wish her to remain with us—the person 
applying has no claim to mary but in my opinion is set on 
by others as Mary has lately become attached to our Church 
* * * Ls * * * * 

But to consign her to the hands of this man or even those 
who are putting these measures in operation would be to 
send her directly to the haunts of vice & depravity a meas- 
ure I am confident, my Friend, the Indian Agent, will never 
countenance — 

I will endeavour to see you in a short time on the subject 

I remain Dear Sir your most 
obedient humble servant 
DANIEL E BROWN 


Superintendent G. B. Miss 
Coll Geo Boyd Indian Agent 
[Boyd, V: 49.] 


MRS. BROWN TO GRIGNON. 
GREEN Bay Feb 27 —1838 
DEAR SiR,— most of my patrons are becomeing alarmed 
about the small pox and have taken their children out of 
school on account of their fears & some of them have ad- 
vised me to close my school— which I shall do if no seri- 
ous objections are raised by my patrons. If you have ob- 
jections to the closing of the school, before the quarter 
expires you will please state them to me 
Respectfully &C. Yours 
F. A. BROWN’ 
L. Grignon Esq 
N. B. I shall charge each scholar for no more time than 
he has attended in case I close now. HA, B. 


[G. L. P., XLI: 16.] 
re er eee sD ee 


1 Wife and assistant of the superintendent.— Ep. 
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EDUCATION AMONG ONEIDAS. 


OneErpa West April 31 1838 
To Colonel Boyd U. S. ag. Indian affairs 

DEAR Sir,— We thank you for what you have don for 
our people—and will give you the infermation you ask 
about our school affairs without delay. 

We have about 40 Children in our part of the Oneida na- 
tion capeble to go to school. We have had a school her 
for about five years, the number of schollars has consider- 
ably varied in that time — for the last year the attendance 
at school has been about 20 thirty and 35 in the winter and 
from 10 to fifteen and 20in the summer Ourschool is now 
taught by our missionaries wife but we expect she will be 
relieved in a week or two by a lady from Ohio who is to 
take our school 

Respectfully &c, 
his 
THOMAS X LOUDWICK 
mark 
his 
JOHN X COOPER 
mark 
JOHN CORNELIUS 
Chiefs of the Orchard party of the Oneida nation 
[Boyd, V: 55.] 


Wasuineton, May 18. 1838. 

My Dear Sir,—The Oneida Treaty was confirmed by 
Senate on Saturday the 12th inst. precisely as it was nego- 
tiated. I have had a long and tedious struggle, but have 
succeeded beyond my expectations. Ishall leave for home 
on Monday the 21st. 

The Indian Department forwarded to you a letter a few 
days since, making inquiries in regard to the annuities 
which have not been received by the Oneidas for several 
years past. I have had the matter investigated by the De- 
partment and they have decided that the balance due shall 
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be paid, and that it shall continue to be paid hereafter, in 
cash, according to the number which must be certified by 
you as agent before the apportionment is made. As this 
is a matter of some importance to them, and as their num- 
ber at Green Bay will be increased soon by the accession 
of several families from N. York, and as this apportion- 
ment, when once made, will be jinal, I should consider it a 
great favor, Sir, if you would delay your answer to the 
communication from the Department till I reach Green Bay, 
when I will have an interview with you on the subject. 

Remember me affectionately to your dear family — May 
the choicest blessings of Heaven rest upon you all. 

Yours most truly And in haste 
SoLomon Davis.’ 


To Col. Geo: Boyd 
[Unbound MSS.] 


A VISIT FROM SECRETARY CARDER. 


OrrFicse oF Domestic Missions P. EH. Cx. 
115 Franklin St. New York 
June 1, 1838. 
Col. George Boyd ; 
Indian Agent, Green Bay 
Sir,— The Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions 
of the P. E. Church have instructed me to visit their In- 
dian School at Green Bay the present summer and to take 
further measures towards bringing it to a close at no dis- 
tant period. I purpose leaving here about the middle of 
July and being at Green Bay on the first of August. 

As you have an official as well as personal interest in 


the business which calls me to your town, I hope to have 


1 Rev. Solomon Davis, of New York, was sent by the D. & F. M. Society 
to minister to the Oneidas of Duck Creek, in the autumn of 1836; but 
owing to the lateness of the season was obliged to winter at Mackinac, 
‘¢ where his services were gladly sought by the garrison at that post, and 
several other persons friendly to our Church.’’— Ep. 
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the pleasure of seeing you at that time and conferring 
with you fully on the subject. 
IT am, ‘Sir, 
Very respectfully & truly 
Your obedient servant 
JAMES D. CARDER 


Sec. & Gen. Agt, D. C. B. Missions. 
[Boyd, V: 58.] : 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY OF GREEN BAY. 


Hitt Craszx, August 11th, 1836 

DEAR SirR,—I feel much indebted to you for the manner 
in which you was pleased to constitute me the represent- 
ative, in your place, of the Bishop of New York as one 
of the Trustees of the Wisconsin University of Green Bay,’ 
I value it chiefly as a proof of your own friendly feelings to- 
wards myself. There was much opposition to the admission 
of proxies, but finally their right to act was allowed. I was 
surprised that Mt- Brown thought proper to vote against 
their admission. Perhaps I may leave Green Bay tomor- 
row afternoon, & should you have any communication to 
Thos. A. Boyd, Esq. I would be very happy to be the 
bearer of it. With my respects & remembrances to Mrs 
Boyd, to Mrs. Hamilton, & all your family, 

Iremain With respect & truth, your’s, 


RicH? F. Cape. 
Col. George Boyd. 


U.S. I. Agency at Green Bay. 
[Boyd, V: 60.] 


CARDER TO BOYD. 


Misston Housrt Green Bay 
August 14 1838 
DEAR Sir,—I have directed John Michael Shatzel to find 
his father and bring him to you. 


If his father gives his full and free consent that I should 


1See ante, p. 412, note.—- Ep. 
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take him with me to the Hast and find a place for him 
where I could have some oversight over him and he could 
derive some benefit from the name he bears I will take him 
along and do for him the best I can provided it meets your 
entire approbation. John Michael will bring your answer 


to this note. 
I remain Dear Sir 


Very respectfully & truly 
Your friend & servant 
JAMES D. CARDER 
Sec. & Gen. Agt D. C. B. M. 
Col. George Boyd U. S. Agt Indian Affairs Green Bay. 
[Boyd, V: 61.] 


DAVIS TO BOYD. 


To Col. George Boyd 

My Dear Sir,—I have only time to inform you by Mr. 
Bread that I will call on you with my report on Tuesday 
the 21st inst. Your kindness will excuse my delinquency, 
I know, as my ill health has prevented an earlier attention 


to your communication. 
Yours Truly 


S. DAVIS. 
[Unbound MSS.] 


NUMBER OF PUPILS REDUCED. 


Coll. George Boyd Indian Agent 
Agency Green Bay Wisconsin Territory 

Sir,-— In presenting you with a Report ofthis Institu- 
tion for the past year I would beg leave to say, that no al- 
teration has taken place in the buildings, lands, & farming 
operations; but all remain in every respect as reported 
last season — 

The number of persons connected with the Mission are 
five (Viz) Daniel EK Brown superintendent, Miss Harriette I 
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I 


Brown Female superintendent; Miss Sarah Crawford 
Teacher, Miss Susan Crawford sempstress, and Mr Edson 
Sherwood Farmer — The two first named persons expect to 
retire on the 1tday of October next, if the approbation of 
the Domestic Committee of the Board of Mission is ob- 
tained by that time 

The number of children who are now connected with the 
Mission are twelve, ten girls & two boys; of these, nine 
girls & one boy are connected with the Menominee Indians, 
one girl with the Osages, & the other Roy with the Stock- 
bridges 

The great reduction in our family was made by the Agent 
of the Domestic Committee in obedience to a Resolution of 
that Committee passed I believe the 27t of May last, & is 
as follows— “Resolved that it is expedient to discontinue 
“the Indian Mission School at Green Bay at the earliest 

“period when it can justly be done — 

Under the above the Agent directed all the children to be 
discharged but the above mentioned twelve — government 
as well as other, Children; the Mission being only nomi- 
nally in existence at the present time, & which arrange- 
ment is expected to continue but for a very limited period — 

The Amount of disbursements have been for the past 
year about $1,700.00 

The personal property inventoried last season at $471.00 
remained the same untill the 8™4 of September last, when 
was sold at public auction to the Amount of $261.00 — still 
most of the Farming Utensils & stock was reserved from 
sale — 

The plan of Instruction pursued in the school was, as 
heretofore reported, the branches of a common English 
education (Viz) Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammer, 
geography & history 

DANIEL E BRown 


Superintendent 
Mission Buitpines GREEN Bay 
Wisconsin TERRITORY Sept 29th 1838 
[Unbound MSS.] 
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CONTRACT TO BUILD HOBART CHURCH. 


This Article of Agreement between Edwin Hart of Green 
Bay in the County of Brown and Territory of Wisconsin of 
the first part and Solomon Davis of Duck Creek, in County 
and Territory aforesaid of the second part, Witnesseth: 
That the said party of the first part for and in consideration 
of the payments herein specified, agrees to build Hobart 
Church? at Duck Creek aforesaid, in the following style and 
manner, the whole to be finished and completed by the first 
day of September next. The foundation Wall of the Build- 
ing to be of stone laid in Mortar two feet and a half high 
and eighteen inches thick, with the necessary pillars under 
the centre of the building to support the same — The frame 
to be erected thereon to be 34 by 48 feet — The building to 
be eighteen feet high from floor to ceiling. The whole 
building to be sheathed with one inch pine boards rough, 
& covered (except front end) with half inch pine siding, 
planed & well nailed. The roof to be covered with inch 
boards & shingles laid on five inches to the weather. 
The front end of the building to be ceiled with flooring 
boards 4 or 5 inches wide tongued, grooved and blind 
nailed, and the joints put together in white lead, with 
pilasters on each corner of the building according to Mr. 
Barrow’s plan. The windoes three on each side and two in 
front to be in plain gothic style as represented in plan by 
Mr. Coon. The interior of the building to be divided ac- 
cording to Barrow’s plan, the two front inner doors to be 
finished with pilasters as well as the two doors leading 
from vestry room into chancel. The ends of the slips 
next to the aisies to be pannelled— the doors of the slips to be 
capped and pannelled — the back and front of each slip to be 
capped with suitable book-board and kneeling bench to each. 
The vestry rooms on each side of the Chancel 8 feet square, 
to be well finished lathed & plastered, the floor to be elevated 


1 Named for Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobart, bishop of New York, who had 
died in 1830. He was an earnest advocate of church missions.— Ep. 
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level with the chancel floor, with door leading from each 
to aroom into the chancel as represented in Barrow’s plan. 
There is to be one door in the rear end of the building, 
leading into vestry room, & one window containing 12 
lights 8 x 10 glass, in each of saidrooms. The fioor of the 
chancel is to be elevated to a suitable distance from the 
floor of the building. The pulpit reading desk altar and 
winding stairs leading into pulpit, to be neatly executed — 
the pulpit to be octagonal in form, and the desk pannelled. 
The chancel to be enclosed with a heavy moulded rail, sup- 
ported with heavy turned bannisters, moulded, with a 
kneeling board around the outside of the base of the ban- 
nisters. The whole to be painted in imitation of Mahog- 
any, & neatly executed. The whole interior of building 
to be furrowed for lathing, and to be plastered with two 
coats of mortar— hard finished. The ceiling to have an 
arch formed each side, starting at a suitable distance from 
the floor, and touching the level ceiling about one third of the 
distance from the side walls on either side, the level ceil- 
ing to recede so as to form a pannel. The beams extend- 
ing across the building are to be raised crowning by means 
of king posts with principal rafters framed into them. The 
tower is to correspond in every respect with the one rep- 
resented in Coon’s plan, with green blinds on the four 
sides of the bell story. The bell is to be hung provided it 
is furnished by the first day of September next. The front 
door steps are to be of plank well put together and an- 
Swering to representation in Barrow’s plan, the same kind 
of door steps to be constructed for small door in rear of 
building. Two brick chimneys of suitable size are to be 
built from each vestry room to top of the rear end of the 
building. The building is to be painted with two coats of 
paint both on the inside & out Should there be any thing 
necessary to be done to the entire finish & completion of the 
said church according to the above mentioned plans which 
is not specified in this article of agreement, the said party 
of the first part hereby binds himself to do the same and 
to do the whole work in a good substantial and workman- 
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like manner & have the whole completed by the time be- 
fore specified— 

The said party of the second part agrees to furnish all 
the materials necessary to the completion of the said 
Church and to pay to the said party of the first part the 
sum of thirteen hundred and ten dollars. The payment to 
be made as follows viz: The sum of one thousand and 
twenty dollars for framing the building, and doing the car- 
penters and joiners work, the further sum of one hundred 
and seventy five dollars for doing the plastering and mason’s 
work; and the further sum of one hundred and fifteen 
dollars for doing the painting glazing &c. It is understood 
and agreed that Messrs Schooley & Allen are to do the 
masonry and painting. Two hundred and fifty dollars of 
the above sum is agreed to be paid to the said party of 
the first part, when the building is framed and raised; and 
the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars is agreed to be 
paid in like manner when the building is enclosed; and the 
remainder is to be paid when the building is finished in 
the manner specified in this article of agreement 

The said party of the first part further agrees to furnish 
and deliver the lime (to be of the best quality) necessary 
to be used in building said church for the further sum of 
Two dollars per barrel—and also to furnish and deliver 
the stone for the said building, if requested to do so by 
the said party of the second part, at the price of six dollars 
per cord—said stone to be measured in the wall after 
being laid. In case of failure on the part of the said party 
of the first part to fulfill any of the stipulations contained 
in this Article of agreement he agrees to forfeit and pay 
unto the said party of the second part the sum of five 
hundred dollars— And the said party of the second part 
binds himself to fulfill or forfeit the same amount. Signed 
sealed and delivered this fifteenth day of May in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty nine at Duck Creek 
aforesaid 
In presence of Epwin Hart 
L. W. DAVIS SoLomMoON Davis 
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$1810.00 : 
Duck Creek W. T. August 15, 1839 


I hereby acknowledge to have received from Solomon 
Davis the sum of thirteen hundred and ten dollars it being 
my payment in full on the foregoing contract 

EDWIN Hart 

I do certify that the foregoing is a true copy from the 
Original as Witness my hand at Green Bay this 22nd day 
November A. D. 1839 JOHN Last 

[Unbound MSS.] 


BILL FOR CONSTRUCTING HOBART CHURCH. 
Rey. Solomon Davis 
To Edwin Hart Dr 
For Labor performed and expenses incurred in building Ho- 


bart Church at Duck Creek not specified in Contract viz. 
1839 


May 9 To Measuring Lumber 10/ $1.25 
“Sticking up do 16/ 2.00 
“10 ‘ Drawg. Lumber $11 11.00 

‘¢ Sticking updo 16/ 2.00 
* Drawg sand & water for wale 3.00 
27 Haulg Nails 8/ Sticking Lumber 8/ 2.00 
June 10 Drawg a Load from Green Bay 24/ 3.00 
Boarding Indians 2 days 4/ 1.00 
Drawg wood for kiln 8/ 1.00 
Building & tending board kiln 25.00 
July 3 Hauling sand & water for plastering 10.50 
Hauling 3 Loads of Brick 32/ 12.00 
Do 6 Bas. Hair 1.00 
11 days Carps. Work in completing Parsonage 16/ 22.00 
Cash pd. Indians Hewing timber for frame of Church 11.00 
Cash to two Indians for Haulg Timber 10.00 
Provisions furnished do 3AZ 
Cash for Labour & boarding Labourer in digging for 
foundation of Church 3.00 
Cash pd two hands cuttg. wood for Board kiln 3.00 
Cash for team to Green Bay including ferriage 4.00 
29 Cash for do 4.00 
30 Cash for do 4.00 

Aug. 13 Cash for do 4.00 

ena Cash for team 1% day to haul Boards 2.00 


$144.87 
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$144.87 Duck Crerx August thirteenth 1839 


I hereby acknowledge to have received from Solomon 
Davis the sum of One hundred and forty four dollars and 
eighty seven cents, in full for the above bill. And I do 
hereby certify that the labor was performed and the ex- 
penses incurred by me as here specified in building Hobart 
Church, for the benefit of the first Christian Party of 


Oneida Indians — 
EDWIN Hart. 


I do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true Copy 
from the Original as Witness my hand at Green Bay this 
22nd day of November A. D. 1839. 


JoHN LAstT. 
{Unbound MSS.] 


ELLIS’S ACCOUNT. 


Rector Wardens & Vestrymen of Christ Church, Green Bay. 
To A. G. Ellis Dr. 


The following payments for & on account of said church, 


to-wit 
1836 
Sept. Paid John V. Suydam for moving organ from Mis- 
sion house to Navarino schoolhouse, place of pub- 
lic worship 10.00 
Interest on same + years 2.80 
Paid W. W. Matthews for putting up petition in front 
of Organ in said house 12.00 
interest on same 4 years 3.36 
1837 
March Sett of wooden pipes in place of leaden ones which 
had become useless & repairing bellows 12.00 
interest on same 3 years 4 mos. 2.80 
Sept. Paid John V. Suydam for his interest in organ as 
per Christ Church 30.00 
interest on same 3 years 6.30 
Paid John V Suydam for fixtures, benches, win- 
dow tables &c in school house place of worship 37.00 


interest 3 years To theh 
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Apl10&11 Paid Revd Richard F. Cadle part of his salary as 


rector 170 
Rec.d on subscription list towards same 118.50 
This balance advanced by me 51.50 
interest 3 years 5 mo 11.91 
1840 

Sept. Paid O. J. Soper balance of bill for lumber & turning 9.30 
6 yards marine cloth for curtain for organ 4/ 3.00 
Paid Revd. Benj. Eaton on account of his boarding 50.00 


$249.74 
Indorsed: ‘‘ Copy of A. G. Ellis acct. vs. church ”’ 


[Unbound MSS.] 


LIST OF MISSION CHILDREN. 


Mission Hovsz Oct. 2. 1840. 
Cou. Boyp DEAR Si1r,—I send to you again a list of 
the names of the children belonging to this Mission, & 
again ask of you the favour to attend to their annuities. 
We have since the last year taken two boys belonging to 
the family of Makahtakwaquot, who were formerly bound to 
the Mission but had absconded. Their father brought them 
back last spring & I received them again. 
With great respect I remain dear 
Sir Yours truly SARAH CRAWFORD. 
Col. Boyd 


List of names of Mission Children 


Mowarkeaku 
Parents Name 


Wa pa she won 
Pighwa she j Makatawakwot 


Sar kar sa war 


Ke war te no ku | Ma ta wue 
Muche ke quar wish J 


Mak co mi wash | 
Wab pung 
M 
Wah Misk ak a ta wa kwot 
Mah a ta co ne war 


Se wa quo chin + Moketchewon 


Indorsed: ‘‘ Letter from Miss Crawford.”’ 
[Boyd, VI: 77.] 
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GOVERNMENT AID RECEIVED. 
Duck Creek, W. T. May 8, 1841. 

Rev & DEAR Sir,—I received from Col. Boyd, on the 
4th. inst. the sum of $1500. to be expended in the tuition, 
board & clothing of 10 destitute orphan children now at 
Green Bay Mission. An allowance of $500 a year for three 
years. I have executed to him my bond in the sum of 
3000. that this amount shall be faithfully applied by me 
under the direction of the Dom. Com. of the Board of Mis- 
sions to the object specified. No part of the above sum 
will, therefore, be expended until I receive from you direc- 
tions for disbursing the same. Col. Boyd is certainly en- 
titled to our thanks for this preference and for his uniform 
kindness to us in our Missionary enterprise among the In- 
dians. He has further intimated to me that the next sum 
of $1500, which is soon to come into his hands, shall be 
appropriated in the same way to our School among the 
Oneidas. And you may rest assured this will be done, un- 
less the Department at Washington sees fit to direct to the 
contrary. Inclosed is an extract from Col. Boyd’s letter 
to the Sec’ty of War on this subject. 

- I remain, Rev. & Dr. Sir, 
Your friend & obt. Servt. 


SoOLoMoN DAVIS. 
Rev. J. Dixon Carder Sec’ty of Dom. Com. 
of Board of Missions. New York. 
[G. &. P., XLVI: 25.) 


THANKS TO BOYD. 


CxuurcH Missions, Domustic OFFICE, 
281 Broadway, New Yorx, 
June 1, 1841, 
Col. George Boyd, 
United States Indian Agent, 
Green Bay Agency. W. T. 

DEAR Sir,— The Rev. Solomon Davis, superintendent of 

the Green Bay School, has transmitted to this office infor- 


mation of your having paid to him, on the fourth of May 
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last, fifteen hundred dollars; to be expended in the tuition, 
board and clothing of ten destitute orphan Children, now 
at the Green Bay Mission, for three years from 1840 to 
1842 inclusive; he having given bonds in twice the amount 
for the faithful disbursement of the same under the direc- 
tion of the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Davis has also informed the Committee of 
your intention to appropriate the same amount (now com- 
ing into your hands) for the benefit of the Duck Creek es- 
tablishment, if not otherwise directed by the Indian De- 
partment. 

This information was submitted to the Domestic Com- 
mittee of the Board of Missions at their meeting last even- 
ing. Anditaffords me very great pleasure to communicate 
to you the following resolutions, then adopted. 

“Resolved That the thanks of this Committee be pre- 
sented to Col. Boyd, United States Indian Agent at Green 
Bay, for the very just consideration with which he has 
been pleased to regard the Green Bay Mission School in 
the recent application of funds to it for education purposes.” 

“Resolved That Col. Boyd, United States Indian Agent 
at Green Bay, be very respectfully solicited to carry into 
effect his just and liberal intention of applying the next 
appropriation under the treaty of Butte des Mortes, to the 
Missionary establishment among the Oneidas at Duck 
Creek, W. T.; and that he be assured that in the opinion of 
this Committee, said establishment is well deserving of aid, 
on account of the great benefits which it is conferring upon 
the Oneidas.” 

With high considerations of personal regard, 
I am, dear sir, very respectfully & truly, 
J. Dixon CARDER, 


Sec. & Gen. Agt. D. C. B. M. 
Col. George Boyd, ea Agi RGB 


United States Ind. Agency, 
Green Bay, W. T. 
[Unbound MSS.}] 
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DAVIS ‘REVIEWS THE MISSION’S RECORD. 
Duck Creek W. T. Sept. 16. 1841. 

DEAR S1R,— In answer to your communication of the 9th 
ult. asking for information in regard to the schools under 
my charge I have the honor to report: That our estab- 
lishment at Green Bay, which is a boarding school, and 
confined in its operations to the Menomonees, numbers at 
present Ten children who are being instructed under the 
patronage of the Domestic Committee of the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church and receiving 
their entire support. One male and two female assistants 
are employed at this station. The Mission farm is pro- 
ductive and contributes largely to the comfort of the family. 
This Mission has, in former years, been one of deep in- 
terest to the Church. It was planted at a time when the 
Indians for whose benefit it was especially intended were 
living near and hovering around it; and hundreds of their 
children have, in years gone by, participated to a greater or 
less degree in its advantages. It is evident, however, that 
the amount of good here accomplished has not been in pro- 
portion to the means employed. By Treaty stipulations the 
Tribe are now removed at a distance of more than sixty 
miles, and can, of course, derive no benefit from the practical 
working of the Establishment — besides it is evident to all 
who are experienced in Indian Missions, that a boarding 
school, however well conducted, is far from being the best 
method of operating beneficially in changing the habits 
and improving the condition of the untutored savage. Of 
this the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions have 
become fully convinced; under which conviction this Mis- 
sion has been reduced to its present condition with a view 
to its discontinuance, as soon as existing obligations will 
allow this desirable measure to be carried into effect. 

Indolence is the prominent obstacle in the way of the ad- 
vancement of these pupils in the artsof civilized life. Until 
this obstacle is surmounted; until habits of industry are, 
in fact, rivited upon them, no permanent change in their 


Oo 
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condition can be secured. Their children may be taken 
and educated away'from the Tribe; a partial benefit to 
themselves may be the result; but, in nine cases out of ten, 
a return to their home brings with it a return to that same 
indolence of mind and body which is characteristic of the 
Indian, and which totally unfits them for usefulness, if it 
does not sink them in degradation below the less enlight- 
ened of their Tribe. I speak from actual experience. In 
every instance where this experiment has been tried by the 
religious body to which I belong it has proved an entire 
failure. I would as soon think of working a permanent 
change upon the character and habits of all the wild beasts 
of the wood, through the instrumentality of some one, or 
half dozen, of each class or kind, who had been caught and 
confined for a season, and then let loose and suffered to go 
unrestrained among their fellows. It is as reasonable, all 
circumstances considered, to expect lasting good to result 
from the one as the other of these causes. 

We need no costly establishments to prosecute this truly 
benevolent, and to the wasting aboriginees, all important 
work. The more simple the plan of operating, the better; 
and the greater will be the prospect of ultimate success. 
Instead of taking the Indian away from his Tribe and pro- 
viding for his maintainance and support, it is vastly 
more advantageous to go where he is, take him by the 
hand, and lead him gradually on in a practical knowledge 
of the science of taking care of himself, by making his 
own exertions contribute to the comfort of his own fireside, 
and the maintainance of himself and family. This is the 
only way he can be made to eat the fruit of his indus- 
try. Give to a Tribe its minister; its school master, and its 
farmer; let them be men of entire devotion to their calling, 
and who will seek in every possible way, by example as 
well as precept, to inculcate upon the whole mass of idle- 
ness and sloth, habits of industry as well as the principles 
of morality and religon. With the evident advantage to 
themselves of an effort of this kind they cannot fail of being 
convinced; they are almost imperceptibly wrought upon; 
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a career of improvement is commenced, which, with those 
who care for them continually in their midst to sustain and . 
cheer them on, will lead, by the blessing of God, to the 
most happy results. 

The course here alluded to has been pursued among the 
Oneida Tribe with whom I am more immediately connected, 
with visible good effects. Their Indian customs and pe- 
culiarities after a lapse of Twenty years (during which 
period the present Missionary has been among them) have 
finally been made to disappear, and their advancement in 
civilization is beyond any other Tribe within my knowledge. 
They are become an agricultural people; most of them hav- 
ing farms under good cultivation, an abundance of stock of 
all kinds, with comfortable dwellings and outbuildings, 
some of the latter having an appearance of neatness and 
elegance not surpassed in many of our country villages. 
They have, also, a church edifice, in good taste, and pos- 
sessing all the requisites for a worshipping assembly. 
Divine service is well attended and everything pertaining 
thereto done “decently & in order.” Nearly One hundred, 
out of a population of Five Hundred souls are professed 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ and in communion with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. At the present time we 
have but one school averaging about 30 scholars, who are 
receiving an education in the most necessary branches un- 
der the instruction of one female Teacher. 

I remain, very respectfully, 
Your mo: obt. Serv’t, 
SoLomon DAVIS. 
To Col. George Boyd, U. S. I. Agent for 
Menomonee & N. York, Indians. 
{Boyd, VII: 21.] 
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THE FIRST WISCONSIN CAVALRY AT THE CAPTURE 
OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


BY HENRY HARNDEN.' 


After the defeat of Hood’s army at Nashville, Tenn., by 
General Thomas, on December 15-16, 1864, the Union cav- 
alry under Gen. James H. Wilson pursued the retreating 
Confederates until the remnants of their army escaped 
across the Tennessee River into Mississippi. Then General 


1 Henry Harnden was born in Wilmington, Mass., March 4, 1823, of 
parents descended from the earliest Puritan colonists of that State. He 
came to Wisconsin in 1852, settling at Sullivan, Jefferson county, where 
he became a farmer and operated a steam saw-mill. He held several town 
offices, such as treasurer and justice of the peace, and was locally prom- 
inent as an Abolitionist. Upon the outbreak of the War of Secession, he 
enlisted as a private in the First Wisconsin Cavalry, but soon became a. 
sergeant; then (Jan. 4, 1862) a captain; next, major of the second battalion 
(May 24, 1864), and a lieutenant-colonel (Jan. 6, 1865); he was, later, pro- 
moted to a coloneley, and brevetted brigadier general. At the close of 
the war, he was in command of the second brigade, first division (cavalry), 
of the military division of the Mississippi. General Harnden was a 
member of the State assembly in 1866, from Jefferson county; later 
(1866-67), he was financial agent of the State Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, at: 
Madison; then (1867-73), United States assessor, and later, for several 
years, United States collector of internal revenue. He resides in Madison. 

Other authorities on the capture of Jefferson Davis, are: Official re- 
ports by Colonels Harnden and La Grange, Wis. Adj. Gen.’s Report, 
1865, pp. 594-597; correspondence and reports of all Union officers con- 
cerned, in Official Records, War of Rebellion, series i, vols. xlvii, xlix;. 
both Mr. and Mrs. Davis’s accounts, in the latter’s Jefferson Davis: a 
Memoir (N. Y., 1890), ii, chap. lxiv; articles by Gen. J. H. Wilson, com- 
mander of the Union cavalry, and William P. Stedman, of the Fourth 
Michigan Cavalry, in Century Mag., xvii, pp. 586-596; and an article by 
Col. Burton N. Harrison, C. §. A., one of Davis’s party, in Jd., v,, 
pp. 1380-145.— Ep. 
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Wilson encamped his cavalry at Gravelly Springs and 
Waterloo, along the line of the Tennessee River, prepara- 
tory to the commencement of his great raid through Ala- 
bama and Georgia, which resulted in the rout of the Con- 
federate General Forrest and the scattering and capture of 
the greater part of his army; it also resulted in the cap- 
ture of Selma and Montgomery, Ala., and Columbus and 
West Point, Ga., culminating with the capture of Macon, 
Ga. The First Wisconsin Cavalry were of these forces, 
and bore a conspicuous part in all that was accomplished, 
during this, the greatest and most successful cavalry raid 
of the war. The regiment was in the Second brigade, 
First division cavalry corps, of the military division of the 
Mississippi, Army of the Cumberland.’ The division was 
commanded by Maj.-Gen. Alexander McD. McCook, the 
corps by Major-General Wilson, the brigade by Col. O. H. 
La Grange, and the regiment by Lieut.-Col. Henry Harnden. 

Towards the evening of May 6, 1865, when we were en- 
camped about a mile north of Macon, Ga., I received orders 
to report to division headquarters. I mounted my horse 
and rode over, there finding Gen. John T. Croxton in com- 
mand, in the absence of General McCook. The general in- 
formed me that it was reported that Jefferson Davis, presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, was in South Carolina, making his 
way south into Georgia; that a portion of his cabinet were 
with him, and that they were accompanied by 600 or 700 
men; that I had been selected to command a detachment of 
150 men from the First Wisconsin Cavalry, to endeavor to 
cut him off, and capture him if possible. I inquired if he 
thought 150 men a sufficient number to take on the expedi- 
tion. He replied that, in the opinion of General Wilson, 
it was. He explained that the escort of Davis was greatly 
demoralized, and many were leaving him; that they would 


1 The cavalry corps was composed of three divisions of veteran cavalry 
and three batteries of artillery —total, about 15,000 men. The corps 
started in at the northwest corner of Alabama, March 22, 1865, and finished 


up with the capture of Macon, Ga., April 20. 
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be poorly armed, and it was doubtful if they would fight 
at all— but if they should fight, he would risk our being 
able to take care of them.! He said that the country through 
which our route lay was very poor, and that it would be 
difficult to subsist a large party, and that we must start 
immediately and not wait for rations—adding, as I left 
him, that if there was a fight, and Jefferson Davis should 
get hurt, General Wilson would not feel very bad over it. 

I then returned to the camp of my regiment and soon had 
a detail of 150 men selected, all well armed and mounted. 
We proceeded through Macon, and crossed the bridge over 
the Ochmulgee river, and then took a line of march to- 
wards Savannah. General Croxton had furnished me with 
a large map of Georgia, so that I was able to shape my 
course correctly. 

Several regiments were sent off in different directions to 
intercept Davis, after we had started. 

During the night we came toa plantation where there 
was forage, so we halted and fed our horses. Up to this 
time, the men had no idea as to where we were going, or 
for what purpose we had been ordered out; but when ready 
to mount our horses, I made known the object of our ex- 
pedition. I frankly told them that if we encountered Davis 
and his escort, they would greatly outnumber us; that they 
were probably the pick of the Confederate army, and that 
they would fight desperately —it would be a battle to the 
death. J added that Jefferson Davis must not be allowed 
to escape in any event; but as we had never been whipped, 


1In General Wilson’s official report, made to the war department, in re- 
gard to the capture of Davis, he says: ‘‘ Upon receiving notice that Mr. 
Davis was making his way into Georgia, I ordered the general commanding 
the 1st division, to detail one hundred and fifty men from his best regi- 
ment, commanded by his best officer, to go in pursuit of Davis, and in 
obedience to the order, Gen. Croxton sent Co]. Harnden with a detachment 
from the Ist Wisconsin Cavalry.’’ It will be observed that 150 men of 
the Wisconsin regiment were sent out to do the same work and to meet 
the same risks for which whole regiments were in other cases thought to 
be necessary; and how well they acquitted themselves of the great respon- 
sibility, will be shown by the results they accomplished. 
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I had no fear of being whipped now. All of which was 
greeted with cheers. 

We continued our march all night, and through the next 
day (May 7) until near evening, when we arrived at Dublin, 
a considerable town situated on the west bank of the 
Oconee River. I had sent out scouts at intervals to en- 
deavor to get information in regard to parties who were 
continually crossing our road, to ascertain if some of these 
might not be the Davis party; but they always proved to 
be from Johnston’s army, who, having surrendered a short 
time before to Sherman, were going home on parole. 
These diversions caused our march to be somewhat de- 
layed. Upon arriving at Dublin, I noticed that the people 
were considerably excited at our presence; but I caused it 
be given out that we were establishing courier posts be- 
tween Macon and Savannah. 

We bivouacked on a flat between the town and the river. 
T had several invitations from gentlemen to take up my 
quarters at their houses, and for some reason they appeared. 
to be quite anxious I should do so. Allof which surprised 
me, as I had never before been the recipient of such at- 
tentions. By some means I got an inkling that a party with 
wagons had passed through the town that day, though to my 
questions as to who they were, I got only evasive answers; 
but I finally concluded it was some sutler from Johnston’s 
army. The town was full of Confederate officers in uni- 
form, and as they stood in groups by themselves, talking, 
I thought their looks boded no good to us. Politely de- 
clining all invitations, I made my bivouac with the com- 
mand. Being weary with thirty-six hours of duty, twenty- 
four of which had been spent in the saddle, we threw 
ourselves upon the ground to sleep. 

For several months I had been served by an old colored 
man, whom we called “Bill.” He had been a slave, and 
owned by a staff officer of Gen. Braxton Bragg, of the Con- 
federate army. He had often waited upon Bragg, as well 
as his master; but when the rebels were hustled out of 
Tennessee by Rosecrans, in 1863, Bill got left behind, and 
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falling in with us, I employed him. He was as homely as 
a hedge-hog, and a perfect tyrant over other darkies, but 
to me he was as true as steel, and very intelligent. He 
happened to be with us on this expedition. 

I had scarcely lain down to sleep, when Bill came and 
touched me. “Colonel! Colonel!” he said, “wake up, I 
have found a colored man who will tell you something!” 
“Well, what is it?” I asked. It was as dark as pitch, but 
T could see the whites of their eyes, and I knew they had 
some important information to give. The stranger said 
that Jefferson Davis had been in town that day. I said, 
“ How do you know it was Jeff Davis? What makes you 
think so?” “Well,” he said, "all the gentlemen called him 
‘President Davis,’ and he had his wife with him, and she 
was called Mrs. Davis.” He said they had come over the 
river on a ferry. They had a number of nice wagons with 
them, and some fine saddle horses led behind the wagon in 
which President Davis and his wife rode. 

He further said that they were going to dine with Judge 
Rose (one of the gentlemen who had been so persistent in 
urging me to spend the night at his house), but before 
they could get the dinner ready, they heard something 
that made the party leave in a hurry, going south on the 
river road. There was another large party, he said, that 
did not come over the river. I questioned him closely, 
and his answers appeared straight, but I was fearful of a 
trick to send me off on some side track. I said to Bill, 
“Do you think he is telling me the truth, and that I ought 
to believe him?” “Sartin shoor, Kurnel, you kin b’lieve 
him, he’s tellin’ ye God’s troof!” 

It will be seen that if Bill had not been with me, we 
would have known nothing of Davis having crossed our 
track; we should have gone the next morning toward Sa- 
vannah, and Davis would in all probability have escaped 
capture, and got away into Cuba, in company with Judah 
T. Benjamin and others, or across the Mississippi to Kirby 
Smith. 


To get a little more information, I called up a couple of 
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men, and going down to the ferry interviewed the ferryman 
as to who he had brought over the river that day, but I 
could get nothing out of him. He was either too stupid, 
ignorant, or obstinate to give us any information of im- 
portance. I have always been sorry that we did not throw 
the old scamp into the river, as my sergeant wanted me to. 

As soon as we got back to the bivouac, I called up the 
men to saddlefor amarch. Lieutenant Hewitt, with thirty 
men, had been left back at some cross-roads and had not 
yet come up; so, detailing Lieutenant Lane, with forty-five 
men, to remain at Dublin and scout from there up and down 
the river, I, with the rest (seventy-five men), started south 
in the direction the Davis party was reported to have taken. 

It was very dark, and the roads in the pine woods were 
only trails. We soon became confused, and after wander- 
ing around for some time, found ourselves coming into 
Dublin again. Picking our road once more, and daylight 
coming (May 8), we struck out on the river road at a rapid 
gait. Five miles out, we came to Turkey creek, where we 
found the bridge torn up. While this was being repaired, 
I strolled up to a log house near by, and questioned the 
woman whom I found there, in regard to the party who 
had crossed the evening before. She said a large party 
had passed, but she did not know who they were. Two of 
the gentlemen had been in her house and drunk some milk, 
and she showed me a little scrap of paper which she said 
they had dropped. I saw it was a piece of a Richmond 
newspaper, of recent date. 

A bright little girl standing by, said she had heard one 
gentleman call the other “Colonel Harrison,” and the other 
was addressed as “Mr. President.” Upon my inquiring as 
to how they were dressed, she said they were “almost as 
handsomely dressed as I was, but their coats were not 
alike.” Pointing to my shoulder straps, I enquired if they 
had such things on their coats; she replied no, but one of 
them had stars on his collar and gold on his sleeves, while 
the other had plain clothes. The child’s description con- 
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vinced me that one was an officer of high rank, and the 
other Jefferson Davis. So convinced was I that we were 
at last really on the track of Davis, that I wrote a dispatch 
and started a courier with it to General Wilson; but the 
man was captured by some Confederates, taken into the 
woods, robbed of his horse and equipments, and left to 
make his way to Macon on foot—which he did, but not. 
until after my return there. 

The bridge being repaired, we again pushed on through 
the pine woods. The wagon tracks could now be plainly 
seen, but it soon commenced to rain very hard, and the 
tracks we had followed were now obliterated. We were in 
the great pine woods of the South, the soil nothing but 
white sand, scarcely an inhabitant to be found, and soon we 
lost all track of the party ahead; but still we pushed 
blindly on. 

I sent parties circling around to find the road, but they 
were unsuccessful. However, they found a horseman, and 
brought him to me. In reply to my questions, he said he 
knew nothing of any party, that he was only a poor citizen 
hunting some lost sheep. I noticed that he was riding a 
fine horse. I told him that 1 would take his horse, and he 
could hunt his sheep on foot. At this he began to plead 
earnestly. I told him to quit lying, to tell me where the 
wagons were that had been somewhere near there the 
evening before, and I would let him go with his horse. 

He then confessed he did know where the party had 
camped over night, but it was eleven miles away and in an- 
other direction entirely from that in which we were headed. 
“Guide us there,” I said, “and you shall have your horse; 
otherwise you go home on foot.” He took us in a westerly 
direction, to where the Davis party had been in camp, but 
they were gone. 

According to promise, I dismissed the guide and he left 
in a hurry. We found here a poor plantation and a little 
forage, which we appropriated from the owner. I inquired 
where the wagon party had gone; he did not know, though 
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he thought they had crossed Gum swamp, but the rains 
had so raised the water that it would be difficult for us to 
get through. 

“Get your horse,” I said, “and guide us through to the 
other side, and we will go; otherwise we shall stay and eat: 
you out of house and home.” He then quickly mounted, 
and led the way through the swamp, where the water for 
miles was up to the saddles. 

Dismissing this guide, we pushed on through the dense 
woods, over a fairly-plain track, until darkness compelled 
us to halt for the night, during which there came up a ter- 
rible storm of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning. As if to 
add to our discomfort, several great trees came down with 
a crash in our vicinity, but our weariness was such that. 
we were disturbed but for a moment. 

May 9, aS soon as it was light enough to see, we pushed 
on in a southeast direction, until we struck the Ochmulgee, 
the same river we had before crossed at Macon. Continu- 
ing down this stream some distance, we came to a ferry. 
In our haste to get over, the boat was damaged so that 
only a half load of horses could be taken over at a time. 
This delayed us a couple of hours, when we pushed on a 
few miles to a little town called Abbeville. 

By inquiring we learned that a party with wagons had. 
passed through the town during the night, and that they 
had gone towards Irwinsville. Halting to feed our horses, 
we started on the road thither, but just as we were moving 
out we saw four soldiers in United States uniform, coming 
down the road from the north. They informed me that 
they belonged to the Fourth Michigan Cavalry, Lieut. Col. 
Benjamin D. Pritchard commanding, and that the regiment 
was near at hand. 

Sending on our detachment under Lieutenant George 
O. Clinton, I rode, accompanied by my orderly,— James 
Aplin,— to meet Colonel Pritchard. After introducing my- 
self, I inquired if he had any news of Davis. He said he 
had not, but that he had been ordered with his regiment 
to Abbeville, to patrol the river and prevent Davis from 
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crossing. He had left Macon since I had, but up to that time 
had heard nothing of the fugitive. As his errand was the 
same as mine, I thought it my duty to give him all the in- 
formation in my possession, in regard to the movements of 
the latter. 

He inquired if I needed any more men; I said I did not, 
but asked if he could spare some rations, as our party had 
next to nothing to eat. He said they had marched sud- 
denly, and had nothing. Bidding him good-bye, my or- 
derly and I left, and pushing on overtook our party. We 
shortly came to the place where the Davis party had 
lunched. They had left so recently, that their fires were 
still burning. 

We continued to march on until dark, when, coming to a 
swale where there was water and a little grass, we halted 
to rest and graze our horses. All we had for rations was a 
trifle of damaged corn meal. We lay down to rest for a 
time, but before the break of day (May 10) were again in 
the saddle. 

At this time I felt confident that we were in close prox- 
imity to the Davis party, and had only halted so as not to 
come upon them in the night. I expected that the fugi- 
tives would camp on the other side of the river, ahead of 
us, and I reasoned that if we attempted to cross the ford 
in the dark, Davis would take the alarm and escape. 

Putting forward an advance guard of a sergeant (George 
Hussey) and six men, with instructions to keep a little ahead, 
and maintain a sharp lookout, we moved on. We had made 
but a mile or so, when our advance guard were suddenly 
fired upon, by whatI judged to be twenty or thirty muskets. 
Galloping forward at the head of ten men, I met the ser- 
geant and his party retreating, with several of his men 
wounded. He said they had run into the enemy’s pickets 
and had been fired upon. I directed the sergeant to follow, 
and then dashed on, when we were met with another vol- 
ley, so close that the fire came right in our faces and the 
bullets rattled like hail on the trees. I could just see the 
forms of our assailants, on account of the darkness. 
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Seeing that they were in considerable force, and deter- 
mined to stand their ground, I got my men into line, and 
dismounting a part, we advanced on theenemy. They gave 
us a third volley, when we opened fire on them, and they 
retreated into a swamp. 

It was now getting light. Atthis time, one of our party 
called my attention to about a hundred mounted men who 
were coming down on our flank. I cried, “Never mind, 
boys, we’ll whip them yet!” Directing Sergeant Hoor, 
with ten men of Company A, to pursue the party who had 
fired on us first and retreated, and not to let them rally, I 
next turned my attention to the new comers, who were be- 
tween us and the light. 

Forming a line facing them, we opened upon our assail- 
ants with our repeating rifles (Spencer carbines). They 
were soonthrown into confusion. I had left part of my men 
mounted, under Lieutenant Clinton; seeing that the enemy 
were in disorder, I ordered Clinton to prepare for a sabre 
charge. Two of the men hearing me, and understanding I 
had ordered the charge, drew their sabres, putspurs to their 
horses, and dashed at the supposed enemy. I called them 
back, being not quite ready, as I wanted to give our foot- 
men time to replenish their magazines. Just as I was 
about to give the final order to charge, Sergeant Hoor came 
running up and said we were fighting Union men; that he 
had captured one of them, and thus ascertained the fact. 

At hearing this, I rode in front of our line and shouted 

“Stop firing!” which soon ceased on both sides. Then 
going forward, the first man I met was Colonel Pritchard. 
So surprised was I, that for some time I could not realize 
that it was he; but as soon as I recognized him, I asked 
him how it was that he was there fighting us? He ex- 
plained, that after parting with me the day before, at Ab- 
beville, twenty-five miles distant, and ascertaining from 
me that Davis had already got across the river, and find- 
ing that there was another road to Irwinsville, he had se- 
lected 150 of his best men, well mounted, and by marching 
all night had arrived at Irwinsville before daylight. 
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Hearing that a party with wagons was camped a short 
distance from the town, he had marched out toward it, 
guided by anegro. He had sent twenty-five men around 
to the back of the camp, and it was these men who, mis- 
taking us for enemies, had fired upon us so recklessly, 
with such unfortunate results. He said some of his men 
had just taken possession of the camp, which was only 
about fifty yards away. I inquired if Davis had been cap- 
tured; he answered that he did not know who had been 
captured, as he had not been to the camp himself. 

In this unfortunate affair, two of the Michigan men were 
killed, and one officer and several men wounded. Of the 
Wisconsin men, three were wounded, but none killed. We 
lost a number of horses. I attribute our slight loss to the 
darkness, and to the fact that as we were on lower ground 
than our opponents, they overshot us. 

Colonel Pritchard and I rode together into the Davis 
camp, which was just across a little swale, only a few 
rods from where our skirmish took place. The first per- 
son we saw there was John H. Reagan, the postmaster- 
general of the Confederacy, lately United States senator 
from Texas, who said to me, “ Well, you have taken the 
old gentlemen at last!” 

“Who do you mean? ” 

“IT mean President Davis. ” 

“ Please point him out.” 

“There he stands,” said Reagan, pointing to a tall, eld- 
erly, and rather dignified-looking gentleman, standing a 
short distance away. 

We rode up, dismounted, and saluted, and I asked if this 
was Mr. Davis? “Yes,” he replied,“ Iam President Davis.” 
At this the soldiers set up a shout that “Jeff” Davis was 
‘captured. 

Up to this time none of the men who actually arrested 
him, knew that he was Davis. One soldier said, “ What! 
that man Jeff Davis? That’s the old fellow who, when I 
stopped him, had his wife’s shawl on.” 

We — that is, Mr. Davis and I—were the center of a 
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circle composed of Union soldiers and members of the 
Davis party. In the background, some of our men set up 
the familiar army song, “We'll hang Jeff Davis on a 
sour apple tree!” to the tune of “John Brown’s Body,” 
which did not add in the least to Davis’s comfort. 

In the camp were two tents and eight ambulances, each 
of the latter drawn by four mules. There were also sev- 
eral fine saddle horses. Besides Davis, there were Rea- 
gan, Col. Harrison, Mrs. Davis, her sister (Miss Howell), 
and anumber of Confederate officers from J ohnston’s army, 
and a lot of teamsters, servants, and others, but no fight- 
ing men. It appears that when the fighting began, Davis 
was sleeping in his tent. Alarmed at the noise, he hastily 
arose and threw a shawl around him, started out, but 
meeting a soldier was stopped and ordered back into his 
tent.! He heard the noise of the sharp skirmish, saw the 
dead and wounded brought in, but knowing that he had no 
fighting men with him, could not at the time understand 
what it meant. 

I entered into conversation with him, but with little 
satisfaction to him or me. I would not call him “Mr. 
President, " but always addressed him as “Mr. Davis,” 
which seemed to greatly annoy him, and he retaliated by 
speaking with the greatest contempt of “Your govern- 
ment.” 

I said to him that I came very near making his acquaint- 
ance back at.Dublin, three days before; and if he had ful- 
filled his engagement to dine with Judge Rose, that I 
should have done so. Upon this he turned upon me with 
great hauteur, and said, “ Well, sir, I canassure you that if 
you had made my acquaintance then, this thing would not 
have happened as it has. I had those with me then, who 
would not have permitted this indignity to have been put 
upon me. It was well for you, sir, that you were not in 


1[t was said at the time, and not disputed, that the soldier’s name who 
cried ‘* Halt!” to Davis, was Munger, a corporal in the Fourth Michigan 
Cavalry, but he did not then know it was Davis. 
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me pleasure to have met his friends and tried the question 
with them. 

Every few moments he would turn away from me, but 
he would soon come back to the tilt again. He wanted to 
know if my government authorized me to harass women 
and children through the country, in the manner I was 
doing. I replied no, not women and children, but I was 
sent after him. Then his wrath arose again, and he poured 
out a torrent of abuse against my government, which was 
treating him with such indignity. 

While conversing with him, I saw a cask of brandy 
pitched out of an ambulance; the head was soon knocked 
in, and the soldiers were running thither from all parts, 
with cups and canteens. I called Colonel Pritchard’s at- 
tention to it, and said it ought to be stopped, as there might 
soon be trouble over it. The colonel went over and tried 
to stop it, but with poor success, I suspect, as the condi- 
tion of the soldiers soon showed. 

Mr. Davis, seeing the way things were being thrown out 
of the wagons, turned to me and inquired which of us was 
the ranking officer. As we were both lieutenant-colonels, 
and rank depended upon the dates of our respective com- 
missions, I replied that I did not know. He meant to in- 
quire which of us was in command, but as he had been in- 
solent, I did not propose to explain to him that we were 
two separate commands just come together. He then 
turned to some Confederate officers, and said that things 
had come to a pretty state of affairs when United States 
soldiers did not know who their commanding officer was; 
and that it was no wonder that the privates were plunder- 
ers and robbers. After a little more talk, his wrath, which 
had for some time been rising, got completely the better 
of him; then he turned his back upon me, for the last 
time. 

In speaking to his wife he blamed her for the capture, 
for he said that if he had acted on his own judgment he 
would have been with the others of his party, and this 
thing would not have happened as it had. It appeared that 
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she had persuaded him to accompany her a little farther 
than he had at first intended. Mrs. Davis took him by the 
arm, and tried to pacify him. She told us to never mind 
him, that he was not worth minding. She also said, as she 
was leading him away, that she hoped we would not irri- 
tate the president, for some one might get hurt. 

After making all allowances for the humiliating position 
in which Davis found himself at that time, I came to the 
conclusion that he was a greatly overrated man. His man 
ner, and all that he said, his blaming his wife, and other 
circumstances, all went to show that he had no real nobil- 
ity about him. As to the story which became widely prev. 
alent at the time, that Davis had on a hoop-skirt, and was 
disguised as a woman, I know but very little of it; but 
think it grew out of the remark of the soldier, that, when 
he stopped him, he had his wife’s shawl on.’ 


eer 

1 When I saw him, he wore a common slouched hat, fine boots, no spurs, 
coat and trousers of light-blue English broadcloth; taking all circumstances 
into consideration, he was neatly dressed. 

When we got back to Macon, General Wilson sent for me and made me 
tell him all about my pursuit, and the incidents of the capture of Davis. 
The general insisted upon every particular — as to how he appeared, what 
he said, how he was dressed, etc. After narrating all, I told him I heard 
the soldier who halted him say that, when Davis came out of his tent, he 
had his wife’s shaw! on. This remark of mine was telegraphed north, and 
when it came back it had blossomed out into hoop-skirts, petticoats, hoods, 
and other articles of female apparel. I verily believe that this was all 
there was to the female apparel story.— H. H. 

In Century Mag., xvii, pp. 586-596, General Wilson and William 12 
Stedman (the latter of the Michigan regiment) both assert the truth of the 
female-disguise story. Stedman, who writes as an eye-witness, thus mi- 
nutely describes (p. 595) Mr. Davis’s appearance: ‘‘ Out came a tall person 
with a lady’s waterproof overdress on and a small brown shaw] on the head, 
a tin pail on the right arm, and a colored woman leaning on the left arm. 
This tall person was stooping over as if to appear shorter; I at once con- 
cluded that it must be Davis in disguise. * * * A man by the name 
of Andrew Bee, a Swede, who was cook for Colonel Pritchard, came up 
on the run, and grabbed both hands into the front of the dress that Davis 
had on, jerked it open, and said to him, ‘ Come out of this, you old devil!’ 
Davis at this attack straightened up and showed anger. At the same time 
he put his hand to his back under his dress. I thought he was after a re- 
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After resting for a short time, caring for the wounded 
and burying the dead, we all began our return march to 
Macon, where we arrived the day after, May 12. I first 
made a verbal report to General Wilson, and received from 
him his hearty approval of all we had done. We then heard 
for the first time, that a reward of $100,000 had been of- 
fered for the capture of Davis. 

The war then being over, Pritchard and I were soon 
mustered out of service,! and no military court of inquiry 
was ever held to determine the responsibility of the col- 
lision which resulted so disastrously to several Union 
soldiers; but General Wilson says, in his official report, 
that “Col. Harnden was in no way responsible, as he had 
no means of knowing that the parties in his front were 
other than enemies.” ’ 

It appears that up to their arrival at Dublin, Mr. Davis 
was accompanied by his cabinet officers and a considerable 
escort of Texans; but there they separated, the main part 
going down the east side of the Oconee River, while the 
Davis party crossed to the west side and were headed for 
Mississippi, the home of Mrs. Davis. Davis only intended 
to keep her company for a day or two longer, then leave 


volver, and covered him with my carbine, and cocked it. As I did so Mrs. 
Davis, who stood at the tent door, cried out tome not to shoot. Shecame 
running to her husband and threw herself on him in front of the gun. 
She said that he was not armed, for she had caused him to leave his arms 
in the tent before he came out. Then Davis threw the dress and shawl to 
the ground and started for the tent.”’ 

Several other details in Stedman’s narrative differ materially from those 
given in General Harnden’s account. Colonel Pritchard also gave cur- 
rency to the story of the disguise, his account being cited and adopted in 
General Wilson’s article, p. 592.— Ep. 

‘The First Wisconsin Cavalry was mustered out at Edgefield, Tenn., 
July 19, 1865. 

"Who was to blame for the collision? Perhaps that is not for me to say, 
but General Wilson and Colonel La Grange said that I was not. Thecom- 
mittee of congress exonerated me. Some attempt was made to place 
blame on Sergt. George Hussey, who commanded my advance guard, but 
I exonerated him from any blame, and certify that he acted as a brave and 
experienced soldier should act, when challenged by an enemy in the dark. 
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her and join the rest of his cabinet on their way to Florida. 
The led horses were intended for that part of the journey. 

What would have happened in case we had met Davis 
at Dublin, is only problematical. The Wisconsin troops 
were veterans, selected from one of the best regiments in 
the service, all well-armed, mounted, and disciplined; while 
the Confederates, although in greatly superior numbers, 
and brave and desperate fighters, were disorganized and 
discouraged. But that the meeting did not take place, 
was, in my opinion, well for Davis and his escort —for in 
the language of Mrs. Davis, “some one would have got 
hurt.” 

I was kept on duty with the First Wisconsin Cavalry 
down in Georgia, until the following July, when we were 
marched to Edgefield, Tenn., and mustered out of service. 
In the meantime, Colonel Pritchard had an opportunity to 
visit Washington and tell his story, and the consequence 
was that the whole $100,000 reward was awarded to the 
Fourth Michigan Cavalry. 

For some unaccountable reason, my official report was 
delayed in reaching Washington, and for a time I made no 
elaim to any share in the reward, supposing that Davis 
would be tried and executed, and in that case I would not 
have taken what might be considered blood money; but 
when it became certain that he was not to be punished,’ I 
went to Washington and laid before congress a claim on 
behalf of the First Wisconsin Cavalry, to a share of the 
money. 

A congressional committee was appointed, of which Mr. 
Washburn of Massachusetts was chairman, to investigate 
+he whole matter. After due consideration, this committee 
unanimously reported that General Wilson, Colonel Pritch- 
ard, Captain Yeoman,? and myself should receive $38,000 


1 After Davis was brought to Macon, he was gent under guard by the 
way of Savannah to Old Point, Va., where he was kept a prisoner for sev- 
eral months, being finally released on bail. 

2 Yeoman was captain in an Ohio regiment, who somewhere in the Caro- 
linas fell in with the Davis party, and passing himself off for a Confederate, 
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each, and that the balance should be divided among those 
who were actually present and took part in the capture, 
according to rank and pay. The members of each regi- 
ment were treated alike. I was exonerated from all blame 
for the collision? When the bill, as reported, came before 
the house, every Republican, except the five members from 
Michigan, voted for it. 


traveled with them for several days. He it was, who contrived to get the 
dispatch to General Wilson, at Macon, which caused him to send a num- 
ber of regiments in different directions to try to head Davis off, with the 
result of his capture. 

11t has been stated that Pennsylvania and Illinois troops were present. 
This is not so; there were none but the First Wisconsin and the Fourth 
Michigan cavalry regiments. 

2? Endorsement of Gen. O. H. La Grange, made upon the back of Colonel 
Harnden’s report to General Croxton, of the capture of Jefferson Davis, 
dated Macon, Ga., April 18, 1865: 

‘*Head Quarters, Second Brigade, First Cavalry Division, M. D. M., 
Macon, Ga., May 14th, 1865. 

‘** Respectfully forwarded. 

“From this report it appears that Lieutenant Colonel Harnden faithfully 
discharged his duty, and no blamecan attach to him in relation to the un- 
fortunate collision between his detachment and Colonel Pritchard’s, which 
he had every reason to believe remained at Abbeville. 

“It is, however, a source of painful regret, that the satisfaction experi- 
enced in this consummation is clouded by the knowledge that an act having 
every appearance of unsoldierly selfishness, in appropriating by deception 
the fruits of another’s labors, and thus attaining unearned success, resulted 
in unnecessary bloodshed, and a sacrifice of lives, for which no atonement 
can be made. What may have been intended merely as an act of bad faith 
towards a fellow soldier, resulted in a crime; and for this closing scene of 
the rebellion, inglorious in itself, but historic in circumstance, it is diffi- 
cult to repress a wish that accident had not afforded the Government a 
representative above suspicion. 

(signed) 
‘‘Q. H. La Grange, 
Colonel Commanding.” 
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Axssortt, Dr. Lucius, army surgeon, 27. 

Abbott, Samuel, of American Fur Co., 10, 
44, 190. 

Abercrombie, Lieut. John J., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 78. 

Adams, Elizabeth Kemper, daughter of 
Bishop Kemper, 395, 396. 

Adams, Dr. William, founds Nashotah 
House, 396. 

Adhemar, Angelique, school teacher, 20, 

Aiken family, 26. 

Alexander, Gen. M. K., in Black Hawk war, 
127, 128, 141, 132. 

Algonkin Indians, visit Champlain, 3; on 
Manitoulins, 5. 

Allen, Thomas §., cited, 301, 332, 333. 

Allotiez, Father Claude, in Wisconsin, 5, 138, 
413, 

Almon, Germans in, 357. 

Alort, Ant., at Green Bay, 193. 

American Fur Co., organized, 14-16; at 
Mackinac, 17, 22, 41, 43, 55, 63, 407, 410, 425, 
427; annoyed by Winnebagoes, 71, 12; at 
Portage, 80, 82; at Green Bay, 190. 

American Home Missionary Society. See 
Congregationalists in Wisconsin. 

Anderson, Rasmus B., on Iceland, 338, 340. 

Anderson, Lieut. Robert, in Black Hawk 
war, 123, 126, 127, 130, 133, 136. 

Angelique, a slave, 38, 39, 42. 

Aplin, Carey, a soldier, 104. 

Aplin, James, on Harnden’s expedition, 523. 

Apple River, Ill., Cornish at, 306, 307, 312. 

Appleton, portage at, 61, 413; Germans in, 
357, 372, 379-381, 392. 

Armstrong, Perry A., ‘“‘Sauks and Black 
Hawk War,” 121, 126, 127. 

Armurier, Francois, at Green Bay, 164. 

Arndt, Hamilton, 83. 

Arndt, John P., assists Catholic church, 
163; creditor of Catholic church, 181; met 
by Kemper, 413, 423, 484, 435, 437, 440, 443; 
vestryman, 452, 453, 489. 

Ashford, Germans in, 371, 372; Swiss in, 390, 

Ashippun, Germans in, 353. 

Ashland (city), Germans in, 383. 

Ashland (Columbia county), Germans in, 
393. 

Ashland county, Germans in, 382. 


Ashley, Gen. William H., met by Kemper, 
397-399, 405-407, 410. 

Astor, John Jacob, founds American Fur 
Co., 14; founds Astoria, 15, 16; building 
at Fort Winnebago, 71. 

Atkinson, Gen, Henry, addressed by Twiggs, 
72,73; in Red Bird uprising, 100, 101; in 
Black Hawk war, 123, 124, 127, 128, 130-183, 
136; entertains Marryat, 153. 

Austrians, in Wisconsin, 360, 367-374, 383. 


| Aztalan, earthworks of, 150, 151; Germans 


at, 352, 353, 380. 


Bap Ax, battle of, 129, 307. 

Baden, Wisconsin Germans from, 367-374, 
283-387, 392. 

“ Badger State,” origin of nickname, 305. 

Badin, Father Frangois Vincent, Catholic 
priest at Green Bay, 162, 167, 181, 182, 
202; vicar general of Michigan, 205. 

Bailey, Maj. David, in Black Hawk war, 
124, 

Bailly, Joseph, fur-trader, 43-45, 

Baird, Eliza Ann, born, 64. 

Baird, Elizabeth Thérése, “« Reminiscences 
of Early Days on Mackinac Island,” 17- 
64; sketch, 17, 18. 

Baird, Henry, Green Bay settler, 427, 42 8 
433, 440. 

Baird, Henry S., marries Elizabeth Fisher, 
17; at Mackinac, 33; trip to Mackinac, 
55-64; aids Catholic church, 170, 171, 177; 
connection with Cadle mission, 427, 428, 
430, 433, 487; vestryman, 451-455, 485, 486; 
addressed by Cadle, 460-462, 467, 468, 479- 
483, 485, 488, 491, 492; addresses Cadle, 
468-470; aids Cadle mission, 481. 

Baker, Maj. —, at Camp Smith, 27. 

Baker, E. D., in Black Hawk war, 134. 

Baker, Florence E., “‘ Bibliography of Wis- 
consin Constitutional Conventions,’’ 234. 

Baker, Jerusha, 27. 

Ball’s Mill, on Root River, 294. 

Banking in Wisconsin, early attempts to 
prohibit, 277, 278. 

Bannister, John, introduces Lincoln, 134, 

Baptist, Mad. —, at Green Bay, 193. 

Baptists, among Wisconsin Germans, 367. 
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Baraboo, Carrymaunee at, 87. 

Barber, Rev. Abel Lester, Congregational 
missionary, 421. 

Barden, Judge Levi W., 81. 

Bark Point, origin of name, 30. 

Bark River, 131, 136. 

Barnum, Capt. Ephraim K., at Mackinac, 
406, 409. 


Barrette, ——, voyageur, 58. 

Barron county, Germans in, 362. 

Barrow, ——, plans Hobart church, 505, 
506. 


Bartle, John Eva, Cornish pioneer, 309. 

Bath, H. D., describes Fort Winnebago, 97, 
98. 

Baudouin, Francois, at Green Bay, 172, 195. 

Bavaria, Wisconsin Germans from, 353, 
367-374, 379-383, 392. 

Bazille, Peter, mission pupil, 420. 

Beall, Samuel W., vestryman, 415, 419, 421, 
422, 425-428, 430, 437, 

Beardstown, Ill., in Black Hawk war, 120, 
121, 135. 

Beaubien, Jean B., fur-trader, 26. 

Beaumont, Dr. William, met by Kemper, 
397-399, 405, 410, 448, 

Beauprée, Francois, at Green Bay, 193, 195. 

B[e]auprés, Jean B., at Green Bay, 195. 

B[elauprés, Joseph, at Green Bay, 195. 

B[eJauprés, Louis, at Green Bay, 163, 172. 

Beaver Dam, interest in plank roads, 220; 
railway to, 295. 

Beaver islands, 59, 410. 

Belgium (Wis.), Germans in, 377. 

Belmont & Dubuque Ry., projected, 208. 

Belmont, Territorial capital, 160, 208, 257, 
294, 

Beloit, in Black Hawk war, 129, 132, 135, 136; 
Lincoln at, 134, 135; interest in early rail- 
roads, 212, 213, 216, 296. 

Beloit & Madison Ry., chartered, 298. 

Beloit & Taycheedah Ry., chartered, 296. 

Bennett, Gilbert, Cornish pioneer, 308. 

Bennett, Joseph, assemblyman, 331. 

Bennett, William, Cornish pioneer, 308. 

Benton, Mazzuchelli at, 156, 157; Cornish 
at, 312, 318, 

Berare, Joseph, at Green Bay, 195. 

Berlin (Wis.), Germans in, 354, 358. 

Berry, Germans in, 370. 

Berthelet, L. B., at Green Bay, 163. 

Biddle, Edward, at Mackinac, 44-47. 

Biddle, Nicholas, 44, 45. 

Biddle, Sophia, 45-47. 

Bieson, August, at Green Bay, 193. 

Big Wave, Menomonee chief, 424. 

Bilkey, John, Cornish pioneer, 310, 314. 

Bilkey, Mary, marries Matthew Bishop, 310. 

Bingham, Rev. Abel, Baptist missionary, 
408, 

Birnam, Dr. —,, at Fort Howard, 429, 

Bishop, Matthew, Cornish pioneer, 310, 
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Bishop, Thomas, in War of Secession, 333- 

Bjarnson, Jén, Icelandic Lutheran bishop, 
340, 

Black Creek Falls, Germans in, 360, 382, 383. 

Black Hawk, Sac chief, in Black Hawk 
war, 118-136; in captivity, 475. 

Black Hawk’s Grove, 129, 132, 136. 

Black Hawk’s Island, 181,136. 

Black Hawk War, 79; origin, 67; Lincoln 
in, 118-136; Fort Winnebago in, 89-91; 
seare at Green Bay, 415, 416, 434, 435 ; effect 
on lead region, 305-308, 332; cholera in, 
406 ; Sac girl prisoner, 464-466. 

Black Jack. See Mifflin, 318. 

Black Leg, Cornish at, 318. 

Black Wolf, Winnebago chief, 88. 

Bloomfield, Germans in, 358. 

Bloomington, 308. 

Blue Mounds, lead mining in, 302. 

Bodoin (Bodewyn), Francois, at Green Bay, 
168, 190, 193. 

Bohemians in Wisconsin, 381, 383. 

Bois Blanc island, 11, 28-34, 407. 

Bonduel, Rev. F. T., at Green Bay, 201, 205. 

Boone, Col. Nathan, in Black Hawk war, 
133. 

Boscobel, Germans in, 385. 

Bouche, Joseph, Jr., at Green Bay, 195. 

Boudoin, L., creditor of Cadle mission, 478. 

Boulle, —, at Green Bay, 193. 

Bourdon, Louis, at Green Bay, 195. 

Bourk, Joseph, at Green Bay, 174, 176. 

Bouthillier, Francois, lead-region pioneer, 
303. 

Bowyer’s bluff, 412, 442, 

Boyd, Col. George, Indian agent, 192, 199, 
200, 424-428, 430, 434, 437, 465, 466, 487, 488, 
511; addressed by Cadle, 464-467,471-479,482> 
484-486, 488-490, 192-498, 502; by Brown, 495, 
496, 498, 499, 503, 504; by Davis, 500, 501, 513- 
515; by Oneida chiefs, 500; by Cadle, 501- 
503, 511,512: by Sarah Crawford, 510; pa- 
pers of, 450. 

Boyd, Thomas A., 502. 

Boyd, William, 477. 

Brabansel, Maria, at Green Bay, 193. 

Brady, Gen. Hugh, in Black Hawk war, 90, 
128, 186; met by Kemper, 404, 405, 407, 409, 
431. 

Brandenburg, Wisconsin Germans from, 341- 
363. 

Brannon, Germans in, 383. 

Bread, —, 503. 

Brechler, Christopher, German pioneer, 384, 
385. 

Breck, Rev. J. Lloyd, at Nashotah House, 
497, 

Breese, Maj. Sidney, in Black Hawk war, 
133. 

Brevoort, H. B., Indian agent, 452. 

Brevoort, Mary Ann, at Green Bay, 163, 

British Hollow, Cornish at; 312, 318, 
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Broderick, George, assemblyman, 331. 

Brooke, Gen. George M., at Fort Howard, 
103, 114, 192, 417, 427, 429-431, 436, 441. 

Brooks, Capt. ——, at Mackinac, 34. 

Brothertown Indians, moved to Wisconsin, 
428; at Cadle mission, 495. 

Brown, —, at Green Bay, 164. 

Brown, Sergt. —, a soldier, 115. 

Brown, Rev. Daniel E., mission superin- 
tendent, 412, 493, 502, 503; addresses L. 
Grignon, 494, 495, 498; addresses Boyd, 
495, 496, 498, 499, 503, 504. 

Brown, Mrs. Daniel E., mission teacher, 
495, 499. 

Brown, D. S., at Green Bay, 174, 176. 

Brown, F. A., mission teacher, 499. 

Brown, Harriette I., mission teacher, 503, 
504, 

Brown, James B., cited, 301. 

Brown, Samuel, railroad promoter, 207. 

Brown county, census of 1836, 208; in con- 
stitutional convention, 241. 

Browning, O. H., in Black Hawk war, 133. 

Bruckerville, Germans in, 382, 333. 

Brunet, J. B., at Green Bay, 176. 

Brunette, Dominique, at Green Bay, 172, 
173: 

Brunette, Gabriel, at Green Bay, 193. 

Brunson, Ira B., attacks Asa Whitney, 251. 

Brush, Charles R., at Green Bay, 163, 462. 

Bryonites, among Wisconsin Cornish, 320. 

Buchanan, Germans in, 372, 381. 

Buck, James S., “Pioneer History of Mil- 
waukee,”’ 347, 348. 

Buckley, C., cited, 128. 

Buffalo, in Wisconsin, 141, 142. 

Buffalo county, Germans in, 351, 361, 367; 
Swiss in, 387, 389, 390. 

Bull Branch, Cornish at, 318. 

Buncombe, early lead-mining at, 304. 

Burehhardt, Frederick, induces German 
immigration, 356, 365, 391. 

Burgess, James H., 185, 

Burke, Germans in, 364. 

Butler, James Davie, ‘‘ Father Samuel Maz- 
zuchelli,’’ 155-161. 

Butte des Morts, Grand, 72, 183. 

Butte des Morts, Petite, 197. 

Butterfield, Consul W., ‘‘ Discovery of 
Northwest,’ 4. 

Butternut, Germans in, 362, 383. 


CapimiLAc, La Mothe de, founds Detroit, 9, 
10. 

Cadle, Mary, 458. 

Cadle, Richard Fish, at Detroit, 402; In- 
dian mission at Green Bay, 394-515; rector 
of Christ church, 321; called to Trinity, 
480; superior of Nashotah House, 497. 

Cadle, Sarah B., at Cadle mission, 411-413, 
417, 435, 436, 440, 444. 
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Caldwell, ——, aids Cadle mission, 481. 

Caledonia, Carrymaunee’s death at, 87; 
Germans at, 358. 

Calumet (town), Germans in, 371-873. 

Calumet county, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 241; Germans in, 365. 

Cambria, Germans in, 354. 

Camp Smith, at Green Bay, 27, 412, 429, 430; 
built, 430. 

Campbell, Henry C., ‘“‘ Exploration of Lake 
Superior,” and ‘‘Pére René Ménard,’’5. 

Canaden, John B., at Green Bay, 186. 

Canals. See Milwaukee & Rock River canal, 
Internal Improvements. 

Canton, Germans in, 361. 

Carbanno, Antoine, at Green Bay, 170, 171. 

Carbano, Pierre, Jr., at Green Bay, 163. 

Carboneaux, Amable, Jr., at Green Bay, 
195. 

Carboneaux, Antoine, Jr., at Green Bay, 
195. 

Carboneaux, Jean B., at Green Bay, 195. 

Carbono, Elizabeth, at Green Bay, 193. 

Carder, James Dixon, addresses Boyd, 
501-503, 511, 512; addressed by Davis, 511. 

Carpenter, Henry, 99. 

Carrymaunee (Walking Turtle), Winne- 
bago chief, 86-83, 99, 100. 

Carson, William, a soldier, 104. 

Cascade & Lake Michigan Ry., chartered, 
298. 

Case, Isaac, an Oneida, 489. 

Casey, Mich[al]el, a soldier, 104. 

Cass, Gov. Lewis, in Wisconsin, 415; in 
Red Hird uprising, 69; in Black Hawk 
war, 122, 125, 126; aids Cadle mission, 474. 

Cassel (Wis.), Germans in, 359. 

Cassville, interest in early railways, 255. 

Casthew, John, assemblyman, 331. 

Catholics, at Mackinac, 19, 20,38, 44, 46, 52, 
53; at Detroit, 81, 82; at Portage, 81, 82, 
87, 88, 100; at Green Bay, 162-205, 403, 
404, 413, 414, 422, 423, 425, 434, 436, 443; 
among Wisconsin Germans, 342, 354, 368- 
372, 374, 378, 379, 381, 383, 384-387, 391, 392. 
See Mazzuchelli. 

Catishe, a servant, 42, 54, 

Cato, Germans in, 356. 

Cedarburg, Germans in, 348, 350, 

Cedars, The, Indian treaty ground, 413. 

Center, Germans in, 358, 372, 381. 

Centreville, Germans in, 367, 391. 

Chambers, Col. Talbot, builds Fort How- 
ard, 430. 

Chambers Island, 59, 413. 

Champlain, Samuel de, sends Nicolet to 
Northwest, 3. 

Champloux, Augustin, at Green Bay, 175. 

Chandonée, Jean B., fur-trader, 25, 26. 

Chandonée, Marie, wife of Jean B., 24-27. 

Chapman, Lieut. William, at Fort How- 
ard, 103, 429, 431, 440. 
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Chapoton, Marie. See Marie Chandonée. 

Chappue (Chapu), Stanislaus (Tanisselas), 
at Green Bay, 175, 176. 

Charette, Francois, at Green Bay, 193. 

Charette, Pierre, at Green Bay, 193. 

Charette, Simion, at Green Bay, 174. 

Charret, ——, at Green Bay, 190. 

Chase, Horace, railroad promoter, 207. 

Chase, Warren, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 237. 

Chaupeaux, Olivier, at Green Bay, 195. 

Chellis, ——, a soldier, 111. 

Chelsea, Germans in, 383. 

Chequamegon bay, Radisson and Groseil- 
liers at, 5; Allotiez, 5; Hurons, 5; Le 
Sueur, 302. 

Cheyenne Indians, 76. 

Chicago, 52, 138; Kinzie at, 83; in 1816, 25- 
27; threatened by Pottawattomies, 69-71; 
road to Fort Winnebago, 92; in 1834, 310, 
398; internal improvement convention 
(1847), 246-249; early commerce with 
Wisconsin, 211, 212, 254-256; ‘“‘ Times,” 7; 
“Tribune,”’ 25. 

Chicago & Galena Ry., projected, 218, 251, 
296; opened, 255, 256. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., pro- 
jected, 207-258, 275, 276; chartered as Mil- 
waukee & Waukesha, 295, 296. 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry., reaches Won- 
ewoc, 361. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Ry., induces German immigration, 362. 
Childs, Ebenezer, Green Bay settler, 205, 

423; at Kaukauna, 196, 197; sheriff, 451, 452. 

Chippewa county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 241, 

Chippewa Indians, meet Nicolet, 3; English 
mission to, 403; at Mackinac, 407, 408; 
mentioned by Kemper, 424, 425, 428, 445, 
446; treaty of 1834, 487; at Cadle mission, 
492, 498, 495. 

Choukeka. See Spoon Dekorra. 

Christmann, Valentine, German pioneer, 
392, 393. 

Clairmon[t], Alexis, at Green Bay, 175, 176. 

Clark, George Rogers, negotiates with In- 
dians, 11. 

Clark, Maj. Nathan, at Fort Winnebago, 
76, 77, 99, 111-114, 116, 117. 

Clark, Satterlee, on Paquette, 81; at Fort 
Winnebago, 82, 83; “‘ Early Times at Fort 
Winnebago,” 83, 89, 

Clark, Gen, William, met by Kemper, 397, 
399, 401. 

Clark county, Germans in, 382, 383. 

Clary, Lieut. Robert E., at Fort Howard, 
192, 415, 418, 427, 429, 438, 441. 

Clayton, Germans in, 357, 358. 

Clinton, E, D., railroad director, 222. 

Clinton, Lieut. George O.,0n Harnden’s 
expedition, 523, 525. 
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Clitz, Capt. John, at Mackinac, 409, 410. 
Clyma, Frances T., wife of Francis, 305, 306. 
Clyma, Francis, lead-miner, 305, 306. 
Clyman, Germans in, 353. 

Colby, Germans in, 383. 

Coles, ——, mentioned by Mazzuchelli, 179. 

Collins, Col. —,in Black Hawk war, 131. 

Collins, James, 99. 

Collinsworth, Lieut. John T., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 78, 112-117; at Fort Howard, 170. 

Columbia county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 241; Germans in, 351, 354, 380, 393; 
‘History of,’ 71. 

Congregationalists, Fox River mission, 196- 
198, 410, 418,421,422; at La Pointe, 321. 
See Stockbridge Indian mission. 

Conroe, J. W., indorses Cadle, 427, 481, 

Constitutional conventions in Wisconsin, 
raid on school funds, 224-231; question of 
internal improvements, 233-244, 260. 

Conway, A., secretary of war, 95, 96. 

Coon, ——, plans Hobart church, 505, 506. 

Coon Branch, Cornish at, 318. 

Cooper, John, Oneida chief, 500. 

Cooperstown, Germans at, 350, 367. 

Copeland, Louis Albert, ‘‘The Cornish in 
Southwest Wisconsin,”’ 301-334. 

Copper mining, in Wisconsin, 213, 309, 329. 

Corbeille, Louis, at Green Bay, 163. 

Cornelius, John, Oneida chief, 500. 

Cornish, in southwest Wisconsin, 301-334, 

Cornish Hollow, Cornish at, 312, 318. 

Council Hill, I., early lead-mining at, 304; 
Cornish at, 312. , 

Coureurs des bois, 2, 6, 8. 

Courier, ——, sub-Indian agent, 66, 

Courvelle, Joseph, at Green Bay, 172. 

Couverette, Joseph, at Green Bay, 174, 

Couvillion, Ignace, at Green Bay, 174, 176. 

Crawford, ——, Methodist mission teacher, 
432, 438, 439, 

Crawford, Sarah, mission teacher, 414, 433, 
436, 495, 504; addresses Boyd, 510. 

Crawford, Susan, mission teacher, 495, 504. 

Crawford county, census of 1836, 208; in 
constitutional convention, 241. 

Cree Indians, Tanner with, 48, 49. 

Crelie, Joseph, 80. 

Crelie, Thérése, marries Pierre Paquette, 80. 

Croche (on Fox River), location of, 413. 

Crocker, H., railroad promoter, 207. 

Croghan, Col. George, storms Fort George, 
13; at Fort Howard, 482, 440, 441. 

Crosman, Charles, ‘ Fluctuations of Water 
Surface,’’ 405. 

Cross Plains, Germans in, 370, 380. 

Cross Village. See L’Arbre Croche. 

Crowgy, Andrew, Cornish pioneer, 310, 

Croxton, Gen. John T., connection with 
Davis’s capture, 517, 518, 532. 

Cruger, Capt. William E., at Fort Howard, 
429, 
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‘Curthew, John, Cornish pioneer, 308. 
‘Cutler, Col. Enos, at Fort Winnebago, 104- 
111, 


DacapDA, Germans in, 377, 379. 

Dagenet, Francois, Jr., at Green Bay, 193. 

Dale, Germans in, 358, 372, 393. 

Dandy, Winnebago chief, 88, 93. 

Dane county, in constitutional convention, 
228, 237, 2389-241; Germans in, 353, 364, 367, 
370, 380. 

Danes, in Wisconsin, 335, 338, 339; in Ice- 
land, 335-337. 

Davidson, John Nelson, ‘‘ Unnamed Wis- 
consin,”’ 178, 197, 321, 408, 411, 421, 423. 

Davis, Jefferson, at Fort Winnebago, 72-75, 
81-84, 95,98; in Black Hawk war, 123, 124, 
133; capture of, 516-532. 

Davis, Mrs. Jefferson, 527-529, 531 ; “‘ Memoir 
of Jefferson Davis,” 74, 123, 516. 

Davis, L. W., at Duck Creek mission, 507. 

Davis, Solomon, mission superintendent, 
500, 501, 511, 512; addresses Boyd, 503, 513- 
515; builds Hobart church, 505-509; ad- 
dresses Carder, 511. 

Davy, Mrs. —, cited, 301. 

Dean, Adj. —, at Ft. Howard, 164. 

Death’s Door (Green Bay), 60. 

De Carrie (Dekorra, Decorah, Daykauray, 
etc.), Sebrevoir, founder of Winnebago 
family, 86. 

Deerfield, Germans in, 353. 

Deer Park, Germans in, 383. 

De Haas, Carl, ‘‘ Nord America Wisconsin,” 
371, 373. = 

Dejardin (or Degardain), Alexander, at 
Green Bay, 172, 175, 176. 

Dekorra (or Dakauray). 
and De Carrie. 

De Langlade, Louise, mother of Augustin 
Grignon, 423. 

De la Ronde, John T., on De Carrie, 86, 88. 

Deiavan Ry., chartered, 298. 

Delaware Indians, at Cadle mission, 495. 

De Louvigny, ——, rebuilds Mackinac, 10. 

Dement, Maj.—, in Black Hawk war, 128. 

Democrats, among Wisconsin Cornish, 310, 
331. 

Denny, Lieut. St. Clair, at Fort Howard, 
427, 438. 

Denton, Rey. Samuel, early missionary, 411. 

De Pere, portage at, 61; Jesuits at, 162, 413; 
Marryat at, 138; Mazzuchelli at, 205. 

De Sautel (Desotelle), Jean B., at Green 
Bay, 175,176, 193. 

Detroit, 25, 34, 162; founded, 9, 10; in North- 
west fur trade, 14; threatened by Clark, 
11; Badin at, 182; M azzuchelli at, 157, 159, 
185; Germans at, 356. 

Deuster family, German pioneers, 370. 

Devlin, Ned, in War of Secession, 333. 


See Schchipkaka, 
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Dickinson, Joseph, attorney of Mazzuchelli, 
191; attacks Cadle, 419, 488; addressed by 
Cadle, 462. 

Dickinson, Wm., aids Catholic church, 163, 
170, 171; connection with Cadle mission, 
452, 478, 

Dingie, Etienne, at Green Bay, 195. 

Dixon, a Winnebago, 89. 

Dixon, Ill., in Black Hawk war, 124, 125, 
127, 128, 132, 136. 

Dodge, Col. Henry, in Red Bird uprising, 
101; in Black Hawk war, 131, 133, 307; on 
Territorial census, 212; railroad promoter, 
215, 

Dodge county, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 241; census of 1850, 212; Germans in, 
350-353, 365, 372, 381. 

Dodgeville, Cornish at, 301, 307-312, 317, 
321-333; early lead-mining, 304; early 
railway to, 294, 297. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 
See Cadle Indian mission. 

Dominicans, in Wisconsin, 81, 82, 155-161. 
See Mazzuchelli, and Fenwick. 

Door county, Icelanders in, 335-340. 

Dorchester, Germans in, 382, 383. 

Doty, James Duane, 55; early judge, 410, 
440, 441, 443; tries Red Bird, 101; be- 
friends Mazzuchelli, 158, 199-202; vestry- 
man, 451-455, 491; Madison claim of, 371; 
railroad promoter, 231. 

Doty’s Island, Four Legs on, 84. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 134. 

Dousman, Hercules, fur-trader, 221, 441. 

Dousman, John, 413; addresses Madame la 
Framboise, 167; assists Mazzuchelli, 179. 

Dousman, Mrs. John, sugar making, 33. 

Dousman, Mad. —, at Green Bay, 193. 

Dousman, Michael, father of Hercules, 441, 

Dousman, Mrs. Michael, 26. 

Dousman, Rosalie, conducts Indian school, 
176, 177, 184, 413. 

Downey, Joseph, at Green Bay, 164. 

Doxtater, George, an Oneida, 489, 490. 

Draw, J., at Green Bay, 164. 

Drummond Island, English on, 13, 14, 35. 

Du Bay, Jean Baptiste, fur-trader, 82. 

Dubuque, Iowa, founded, 302; Mazzuchelli, 
at, 156, 160; rivals Milwaukee, 257; rail- 
road interests, 214. 

Du Buque & Belmont Ry., chartered, 288, 
294. 

Ducas, Sizard, atGreen Bay, 193. 

Du Charme, —, pays pew rent, 205. 

Du Charme, Dominic, at Kaukauna, 422, 
423, 

Du Charme, Joseph, Sr., at Green Bay, 169, 
193, 195, 200. 

Ducharme, Paul, Sr., at Green Bay, 174, 176, 
193; at Kaukauna, 422, 423; assists Van 
den Broek, 203. 

Ducharme, Paul, Jr., at Green Bay, 195. 
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Ducharme, Tousaint, Jr., at Green Bay, 195. 

Ducharme family, mentioned by Hitscher, 
190. 

Duck Creek, 112; Methodist mission at, 
439; Episcopal mission at, 430-433, 448- 
493, 501, 503-509, 511-515; Hobart church 
built, 505-509. 

Duerst, Nicholas, Swiss pioneer, 388, 389. 

Dunbar, S. W., railroad promoter, 207. 

Dunn, Capt. Charles, in Black Hawk war, 
132, 133; in constitutional convention, 
241, 242. 

Dunn, John, introduces Nash, 451. 

Dupreé, Charles, at Green Bay, 193. 

Durocher, Amable, Sr., at Green Bay, 195. 


EAGLE HARBOR, 412, 442. 

Early, Capt. Jacob M.,in Black Hawk war, 
127,128, 1380-132, 136. 

East Fork, early lead-mining at, 304. 

Easton, Germans in, 359, 384-387. 

Eberts, Robert M., aids Catholic church, 
171, 193; aids Cadle mission, 481. 

Ecuyer, Jacques, at Green Bay, 193. 

Ecuyer, Simon, at Green Bay, 172. 

Eden, Germans in, 372. 

Edgerton, B. H., railroad promoter, 207, 209. 

Education, at Mackinac, 22, 23, 35, 41, 43, 
52-54; among Cornish, 322; school fund 
sought by railroads, 224-231, 2387. See 
Missions, Mazzuchelli, and Green Bay 
Catholic Church. 

Edwards, John, Cornish pioneer, 308, 

Edwards, Matthew, early lead-miner, 308. 

Edwards, Gov. Ninian, addressed by Street, 

66. 

Egg Harbor, origin of name, 59. 

Eickhoff, Anton, ‘‘ In der Neuen Heimath,”’ 
348. 

Elderon, Germans in, 359. 

Eldorado, Germans in, 355. 

Ellington, Germans in, 358, 372, 381. 

Ellis, Andrew G., mission teacher, 450, 451; 
early editor, 187, 419, 427, 429, 430, 437, 438, 
441, 484; vestryman, 452-454, 489; addressed 
by Cadle, 490, 491; creditor of Christ 
church, 509, 510. 

Elroy, Germans at, 351, 361, 

Emery, Col. —, in Black Hawk war, 132. 

Emmet, Germans in, 353. 

English, at Hudson Bay, 4; at Mackinac, 
2, 10-15, 35, 410; annuities to Northwest 
Indians, 18,19; mission to Chippewas, 403. 

English Prairie, 147. 

Episcopalians, at Mackinac, 46, 47; Kem- 
per’s tour, 394-449; Green Bay mission and 
church, 321, 394-515. 

Erie canal, relation to Wisconsin railway 
project, 209-211, 225, 280, 231, 233, 243, 259. 
Esslinger, Charles, induces German immi- 

gration, 372, 373. 
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Eustubise, ——, bourgeois, 56. 

Eva, Henry, Cornish pioneer, 309. 

Everest, Kate Asaphine. See Kate Everest. 
Levi. 

Ewin, John, early lead-miner, 304. 

Ewing, Maj. W. L. D., in Black Hawk war, 
130, 131. 


FAIRFIELD, Germans in, 361, 365. 

Faribault, Miss —, marries Bailly, 43. 

Farmington, Germans in, 352, 353, 380. 

Farnam, Corp. —, at Fort Winnebago, 105,. 
106. 

Farrol, Thomas, a soldier, 104. 

Farwell, Goy. Leonard J., induces German 
immigration, 371. 

Faust, Peter, German pioneer, 357. 

Fauvel, Father —, at Green Bay, 166, 167.. 

Fauvette, Fanfan, at Green Bay, 195. 

Favill, Mrs. Louise S., daughter of H. 8. 
Baird, 31, 451. 

Fawcet’s Hollow, Cornish at, 318. 

Fenwick, Bishop Edward, aids Green Bay 
church, 170, 171, 174, 177, 184; Mazzuchelli’s. 
superior, 155, 166-169, 179, 188, 189; at. 
Mackinac, 158. 

Fenwick, J. N., at Green Bay, 171. 

Fenwick, Gen. S., aids Green Bay church, 
170. 

Ferguson, George, early lead-miner, 304, 306. 

Ferry, Rev. William Montague, mission at 
Mackinac, 178, 406-411, 446, 

Ferstl, Johann B., induces German immi- 
gration, 381, 382. 

Fifield, Germans in, 383. 

Fine, William, Cornish pioneer, 310. 

Fisher, Henry Munro, fur-trader, 17. 

Fisher, Mrs. Henry. See Marienne Lasa- 
liére. 

Fitzsimons, H., at Green Bay, 164, 

Flannaghan, Dominick, a soldier, 104, 

Fletcher, Mary, mission pupil, 498, 499. 

Foley, Michael, a soldier, 104, 

Folk lore, of Wisconsin Cornish, 321, 322. 

Folsom, W. H. C., ‘‘ Fifty Years in the 
Northwest,’’ 67. 

Fond du Lac (city), Marryat at, 139, 141, 
142; early railway interests, 219, 250, 258, 
294, 297; Germans in, 351, 355, 367, 372, 
380; ‘‘ Whig,”’ 219, 235, 243, 250; ‘“ Jour- 
nal,” 219, 223, 227, 248. 

Fond du Lac county, in constitutional 
convention, 237, 241; Germans in, 351, 
355, 370, 371; Swiss in, 387, 390. 

Fond du Lac & Beaver Dam Ry., chartered, 
295. 

Fond du Lac, Beaver Dam, Columbus & 
Madison Ry., chartered, 298. 

Fond du Lac & Sheboygan Ry., projected, 


219, 243. See Sheboygan & Fond du Lac 
Ry. 
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Fond du Lac (of Superior), treaty of, 445. 

Foot, Dr. Lyman, at Fort Winnebago, 77, 
78, 145. 

Forest (town), Germans in, 371, 372. 

Forsyth, Maj. Robert A., met by Kemper, 
403-406, 412. 

Fort Armstrong, in Black Hawk war, 136, 
475. 

Fort Atkinson, in Black Hawk war, 89. 

Fort Atkinson (city), interest in plank 
roads, 220. 

Fort Crawford, 76, 91, 115; in Red Bird up- 
rising, 67, 70;in Black Hawk war, 123, 132; 
visited by Marryat, 148-154; military road, 
89; Cadle at, 488. 

Fort Dearborn; Indian massacre at, 83; in 
1816, 25-27. 

Fort Ferguson, in Red Bird uprising, 306. 

Fort George, Mackinac Island, 13, 14. 

Fort Gratiot, 70; seen by Kemper, 403, 404, 
406, 446. 

Fort Hamilton, 132. 

Fort Holmes, Mackinac Island, 14, 407, 410. 

Fort Howard, 91, 103, 452; built, 429, 430; in 
Red Bird uprising, 70, 71, 100, 409; in 
Black Hawk war, 415, 416; mentioned by 
Kemper, 415-418, 427, 429-432; Marryat at, 
137, 138, 143, 149; garrison aids Catholic 
church, 163; officers pass on Mazzuchel- 
li’s claim, 191, 192; military road, 89. 

Fort Howard (city), early railroad interests, 
209. 

Fort Mackinac, 34-35, 40, 41, 46, 70. See 
Mackinac Island. 

Fort Niagara, 70. 

Fort St. Josephs, built by English, 12, 13. 

Fort Snelling, in Red Bird uprising, 67, 68, 
70; in Black Hawk war, 123; visited by 

Marryat, 153. 

Fort Winnebago, 406; Mrs. Kinzie at, 26, 27; 
in Black Hawk war, 132, 416; Mazzu- 
chelli at, 160, 187; Marryat at, 138, 141-143, 
145, 149; mentioned by Kemper, 439, 440, 
445; Cadle at, 488; ‘‘ History of,’’ 65-102 ; 
“Orderly Book of,” 103-117. 

Fort Winnebago, Baraboo Valley & Minne- | 
sota Ry., chartered, 297. 

Fortier, Laurent, at Green Bay, 173. 

Four Legs (Hootschope), Winnebago chief, 
84, 85, 88. 

Fox, W. H., in constitutional convention, 
237. 

Fox Indians, in Wisconsin lead-region, 303, 
304; in Black Hawk war, 118-136, 415, 434, 
435. 

Fox Island, 59. 

Fox-Wisconsin Portage, ‘History of Fort 
Winnebago,” 65-102. 

Fox-Wisconsin rivers improvement, 218, 219, 
243. 

Franciscans, at L’Arbre Croche, 404. 

Franklin, Germans in, 356, 367. 
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Franks, Thomas, at Green Bay, 173, 174 
Franks, Thomas L., at Green Bay, 193. 
Fredonia, Germans in, 377, 378. 

Freedom (town), Germans in, 372. 

Freistadt, German colony, 348-350. 

Fremont, Germans in, 358. 

French, Bella, ‘* History of Brown County,” 
163, 167. 

French, village life of French-Canadians, 
8,9; fur-trade life, 15; at Mackinac, 2-10, 
17-64, 158; at Green Bay, 162-205, 412, 424, 
434, 482, 492; in Wisconsin lead region, 302,. 
304, 305; at Detroit, 402; mentioned by 
Marryat, 142, 144, 153. See Jesuits, and 
Catholics. 

FrenchiCreek, fur-trade route, 3, 15. 

Friendship, Germans in, 335. 

Friesland, Wisconsin Germans from, 363- 
367. 

Fromm, Louis, at Green Bay, 176. 

Fur trade, at Mackinac, 1-64, 155, 407, 410, 
415, 425, 427; at Green Bay, 166, 190; at 
Portage, 80-83, 185; in lead region, 302, 303; 
in Wisconsin generally, 61, 71, $6, 249, 441, 
443-446, 457; at Chicago, 25, 26; Ashley, in 
Rocky Mountains, 397-399. 

Fuzone, —, early lead-miner, 305. 


Gacnier, Rigeste, killed by Winnebagoes, 
68, 100, 102. 

Gaines, Gen. Edmund P., in Black Hawk 
war, 119. 

Galena, Ill, founded, 302, 303; early min- 
ing at, 303-307; in Black Hawk war, 127; 
Mazzuchelli at, 160, 161; Marryatat, 137, 
138, 143, 145; Cornish at, 309, 316, 317; early 
railroad interests, 213, 219, 251; ‘‘ Gazette,” 
301, 3065, 315; ‘ Miners’ Journal,” 314, 315. 

Galipi, ——, at Green Bay, 165. 

Game in Wisconsin, 160; mentioned by 
Marryat, 139, 141, 142, 146. 

Gardepier, —, Green Bay resident, 467. 

Gardner, William N., railroad promoter, 
207. 

Garvies, Maxime, at Green Bay, 195. 

Garvin, ——, mentioned by Kemper, 421- 
423, 447. 

Gay, John, assemblyman, 331. 

Geitel, Andrew, German pioneer, 391. 

“General Gratiot,” early steamboat, 446. 

Georgian bay, fur trade route, 3, 5, 15. 

Gerard, Peter, at Green Bay, 170, 171. 

Gerdepie, Alexis, at Green Bay, 174, 176. 

Gerdepie, Germain, at Green Bay, 174, 176. 

Germans, in Wisconsin, geographical 
origin of, 341-393. 

Ginas, Jean B., at Green Bay, 195. 

Glanville, James, Cornish pioneer, 310. 

Glidden, Germans in, 362, 383. 

Gonner, Nicholas, ‘‘ Die Luxemburger in 
der Neuen Welt,” 376-378. 
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Goruette (Goiette), —, at Green Bay, 175. 

Gourdin. See Jourdain. 

Grabau, John A., ‘‘ Lebenstauf des Ehrwur- 
digen J. A. A. Grabau,”’ 346, 

Grabau, Rev. Johannes A. A., leads Ger- 
man emigration, 345-347, 349-351. 

Grafton, Germans in, 360. 

Grand Chute, location of, 413. 

Grand Haven, Mich., 39, 54. 

Grand Kakalin. See Kaukauna. 

Grand Portage, of Lake Superior, 15, 425, 

Grant (town), Germans in, 357. 

Grant county, early lead mining in, 304; in 
constitutional convention, 228, 239; Cor- 
nish in, 308, 311, 318, 322, 330, 331; Germans 
in, 384; early railway interests, 225, 251, 
256, 268, 294-296; “‘ History of,’’ 304, 318; 
“Herald,” 213, 214, 216, 219, 223, 226, 250, 
255. 

Granville, Germans in, 379. 

Gratiot, Maj. Charles, plans Fort Howard, 
429, 430, 

‘Gratiot, Henry, early lead-miner, 304. 

Gratiot, J. P. B., early lead-miner, 304, 

Gratiot’s Grove, early lead-mining at, 304- 
306; in Black Hawk war, 128; Cornish 
at, 318, 

Gravel (Gravelle), Louis, at Green Bay, 174, 
193. 

-Gravet, Louis, at Green Bay, 172. 

Green, John, at Green Bay, 164. 

Green, Maj. John, at Fort Winnebago, 92, 
114-117, 

Green, Martin, at Green Bay, 164. 

‘Green Bay (city), 26, 62, 63, 83; Jesuits at, 
5,6; occupied by Americans, 14; arrival 
of Bairds, 17, 55; in Red Bird uprising, 70; 
Marryat at, 137, 138, 143, 151; relations 
with Fort Winnebago, 91, 92; Mazzu- 
chelli at, 158-161; Kemper at, 413-441; Ca- 
dle mission and Christ church, 321, 394- 
515; Trinity church, 480, 481; records of 
early Catholic church, 162-205; Territo- 
rial council at, 209; interest in Fox-Wis- 
consin improvement, 218, 219; early rail- 
road interests, 209, 211, 252, 255; Germans 
in, 368; ‘‘ Advocate,’’ 7; ‘‘Democrat,” 204; 
“Free Press,” 204; ‘‘Gazette,’’ 18; ‘‘In- 
telligencer,’’ 187, 204, 419, 420, 426, 430, 433, 
438, 481, 483, 484. See Camp Smith, and 
Fort Howard. 

‘Green Bay (water), Mrs. Baird’s trip on, 
55-60. 

Green Bay & Lake Superior Ry., chartered, 
298. 

Green Bay & Minuesota Ry., chartered, 300. 

Green Bay, Milwaukee & Chicago Ry., 
chartered, 297. 

Green Bay & Mississippi Canal Co., sells 
lands to Germans, 372. 

Green county,in constitutional convention, 
239, 241; Swiss in, 387-289, 


Green Island, 412. 

Green Lake county, Germans in, 351, 354. 

Greenbush, Germans in, 355. 

Greenfield, Germans in, 361, 365. 

Greenville, Germans in, 357, 358, 372, 381. 

Greenwood, Germans in, 360. 

Gregory, Almon, mission teacher, 414, 425, 
426, 435-438, 447, 449. 


Grignon, Mrs. —-, 416. 


Grignon, Alexander, at Green Bay, 195. 


Grignon, Alexis, at Kaukauna, 196. 
Grignon, Amable, at Green Bay, 174, 186. 
Grignon, Augustin, Jr., at Green Bay, 193. 
Grignon, Augustin, Sr., at Green Bay, 96, 


163, 186, 195; connection with Catholic 
church, 185, 186; at Kaukauna, 423, 


Grignon, Baptiste, at Green Bay, 172. 
Grignon, Charles, Jr., at Green Bay, 176, 195, 
Grignon, Charles A., Sr., at Green Bay, 174, 


177, 186, 193, 195; at Kaukauna, 200, 423; 
addressed by Van den Broek, 196, 197. 


Grignon, Elizabeth, assists Mazzuchelli, 183, 


184; assists Van den Broek, 193, 196-198, 
201; Indian school teacher, 201, 202. 


Grignon, George, at Green Bay, 172, 174. 
Grignon, Jean B., at Green Bay, 175, 176. 
Grignon, Louis, at Green Bay, 163, 172, 174- 


176, 186, 193; church officer, 168, 184, 
187; addressed by Roy, 165,166; by Badin, 
181, 182; by Mazzuchelli, 177-180, 183, 187; 
by Ursula Grignon, 177; by Vanden Broek, 
192, 193, 196, 202, 203; by Cadle, 457, 458; by 
Brown, 494, 495, 498; by Mrs. Brown, 499; 
addresses Résé6, 201, 202; tries Cadle, 419, 
483, 491, 492. 

Grignon, Margarith (Margaret), assists Van 
den Broek, 196-198; marries Childs, 423. 

Grignon, Paul, at Green Bay, 174, 186, 193, 

Grignon, Pierre, mission pupil, 457, 458. 

Grignon, Pierre, Sr., father of Augustin, 
423; addresses Mazzuchelli, 183. 

Grignon, Peter (Pierre) B., at Green Bay, 
172, 175, 176, 193, 195; addressed by Cadle, 
458. 

Grignon, Pt., at Green Bay, 172. 

Grignon, P. L., at Green Bay, 195. 

Grignon, Robert, at Green Bay, 175, 200. 

Grignon, Sophie, accompanies Mazzuchelli, 
185. 

Grignon family, mentioned by Hitscher, 
190. 

Grob, Jacob, Swiss pioneer, 389. 

Groom, Lenard, mission teacher, 418, 425, 
426, 436, 438, 441; aids Cadle mission, 481. 

Groseilliers, Sieur des, visits Northwest, 4-6. 

Guernsey (O.) and Willard (J. F.), ‘‘ His- 
tory of Rock County,’’ 129, 


Haicut, Eliza, early school teacher, 93. 
Hall, Rev. Chauncey, Congregational mis- 
sionary, 421, 7 
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Hall sisters, captured by Indians, 129. 

Halsey, Germans in, 360. 

Hamburg (Wis.), Germans in, 359. 

Hamilton, Mrs. F, F., daughter of George 
Boyd, 502. 

Hamilton, William S., early lead-miner, 
304, 305; in Black Hawk war, 133. 

Hanawold, Lewis, a soldier, 104. 

Hanks, Lieut. Porter, loses Fort Mackinac, 
12-14, 

Hansford, R., at Green Bay, 164. 

Haraszthy, Count Agostin, sketch, 79, 80; 
induces German immigration, 370; family 
of, 80. 

Haraszthy (village), now Sauk City, 79. 

Harbor Springs, Mich. See L’Arbre 
Croche. 

Hardin, John J., in Black Hawk war, 133. 

Hardscrabble. See Hazel Green. 

Hardwick, Moses, at Green Bay, 172, 173. 

Harnden, Gen. Henry, “‘ The First Wiscon- 
sin Cavalry at the Capture of Jefferson 
Davis,” 516-532; sketch, 516. 

Harney, Capt. William §8., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 75, 76; in Black Hawk war, 133. 

Harper, Charles L., cited, 301, 322. 

Harris, —, a soldier, 115. 

Harris, Capt. D. S., assists Swiss immi- 
grants, 389, 390. 

Harris, Joseph, assemblyman, 331. 

Harrison, Gen. William H., treats with 
Sacs and Foxes, 118. 

Harrison, Germans in, 359. 

Hart (Hartte), Amable, at Green Bay, 172, 
195. 

Hart, Asahcl, mentioned by Mazzuchelli, 
177-180. 

Hart, Edwin, creditor of Cadle mission, 
478; builds Hobart church, 505-509, 

Harton, M., at Green Bay, 176. See St. 
Pierre. 

Harvey, ——, English soldier, 410. 

Harvey, L. P., in constitutional conven- 
tion, 236. 

Haskin, W. W., cited, 91. 

Hitscher, Rev. Frangois, Green Bay mis- 
sionary, 203, 404; addresses Porlier, 188- 
190; endorsed by parish, 194, 195. 

Hayman, Lieut. Samuel B., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 78. 

Hazel Green, early lead-mining at, 304; 
Cornish at, 311, 312, 317, 321, 322. 

Healey, —,, a soldier, 111. 

Hebron, Germans at, 352, 353, 380. 

Heim, Joseph, German pioneer, 384, 385. 

Helms, Mrs. —, 26. 

Henni, Bishop John Martin, induces Ger- 
man immigration, 368, 386. 

Henry, Gen. James D,, in Black Hawk war, 
127-129, 132, 136. 

Herman, Germans in, 352-355, 357, 358, 364, 
367. 
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Herring, E., commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, 472, 487, 488, 

Herrington, Timothy, at Green Bay, 164, 

Hessians, in Wisconsin, 367-374. 

Hewitt, Lieut. —, on Harnden’s expedi- 
tion, 521. 

Hill, Cobus, Indian interpreter, 426, 431- 

Hill Creek, 429, 

Hillsborough, Germans in, 360. 

Hobart, Harrison C., on internal improve- 
ments, 219. 

Hobart, Bishop John Henry, name-giver 
for Hobart church, 505. 

Hobart University. See Cadle Indian mis- 
sion. 

Holland (Wis.), Germans in, 358. 

Hollister, S. D., railroad promoter, 207. 

Holmes, Maj. Andrew H., killed at ,Macki- 
nac, 13, 

Holmes, Thomas, railroad promoter, 207. 

Holstein, Wisconsin Germans from, 356, 
363-367. 

Holy Cross, Germans in, 379. 

Honey Creek, Germans in, 361; Swiss in, 
390. 

Hooe, Lieut. Alexander S., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 78, 106. 

Hoor, Sergt. ——, on Harnden’s expedition , 
525. 

Hootschope. See Four Legs. 

Hortonia, Germans in, 358. 

Hotchkiss, William, an Oneida, 489. 

Hotels, early charges of, 314; at Portage, 
79; at Beloit, 134. 

Houle (Houlles), Joseph, at Green Bay, 
163, 195. 

Houlton Plantations, 70. 

Hubbard, Germans in, 353. 

Hudson Bay, early fur trade of, 4; Jame 
Tanner at, 47, 48. 

Hudson’s Bay Co., organized, 4. 

Hunt, Wilson P., trans-continental expedi- 
tion, 15, 16. 

Huron Indians, in Wisconsin, 5. 

Hussey, Sergt. George, on Harnden’s expe- 
dition, 524, 530, 

Hustisford, Germans in, 353. 

Hyer, N. F., railroad promoter, 207. 

Hyotte, Charles, at Green Bay, 175. 

Hyotte, Prisque, at Green Bay, 163, 172, 174, 
186, 193. 


IcELANDERS, in Wisconsin, 335-340. 

Ida, a paper town, 94. 

Tles, Capt. Elijah, in Black Hawk war, 127, 
136. 

Illinois, visited by Nicolet, 4; in Black 
Hawk war, 118-136; early railroad char- 
ters, 284, 286; Germans in, 347, os 

Illinois Indians, visited by Nicolet, 5; by 
Marquette, 7. 
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Immigration, early wave of, in Wisconsin, 
213, 214. See Cornish, Germans, Iceland- 
ers, and other nationalities. 

Indians. See the several tribes. 

Internal improvements, early discussions 
on, 231-233; attitude of Wisconsin consti- 
tutional conventions, 233-244, 260; Wis- 
consin’s early interest in, 244-250 ; Chicago 
convention, 246-249, 

Iometa, Winnebago chief, 413. 

Iowa, early commerce with Wisconsin, 214, 
258. 

Towa City (lowa), Mazzuchelli at, 161. 

Iowa county, census of 1836, 208; in consti- 
tutional convention, 241; early railroad to, 
297; Cornish in, 306, 308, 311, 318, 330, 331; 
‘“‘ History of,’’ 306, 308, 309, 314. 

Irish, in Wisconsin, 353, 371. 

Iron Ridge, early railway to, 297. 

Iroquois Indians, pursue Hurons, 5; anni- 
hilate Ottawas, 20. 

Irwin, Alexander J., 198; aids Catholic 
church, 170, 171; creditor of Catholic 
church, 185, 186; Episcopal vestryman, 
452, 4385, 486; creditor of Cadle mission, 
478; met by Kemper, 417, 422, 427, 428, 430, 
437. 

Irwin, David, early judge, 440. 

Irwin, Robert, Jr., aids Catholic church, 
163, 170, 171; creditor of, 185, 186; Episco- 
pal vestryman, 451-454, 462, 498; creditor 
of Cadle mission, 478; death of, 99. 

Irwin, Robert, Sr., of Christ church, 452. 

Irwin, Samuel, at Green Bay, 163, 170, 171. 

Ixonia, Germans at, 350, 352. 


JACKER, Father Edward, on Marquette’s 
remains, 7, 

Jackson, Alfred Augustus, ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln in the Black Hawk War,” 118-136, 

Jacob, Elisabeth, at Green Bay, 193. 

James, Edward, Cornish pioneer, 307, 308. 

.James, Dr. Edwin, edits Tanner’s ‘‘ Narra- 
tive,’’ 54, 55. 

James, James, Cornish pioneer, 309. 

James, Joseph, Cornish pioneer, 307. 

James, Maria Eva, wife of Joseph, 307. 

James, Thomas, Cornishman, 301, 

James, William, Cornish pioneer, 309. 

Janesville, Black Hawk at, 180, 132, 135, 136; 
Lincoln at, 134-136; early railroad inter- 
ests, 212, 256, 296; ‘“‘Gazette,’’ 135, 

Jsansen, Philip, at Green Bay, 193. 

January, Thomas H., early lead-miner, 
303. 

Jaques, Isax, at Green Bay, 195. 

Jeanjean, Rev. M., at Green Bay, 179. 

Jefferson (city), Germans in, 352, 353, 380; 
Cornish in, 312, 318, 

Jefferson Barracks, in Black Hawk war, 
70, 95, 123, 


Jefferson county, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 239, 241; early saw-mill, 516; census 
of 1850, 212; Germans in, 350-352, 367, 380. 

Jeffery, James, assemblyman, 331. 

Jenkins, Thomas, assemblyman, 301, 331. 

Jesuits, at Mackinac, 8-12, 19, 20; at St. 
Ignace, 7; in Wisconsin, 5, 6, 138, 162, 413; 
‘Relations,’ 1. 

Jogues, Father Isaac, at Sault Ste. Marie, 
4,5. 

Jobnson, Mrs. —, army officer’s wife, 408. 

Johnson (Johnston), George, at Green Bay, 
163, 170, 171, 452. 

Johnson, Rietbrock, & Halsey, induce Ger- 
man immigration, 360. 

Johnson, Germans in, 260, 

Johnsonville, Germans in, 367. 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, in Black Hawk 
war, 106, 111, 114, 133. 

Joliet, Louis, discovers Mississippi, 6, 7. 

Jomvine, John B., at Green Bay, 186. 

Jones, ——, sutler at Fort Winnebago, 83. 

Jones, Col. Gabriel, in Black Hawk war, 
131. 

Jones & Allen, induce German immigration, 
372, 373. 

Jourdain, Joseph, at Green Bay, 163, 165, 
174-176, 193, 195; church officer, 172, 180. 

Jourdain, William, Jr., at Green Bay, 195. 

Juneau, Pierre, at Green Bay, 193. 

Juneau, Solomon, at Green Bay, 175; on 
Cadle mission, 412; postmaster, 216; rail- 
road promoter, 207. 

Juneau county, Germans in, 351, 358, 364, 

Jusiaume, Frangois, at Green Bay, 195. 


KAKONONEQUUT, a Menomonee, 436, 

Kane, James M., railroad promoter, 288. 

Kapp, Joseph, German pioneer, 392. 

Kaukauna, portage at, 61, 413; Mazzu- 
chelli at, 183; Stockbridges at, 418; Kem- 
per at, 421-424, 434, 486; Cadle at, 484; Van 
den Broek at, 196-205; Germans at, 379. 

Kayraymaunee, See Carrymaunee. 

Keel boats, described by Marryat, 143-149, 

Kellogg, Anna Weed. See Mrs. John Y. 
Smith. 

Kellogg’s Grove, in Black Hawk war, 128, 
136. 

Kemper, Herman, induces German immi- 
gration, 366. 

Kemper, Dr. Jackson, ‘ Journal of an Epis- 
copalian Missionary’s Tour to Green Bay, 
1834,” 394-449 ; mentioned by Cadle, 486; at 
Nashotah, 394, 487; sketch, 394, 395. 

Kemper, Rey. Lewis Ashhurst, son ‘of 
Jackson, 396, 397. 

Kemper, Samuel Relf, son of Jackson, 
396. 

Kendall, William, Cornish pioneer, 308. 


—— 
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Kennan, Kent K., induces German immi- 
gration, 381, 382. 

Kenosha (city), early railroad interests, 212, 
213, 255, 294, 296; ‘Southport Ameri- 
can,” 220, 221; ‘Southport Telegraph,” 
204, 221. 

Kenosha county, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 239; Germans in, 365. 

Kenosha & Beloit Ry., chartered, 300. 

Kent, Aratus, pioneer missionary, 93. 

Keokuk, Fox chief, 119. 

Kerby, Louis, at Green Bay, 186. 

Kewartenoku, mission pupil, 510. 

Kewaunee county, Germans in, 378. 

Keweenaw bay, Ménard at, 5. 

Kewinaquot (Returning Cloud), 
chief, 17, 40. 

Keyes, S. P., chaplain and school teacher, 93. 

Kickbush, August, German pioneer, 359. 

Kilbourn, Byron, railroad promoter, 207, 224, 
227, 237, 254, 256; connection with Milwau- 
kee & Rock River canal, 225-231; connec- 
tion with German immigration, 349; 

“History of Milwaukee & La Crosse land 
grant, ’’ 252. 

Kilbourn city, 88; Germans in, 354. 

Kimberly, 413. 

Kindermann, Rev. G. A., leads German 
immigration, 349. 

King, ——, at Green Bay, 164. 

King, Rufus, in constitutional convention, 
241, 242. 

Kingston, Germans in, 354, 

Kinzie, John, at Chicago, 25, 26, 83; trip 
to Mackinac, 56-63. 

Kinzie, John H., at Green Bay, 170, 171; 
sub-Indian agent, 26, 27, 83, 84, 92. 

Kinzie, Mrs. John H., at Fort Winnebago, 
83, 84, 99; on Mazzuchelli, 159; on Winne- 
bago Indians, 84-88; “Wau-Bun,”’ 67, 83- 
88, 92, 98, 101, 159. 

Kinzie, Robert, at Fort Winnebago, 83. 

Kirchhayn, Germans in, 350. 

Knaggs, James S., at Green Bay, 175. 

Knapp, J. G., mission teacher, 495. 

Knisteneu Indians, at Cadle mission, 495. 

Knowlton, James H., 134, 135. 

Koltenbeck, L. W., induces German immi- 
gration, 392, 393. 

Konkapot, Aaron, 421. 

Kopplin, August, German pioneer, 359. 

Korner, Gustave, “ Das Deutsche Element,” 
365. 

Koss, Adolph, ‘‘ Milwaukee,” 348, 349. 

Kossuth, Germans in, 365, 367, 373. 

Krause, Rey. E. F. L., leads German immi- 
gration, 347, 349. 

Kreutzer, Andrew, German pioneer, 360, 

Krueger, Frederick, German pioneer, 357, 


Ottawa 


La Borpx (or Labord), Alexandre, at Green 
Bay, 173, 174, 176, 193. 
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Laborde, Jean Baptiste, met by Kemper, 
413, 428. 

La Borde (or Laborde), Luke, at Green 
Bay, 173, 174. 

Lac de Flambeau, fur trade on, 446. 

Lacey, Lieut. Edgar M., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 114; at Fort Howard, 441, 447. 

La Croix, Francois, habitant, 23, 33, 42, 54. 

La Crosse (city), Germans in, 361, 368. 

La Crosse county, Germans in, 351, 361, 378. 

La Crosse & Milwaukee Ry., chartered, 
298, 299. 

La Fayette county, early lead-mining in, 
304, 305; in constitutional convention, 
239, 241; Cornish in, 311, 318, 330, 331; 
* History of,’’ 304. 

La Fontaine, early railroad to, 209, 293. 

La Fontaine Ry., chartered, 288, 293. 

Laframboise, Alexis, fur-trader, 20. 

Laframboise, Joseph, fur-trader, 38, 39; 
aids Catholic church, 170, 171. 

Laframboise, Mad. Joseph, fur-trader, 38- 
43,45, 47; mentioned by Mazzuchelli, 167. 

Laframboise, Josette, wife of Captain 
Pierce, 36, 38, 40, 41. 

Laframboise, Madeline, wife of Alexis, 20. 

La Fringe, Antoine, at Green Bay, 193, 

La Fumé, Joseph, at Green Bay, 205. 

“La Grange,” early vessel, 180. 

La Grange. Col. O. H., on Davis’s capture, 
516, 530, 532. 

Lake (town), Germans in, 370. 

Lake Huron, seen by Champlain, 3; dom- 
inated by Mackinac, 1-16. 

Lake Koshkonong, in Black Hawk war, 
128-136. 

Lake Michigan, 143, 155; dominated by 
Mackinac, 1-16; in Revolutionary war, 
11; in 1816, 25-27; early wreck on, 54; 
Green Bay-Mackinac route, 55-64; rela- 
tion to early railroad projects, 210, 211, 
219, 225, 2380, 231, 251, 268, 294, 295; Ger- 
mans on, 378. 

Lake Michigan & Mississippi Ry., char- 
tered, 268, 290, 295. 

Lake Mills (town), Germans at, 352, 353. 

Lake Monona, Doty’s camping place, 158. 

Lake Superior, dominated by Mackinac, 
1-18; copper-mining on, 329; early expedi- 
tion to, 405. 

Lake Winnebago, Mazzuchelli on, 160; seen 
by Marryat, 138-141, 152; mentioned by 
Kemper, 413, 415, 416, 418, 421; Germans 
on, 371. 

Lake Winnipeg, 52; fur trade on, 15. 

Lamartine, Germans in, 372, 

Lamirante, Jean B., at Green Bay, 175, 176. 

Lancaster, Germans in, 384, 335. 

Land grants, aiding early Wisconsin rail- 
roads, 215; aiding Milwaukee & Rock 
River canal, 228-231; aiding internal im- 
provements generally, 234-244, 
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Land sales, by Winnebagoes, 138, 139. 

Lane, Lieut. ——, on Harnden’s expedition, 
521. 


Lane, Stephen, Cornish pioneer, 310. 

Langevin, Jean B., at Green Bay, 175, 

Lapham, Increase A., “Milwaukee and 
Rock River Canal,’ 228. 

Laplante, ——, at Green Bay, 175, 176. 

Laplante, Hyassaine, at Green Bay, 193. 

La Pointe, Pierre, at Green Bay, 175. 

La Pointe (Madelaine Island), Congrega- 
tionalists at, 321. 

Lapond, Mouscaumon, at Green Bay, 173. 

L’Arbre Croche, Indian mission at, 42, 158, 
159, 404. 

Lariviere, Denis, at Green Bay, 174, 176. 

Laroque, Bazille, at Green Bay, 172, 174, 
176. 

Larrabee, Charles H., in constitutional 
convention, 241. 

Lasaliére, Marienne (Mrs. Henry Fisher), 
mother of Mrs. Baird, 17, 20, 22, 23, 35, 36, 
58, 54. 

Last, John, notary, 508, 509, 

Latouche, J. B., at Green Bay, 174, 176. 

Lavalle, Germans in, 361. 

Lawe, Jane, mission pupil, 458, 

Lawe, David, mission pupil, 458. 

Lawe, John, 190; aids Catholic church, 163, 
170-172, 174, 175, 178, 184, 186, 193; cred- 
itor thereof, 168; Episcopal vestryman, 
451, 452, 454; aids Cadle mission, 481; 
creditor thereof, 458; plats Munnomonee, 
430; agent of American Fur Co., 427; ad- 
dressed by Resé, 202; by Van den Broek, 
203; by Dunn, 450, 451; by Cadle, 455-457, 
459, 464, 470, 471. 

Lawe, Maria, mission pupil, 458. 

Lawe, Mary, mission pupil, 458. 

Lawe, Rachel, daughter of John, 183, 202, 
205. 

Lawe, Rebecca, mission pupil, 458, 

Lawrish, ——, at Green Bay, 186, 

Lea, ——, introduces Marryat, 143. 

Leach, Sergt.—, at Fort Winnebago, 103. 

Lead mines (Wisconsin), sale of Indian 
title to, 66; during Red Bird uprising, 
66-71 ; visited by Marryat, 137, 144, 147, 152, 
153; Cornish miners, 301-334; early ship- 
ments from, 209-212, 219, 223. 

Lebanon, Germans in, 350, 353. 

Leeds, Germans in, 354. 

Legler, George, Swiss pioneer, 388, 389. 

Lemieux, Joseph, at Green Bay, 190, 193, 
195. 

Lepailleur, Joseph, at Green Bay, 172, 

Le Roy, Francis. See Roy. 

Leroy (town), Germans in, 381. 

Le Sueur, —, in Wisconsin lead region, 
302. 

Levi, Kate Everest, ‘‘ Geographical Origin 
of German Immigration to Wisconsin,” 
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341-393; ‘“‘How Wisconsin came by its 
large German Element,” 341; ‘‘ Early Lu- 
theran Immigration to Wisconsin,” 341. 

Lewis, Lieut. Andrew, at Fort Howard, 452. 

Libby, O. G., “‘Chronicle of Helena Shot 
Tower,’’? 146, 302; “Significance of Lead 
and Shot Trade inearly Wisconsin His- 
tory,’’ 211, 219, 246, 316. 

Liberty, Germans in, 364, 

Lincoln, Abraham, services in Black Hawk 
war, 118-136; on internal improvements, 
248, 

Lincoln county, Germans in, 351, 358, 360. 

Lind, Germans in, 358. 

Linden, Cornish in, 301, 309-312, 317, 32i- 
333. 

Lindina, Germans in, 360, 

Lippe-Detmold, Wisconsin Germans from, 
364-367. 

Little Black River (town), Germans in, 383. 

Little Chute, location of, 413; Catholic 
mission at, 162, 192-205, 372. 

Little Elk, Winnebago chief, 88. 

Little Kakalin, location of, 418. See Little 
Rapids. 

Little Rapids, 413, 422, 426, 434, 437. 

“Little Sturgeon Bay, 442. 

Little Wolf, a Menomonee, 197. 

L{ljoyd, James, at Green Bay, 164. 

Lockwood, James H., on Roy, 165. 

Lomira, Germans at, 352, 353, 379. 

Longeley, John, induces German immigra- 
tion, 377, , 

Longstreet, Wiliam R., railroad promoter, 
207. 

Loras, Bishop of Dubuque, 156. 

Loring, H. H., at Green Bay, 164. 

Loudwick, Thomas, Oneida chief, 500. 

Louizon, a slave, 38, 42. 

Louse Island. See Rock Island. 

Lovell, F. S., in constitutional convention, 
225, 241, 242. 


|} Low, Capt. Gideon, at Fort Winnebago, 


78, 79, 81, 89, 99, 104-106, 111, 114, 117. 

Luchsinger, John, historian of Swiss im- 
migration, 387. 

Lugenbeel, Lieut. Pinkney, at Fort Win- 
nebago, 78. 

Lumber, Wisconsin’s early trade in, 212, 463, 

Lupient, Theodore, mission pupil, 420. 

Lutherans, among Wisconsin Germans, 
341-352, 354, 356, 364, 366-369, 371, 380, 381, 
383-385, 389-391, 393; among Icelanders, 
338, 340. 

Luxemburg, Wisconsin Germans from, 367— 
379. 

Luxemburg (Wis.), Germans in, 378. 

Lynde, Lieut. J., at Fort Howard, 427. 


Macasig, Antoine, at Green Bay, 175, 
McCabe, Capt. ——, at Fort Winnebago, 187. 
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McCabe (or McKabé), Michael, at Green 
Bay, 172. 

McCarty, John, at Green Bay, 170, 171, 481. 
McClellan, Mrs, George B., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 92. 
McCoy, Capt. 
Green, 317. 
McCrea, Nancy. See Louise de Langlade. 

McDonald, James, a soldier, 104, 117. 

McDouall, Robert, cedes Mackinae, 13. 

McDougal, ——, army surgeon, 114. 

McDowell, Joseph, at Green Bay, 176. 

McGowan, Thomas, a soldier, 104. 

McGregor, Iowa, railroad interests, 214. 

McIntosh, Col. James §., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 78. 

McKenney, Col. Thomas L., on Red Bird 
uprising, 66, 67, 101. 

Mackinac (Mackinaw, Michillmackinac), 
etymology of name, 19, 20; pronunciation, 
10; straits,10; French occupation, 2-10, 
12; English occupation, 2, 10-15, 35; Ameri- 
can occupation, 1, 2, 12-16; Mazzuchelli 
at, 155, 157-159, 166, 167, 177-180, 185; 
Ferry’s mission at, 178, 406-409, 414; Kem- 
per’s visit, 403, 406-411, 423, 445, 446; 
Davis at, 501; Beaumont at, 397; Mar- 
ryat’s visit, 137, 153; Mackinac boats, 
28, 38, 55-63; “The Story of,”’ 1-16; ‘‘ Early 
Days on,’’ 17-64; bibliography, 1. See 
Fort Mackinac, Fur Trade, and Missions. 

Mackinac Co., fur trade of, 14. 

Mackinaw City, Mich., 2, 10, il. 

Mackinaw, Old, history of, 2. 

McKinzie, James, a soldier, 104. 

McKnight, Thomas, early lead-miner, 304. 

McLunn, Thomas, at Green Bay, 164. 

McLoughlin, —, a soldier, 106. 

Macomb, Gen. Alexander, builds Fort 
Winnebago, 68-72. 

McWilliams, C., aids Cadle mission, 481. 

Madison, Mazzuchelli possibly at, 158; rail- 
road interests, 210, 225, 256, 296; consti- 
tutional conventions in, 233; Germans 
in, 370, 371, 380; ‘‘ Argus,” 223, 225, 230, 
234, 242, 243, 256; ‘‘ Enquirer,” 215, 216. 

Madison & Beloit Ry., chartered, 296. See 
Rock River Valley Union. 

Madison & Prairie du Chien Ry., chartered, 
293. 

Madison & Swan Lake Ry., chartered, 297. 

Madison, Ft. Atkinson, & Whitewater Ry., 
chartered, 299. 

Madison, Waterford, & Kenosha Ry., 
chartered, 296. 

Mahataconewar, mission pupil, 510. 

Mails in Wisconsin, early transmission of, 
216. 

Maine (Wis.), Germans in, 359. 

Mairand, Jean B., bourgeois, 55. 

Makahtakwaquot, an Indian, 510. 

Makataimeshekiakiak, See Black Hawk. 
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Makcomiwash, mission pupil, 510. 

Makkemetas, a Menomonee, 436. 

Mallon, —, confers with Mazzuchelli, 178. 

Manchester, Germans in, 354, 

Manitowoc (city), Germans in, 356, 367, 372, 
386, 391; railroad interests, 274. 

Manitowoc county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 241; Germans in, 350, 351, 355, 356, 
364-367, 370, 372-374, 380, 384-387, 390, 391. 

Manitowoc & Mississippi Ry., chartered, 
297. 

Mantat, Maurice, at Green Bay, 175, 176, 

Maple Grove, Germans in, 356. 

Maple-sugar making, at Mackinac, 28-34, 

Maranda, Geneviéve, a servant, 39. 

Marathon (town), Germans in, 359, 392, 393. 

Marathon county, Germans in, 351, 358-360, 
383. 

Marcotte, Jean B., fur-trader, 40. 

Marcy, Lieut. Randolph B., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 77; at Fort Howard, 427; writings 
of, 77. 

Marianna, a Menomonee girl, 197, 198. 

Marion, Germans in, 384, 385, 

Marquette, Father Jacques, at Point St. 
Ignace, 3, 6, 7, 11, 20; in Wisconsin, 5, 6; 
death of, 7. 

Marquette (town), Germans in, 354, 

Marquette county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 241; Germans in, 351. 

Marryat, Capt. Frederick, ‘‘An English Of- 
ficer’s Description of Wisconsin in 1837,” 
94, 137-154, 397; ‘‘ Diary in America,”’ 137. 

Marsh, Rev. Cutting, mission to Stock- 
bridges, 197, 198, 421. 

‘* Marshall Ney,’ schooner, 445. 

Marshfield, Germans in, 371, 372, 383, 

Martin, J., at Green Bay, 193. 

Martin, Morgan L., 167; aids Catholic 
church, 172, 175, 176; meets Twiggs, 72; 
in constitutional convention, 238. 

Marytown, Germans in, 371. 

Mason, ——, a Soldier, 112. 

Mason, Stevens T., met by Kemper, 401. 

Masterson, Capt. Michael, at Green Bay, 
170, 171. 

Matawue, an Indian, 510. 

Matthews, ——, aids Cadle mission, 481. 

Matthews, W. W., carpenter, 509. 


Mauzamoneka (Iron Walker), kills Pa- 
quette, 80, 81. 
Mazzuchelli, Father Samuel Charles, 


sketch, 155-157; portrait, 155; journeys 
in Wisconsin, 155-161; at Green Bay, 162, 
166-192, 200, 413; at Portage, 81, 82; “ Me- 
morie Istoriche ed Edificante,’’ 155, 156. 

Mecklenburg, Wisconsin Germans from, 
341-363, 

Medford, Germans in, 382, 383. 

Medina, Germans in, 391, 393. 

Meeker, Moses P., early lead-miner, 303. 

Ménard, Father René, in Wisconsin, 5. 
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Menasha, Germans in, 367, 374, 380. 

Menomonee Indians, Catholic mission to, 
158, 160, 176, 177, 184, 193, 196-198; reject 
Mazzuchelli’s claim, 191, 192; Cadle mis- 
sion to, 394-515; mentioned by Marryat, 
148, 153, 154. 

Menomoneeville, platted, 430. See Green 
Bay. 

Mequon, Germans at, 348, 391. 

Merrell, Henry, on Paquette, 81; at Fort 
Winnebago, 79, 82; on David Irwin, 440; 
“ Pioneer Life in Wisconsin,” 82. 

Merrell & Hainsworth, stock raisers, 98. 

Merrill, Lieut. M. E., at Fort Howard, 
427. 

Merrill, Germans in, 360, 

Mertin, Andrew, German pioneer, 357. 

Methode, —,killed by Winnebagoes, 68. 

Methodists, among Wisconsin Germans, 
354, 356, 364, 367; among Wisconsin Swiss, 
390; among Wisconsin Cornish, 309, 320, 
$21, 333; in Wisconsin generally, 429, 432, 
433, 488, 439. 

Mettez, Charles, at Green Bay, 193. 

Meyer, Balthasar Henry, ‘‘A History of 
Early Railroad Legislation in Wiscon- 
sin, ’’ 206-300. 

Michael, -—, at Green Bay, 193. 

Michigan, early Protestant mission, 16; 
early internal improvements in, 233, 237, 
238, 260; character of early railroad char- 
ters, 284, 285; ‘‘ Pioneer and Historical 
Collections,” 1; ‘‘ Political Science Asso, 
Publications,’’ 5. See Ferry, Fur Trade, 
Mackinac, and Presbyterians. 

‘* Michigan,” early steamboat, 137, 397-407. 

Michigan & Rock River Ry., chartered, 294, 
295. 

Michigan & Wisconsin Transit Ry., pro- 
jected, 274; chartered, 300. 

Michillimackinac. See Mackinac. 

Middleton, Germans in, 370. 

Mifflin, Cornish at, 318. 

Migasan, ancestor of Mrs, Baird, 17. 

Miller, A.G.,on German immigrants, 348, 

Milnor, Dr. James, visits Green Bay, 394- 
449; mentioned by Cadle, 486, 

Milton, in Black Hawk war, 130, 131, 136. 

Milwaukee (city), early commerce of, 212; 
bad roads from, 216; early railroad in- 
terests, 207-258, 268, 296, 297; Cornish in, 
316; Germans in, 347-352, 360, 366-368, 373, 
374, 378, 379, 886; Danes in, 335, 337; Swiss 
in, 390; “ Advertiser,’’ 207, 208, 210, 215, 
222, 257; “‘ Der Ansiedler,”’ 382, 383; ‘‘ Cour- 
jer,” 215, 281, 235, 257; “Sentinel” and 
«Sentinel and Gazette,” 211, 212, 216, 219- 
222, 224, 225, 227, 280, 247-251, 256, 257, 277, 
278. 

Milwaukee county, census of 1836, 208; in 
constitutional convention, 239, 241; Ger- 
mans in, 367, 370, 374. 
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Milwaukee & Fond du Lac Ry., projected, 
223; chartered, 297. 

Milwaukee & Horicon Ry., chartered, 299, 

Milwaukee & MississippiRy. See Chicago 
Milwaukee, & St. Paul. 

Milwaukee & Rock River canal, connection 

with railroad projects, 218-220, 224-231, 235, 

239. 

Milwaukee & Superior Ry., projected, 208. 

Milwaukee & Watertown plank road, 220. 

Milwaukee & Watertown Ry., chartered, 
297. 

Milwaukee & Waukesha Ry., chartered, 
295, 296. See Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. 
Paul. 

Mineral Point, early lead-mining at, 304; 
early land sales, 138; rivals Milwaukee, 
257; Mazzuchelli at, 160; Cornish at, 301, 
306-312, 314, 317, 321, 332, 323; Germans at, 
384; Swiss at, 388; Methodists at, 309, 321; 
“Democrat, ’’ 212; ‘‘ Miners’ Free Press,’ 
218, 246; “ Tribune,” 315. 

Mineral Point Ry., chartered, 299, 

Minnesota, Icelanders in, 340. 

Minuse, Horatio, indorses Cadle, 427, 481. 

Mishicott, Germans in, 356, 365, 391. 

Mishinemackinawgo Indians, 20. 

Mishinemackinong. See Mackinac. 

Missions. See the several denominations. 

Mississippi & Lake Erie Navigation Co., 
seeking land grant, 235. 

Mitchell, Alexander, protects bank issues, 
a7. 

Mitchell, Dr. David, at Mackinac, 55. 

Mitchell, Mrs. David, at Mackinac, 35-38, 
41, 

Mitchell, Germans in, 355, 

Moketchewon, an Indian, 510. 

Mollier, ——, a Bois Blanc islander, 34. 

Monticello, Cornish at, 306. 

Moravians, in Wisconsin, 352. 

Morehouse, Frederic C., ‘Some American 
Churchmen,”’ 497. 

Morer, Michael, at Green Bay, 164. 

Morning Glory, marries De Carrie, 88. 

Morrison, James, early lead-miner, 304. 

Mosel, Germans in, 355, 

Mounds, Indian, described by Marryat 
150, 151. 

Mowarkeaku, mission pupil, 510. 

Muchekequarwish, mission pupil, 510, 

Muir, Dr. Samuel, lead-region pioneer, 303 

Mumford, Lieut. Ferdinand §., at For 
Winnebago, 78. 

Munnomonee. See Menomoneeville. 


NAFFEW, —, at Green Bay, 164. 

Nancarrow, James, Cornish pioneer, 309 
821. 

“Nancy Dawson,” early steamboat, 440. 

Narragansett Indians, in Wisconsin, 421. 
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Nash, Rev. Norman, Episcopal missionary, 
450, 452, 454. 

Nashotah, Episcopal institution at, 295, 
396, 488, 497; *‘ Scholiast,”’ 395, 497. 

Navarino, platted by Whitney, 168; ‘*‘ Demo- 
crat,’”’ 204. See Green Bay. 

Nawkaw. See Carrymaunee. 

Neenah, Germans in, 356, 357, 381. 

Nelson, ——, a soldier, 114. 

Neshoto, Germans in, 356, 365. 
Neville (E. H.) and Martin(S. G. and D. B.), 
“ Historic Green Bay,’’ 162, 168, 321, 412. 
New Diggings, early lead-mining at, 304; 
Cornish at, 311. 

New Franken. See Columbus. 

New Glarus, Swiss in, 387. 

New Holstein, Germans in, 365. 

New Kéln, Germans in, 370. 

New York Indians in Wisconsin. See 
Oneidas. 

Newbury, Oliver, 82. 

Newton, Germans in, 365, 367, 372, 373. 

Nichols, Abner, Cornish pioneer, 308. 

Nichols, William, Cornish pioneer, 310. 

Nicolet, Jean, visits Northwest, 3, 4; bibli- 
ography, 4. 

Nixon, John, a soldier, 104. 

Norrie, Germans in, 359. 

Northwest Fur Co., at Mackinac, 14. 

Northwestern Ry., chartered, 299. 

Norton, A. B., railroad promoter, 207. 

Norwegians, in Wisconsin, 348, 353. 


Oax CREEK, Germans in, 370. 

Oakes, Charles H., fur-trader, 446. 

Oakwood, summer resort, 94. 

Ogée, Louis, at Green Bay, 176. 

“Ohio,” early steamboat, 405, 407, 410. 

Ojibwa Indians, at Mackinac, 2, 17-64; on 
Chequamegon Bay, 5; punish Winneba- 
goes, 67, 68. See Chippewas. 

Old Mackinaw, 10, 11, 35. 

Old Wing, Ottawa chief, 411. 

Qlds, ——, mentioned by Kemper, 420. 

O’Meara, Patrick, ‘‘the Dodgeville ped- 
dler,”’ 317. 

Oneida Indians, in Red Bird uprising, 100; 
at council of 1831, 467-470; council of 1834, 
487: council of 1838, 500, 501; Methodist 
mission to, 432, 433, 438; Episcopal mis- 
sion to, 400, 417, 418, 422, 426, 431-433, 436, 
437, 487-491, 495, 500, 501, 505-509, 511, 512- 
515; carousal at Green Bay, 436-440, 

Oniel[1], Thomas, at Green Bay, 164. 

Opitz brothers, German pioneers, 390, 391. 

Order, Mrs. Susan, an Oneida, 489. 

Orihula, Germans in, 358, 

Osage Indians, at Cadle mission, 495, 504, 

Osborn, William, cited, 301. 

Osceola, Germans in, 3872. 
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Oschwald, Rey. Ambros, founds St. Nazi- 
anz colony, 385-387. 

Oshkosh, Germans in, 351, 356, 367, 380, 381. 

Ostenfeld, ——, induces German immigra- 
tion, 365, 

Ottawa Indians, visited by Ménard, 5; 
beaten by Sioux, 5; at Mackinac, 17-64, 
407, 411; Baraga’s catechism, 159; destroy 
whiskey stores, 159. 

Otter Creek, 131, 136. 

Outagamie county, Germans in, 351, 357, 
358, 370, 372, 381, 392, 393. 

Ozaukee county, Germans in, 348, 351, 360, 
367, 377, 379, 390, 391. 


PAQUETTE, Joseph, at Green Bay, 172, 174, 
190, 193, 419, 444. 

Paquette, Moses, 82, 88. 

Paquette, Pierre, at Green Bay, 80-82, 159, 
175, 176; Bellefontaine farm of, 74; fails 
to pay school fees, 198, 200. 

Paquette, Thérése, daughter of Pierre, 81. 

Pardeeville, 91. 

Parker, ——, a soldier, 112. 

Parkinson, Daniel M., lead-region pioneer, 
304, 

Parkman Club, Publications of, 5. 

Peables, ——, a soldier, 115. 

Peckatonica & Mississippi Ry., chartered, 
288, 289, 294. 

Peddler’s Creek. See Linden. 

Pegram, Lieut. John, at Fort Winnebago, 
78. 

Peil, Christian, German pioneer, 370. 

Pella, Germans in, 358. 

Peltier, John E., at Green Bay, 195. 

Pemberton, Gen. John C., 46. 

Pendergrass, R., at Green Bay, 164. 

Perley, Germans in, 362. 

Perrot, Nicolas, explores lead region, 302, 

Perry, D., at Green Bay, 164, 481. 

Perry, N., indorses Cadle, 427, 437. 

“ Perry, Oliver H.,” keel-boat, attacked 
by Winnebagoes, 68, 69. 

Pete-en-Well, death of Carrymaunee at, 88. 

Petit Detroit, 60. 

Pewaukee, Germans in, 377, 378. 

Phillips, Thomas, Cornish pioneer, 309. 

Phillips, William, Cornish pioneer, 309, 321, 

Phillips, Germans in, 383. 

Pierce, Capt. Benjamin K., at Mackinac, 
24, 36, 40, 41. 

Pierce, Harriet, 41-43. 

Pierce, Lieut. John K., at Mackinac, Si, 
53. 

Pike Lake, Germans in, 359. 

Pine Island, near Portage, 73. 

Pishe. See Phebe Warren. 

Pixley, Cooper, Revolutionary soldier, 99. 

Plank roads. See Roads. 
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Plant, J. B., at Green Bay, 195. 

Platteville, early lead-mining at, 304; Cor- 
nish at, 301, 312, 317, 321. 

Ploudre, Edward, bourgeois, 56, 58, 59. 

Plymouth, Germans in, 355. 

Poad, Michael, Cornish pioneer, 309. 

Pointe a la Barbe, origin of name, 63. 

Point au Barques. See Bark Point. 

Pomerania, Wisconsin Germans from, 341- 
363. 

Poniatowski, Germans in, 383. 

Porlier, Mad. —, at Green Bay, 193, 204. 

Porlier, J. J., at Green Bay. 172-174, 193, 
195. 

Porlier, J. J., Jr., at Green Bay, 195. 

Porlier, Jacques, Sr., at Green Bay, 172, 
174, 175, 193; church treasurer, 172; ad- 
@ressed by Mazzuchelli, 166-168; by Hiit- 
scher, 188-190; connection with Cadle 
mission, 452, 476, 477. 

Porlier, Paul, at Green Bay, 193. 

Port Ulao, Lake Superior, Lake of the 
Woods, & Behring Straits Transit Co., 
projected, 258. 

Port Washington, Germans in, 377-379. 

Portage (city), 406; Mazzuchelli at, 159, 183, 
200; Roy at, 165; Marryat at, 137, 143; 
canal at, 219; Germans at, 351, 354; ‘“‘His- 
tory of Fort Winnebago,’’ 65-102; orderly- 
book of Fort Winnebago, 103-117. 

Portage City, Stevens Point, & Wausau Ry., 
chartered, 299. 

Portage county, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 241. 

Porter, Gov. George B., appealed to by 
Cadle, 478, 474, 477, 491, 492; death of, 401, 
443, 

Porter, Rev. Jeremiah, early Chicago min. 
ister, 438, 441. 

Portland, Germans at, 352. 

Posen, Wisconsin Germans from, 341-363. 

Posey, Gen. Alexander, in Black Hawk 
war, 127, 128, 131, 132. 

Post, Corp. —, at Fort Winnebago, 107. 

Potosi, interest in early railroads, 219, 226, 
255, 297; Cornish at, 318; Germans at, 
378; ‘‘ Republican, ’’ 228, 226, 243, 

Potosi & Dodgeville Ry., chartered, 297, 

Pottawattomie Indians, allies of Winneba- 
goes, 69; seen by Kemper, 402, 404. 

Pottowattomie Island, 412, 442. See Rock 
Island (Green Bay). 

Powell, Capt. William, fur-trader, 457; 
aids Catholic church, 174, 195. 

Power, Mother Emily, Dominican superior, 
157. 

Powlis, John, an Oneida, 489. 

Powlis, Mrs. Sally, an Oneida, 489, 

Prairie du Chien, 406, 445; Joliet at, 6; fur 
trade at, 441; Fisher at, 17, 22, 35; Dous- 
man at, 26; Bailly at, 43; Rolette at, 55, 
61; in Red Bird uprising, 67-71, 100-102; 
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Mazzuchelli at, 158-160; Street at, 66; 
Marryat at, 94, 95, 143, 148-154; early rail- 
road interests, 225, 243, 250, 251, 255; rivals 
Milwaukee, 257; ‘‘ Patriot,’’ 214, 225, 226, 
243, 244, 248, 250. See Fort Crawford. 

Prairie du Sac, Germans in, 370; Swiss in, 
390. 

Prairieville. See Waukesha. 

Presbyterians, Mackinac mission, 46, 47,178, 
406-409, 414, 446; among Wisconsin Ger- 
mans, 367, 385; in Wisconsin generally, 
428, 429, 438, 441, 443, 451. See Stockbridge 
Indian mission. 

Price county, Germans in, 382. 

Prickett, Elizabeth, mission pupil, 489. 

Prickett (Pridket), Richard, Indian inter- 
preter, 190, 424, 425, 489. 

Prickett, Talbot, mission pupil, 489. 

Prideaux, Edward, Cornish pioneer, 301, 308. 

Prideaux, James, Cornish pioneer, 308. 

Priestly, Thomas, in War of Secession, 333. 

Princeton, Germans in, 354, 359, 

Prisk, Thomas, Cornish pioneer, 310, 

Pritchard, Col. Benjamin D., connection 
with Davis’s capture, 523, 525, 526, 528,530— 
532 

Prohibitionists, among Wisconsin Cornish, 
331, 332. See Temperance. 

Proudfit, William P., railroad promoter, 
207. 

Prouty, ——, a soldier, 112. 

Prussia, Wisconsin Germans from, 341-363, 
367-374. 

Puans. See Winnebago Indians. 

Puriet, Miss, ——, at Green Bay, 164. 


QUIGLEY, Patrick, of territorial legisla- 
ture, 160, 


RACINE (city), early railroad interests, 255, 
268. 

Racine county, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 289-241, 

Racine, Janesville, & Mississippi Ry., char- 
tered, 299, 

Radisson, Sieur, visits Northwest, 4-6; 
Journal, 5, 6, 

Railroads, early Wisconsin legislation, 
206-300; in Prussia, 217; in England, 217, 
218; ‘‘ American Railroad Journal,” 212, 
246, 250, 253. 

Randolph, Germans in, 353. 

Rapides Croche, portage at, 61. 

Rat River Settlement, Germans in, 358. 

Raymbault, Father Charles, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, 4, 5. 

Red Banks, Mrs. Baird at, 56, 57. 

Red Bird, Winnebago chief, uprising of, 
68, 100, 102, 305; surrender of, 99-102, 409. 

Redline, J., aids Cadle mission, 481, 
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Reed, Seth, at Green Bay, 171. 

Reed, Thomas, an Oneida, 489, 

Reedsburg, Germans in, 364, 

Reedsville, Germans in, 356. 

Rees, S. W., at Green Bay, 170. 

Reeseville, Germans in, 353. 

Reineking, Frederick, induces German im- 
migration, 366. 

Republicans, among Cornish, 307, 331. 

Résé, Rey. Frederick, vicar general of Cin- 
cinnati, 166, 171, 184, 185, 187; bishop of 
Michigan, 195, 201, 202, 403, 404, 410; ad- 
dresses John Lawe, 202. 

Reynolds, Gov. John, in Black Hawk war, 
119-121, 123, 126, 133; ‘‘ Life and Times 
of,’’ 68. 

Reynolds, William §., killed by Du Bay, 82. 

Rezell. See Résé. 

Rhine (Wis.), Germans in, 367, 373. 

Rib Falls, Germans in, 359. 

Richard, Father Gabriel, at Green Bay, 
162; death of, 181, 182. 

Richland, Germans in, 393. 

Richter, Gustav, induces German immi- 
gration, 373. 

Richwood, Germans in, 353. 

Rietbrock, Germans in, 360. 

River Arkansas, fur trade on, 15. 

River Assiniboine, fur trade on, 15. 

River Bad Ax, Winnebagoes attack keel- 
boat at, 68, 69. 

River Black, Ménard’s death on, 5. 

River Catfish, at Madison, 371. 

River Chicago, 26. 

River Columbia, fur trade on, 2. 

River East, at Green Bay, 429. 

River Fever, See River Galena. 

River Fox, fur trade on, 61, 83, 87, 165; in Red 
Bird uprising, 67-71; described by Mar- 
ryat, 137-143, 152; early map of, 405; Kem- 
per on, 410, 412, 413, 415-418, 428-430, 440; 
proposed railroad to, 209; Germans on, 
354. See Fort Winnebago, Fox-Wiscon- 
sin Portage, and Portage. 

River Galena, early settlements on, 302, 303. 

River Illinois, 52; Sacs and Foxes on, 118; 
in Black Hawk war, 132. 

River Milwaukee, 257; Germans on, 348. 

River Mississippi, 52; discovered by Rad- 
isson and Groseilliers, 4; by Joliet, 6, 7; 
early lead-mining on, 302, 305, 306, 312; in 
Red Bird uprising, 68-70;in Black Hawk 
war, 118-120, 125, 131; in census of 1836, 
208; mentioned by Marryat, 137, 143, 147, 
149, 150, 152; early steamers on, 407; pro- 
posed railroads to, 207, 209-214, 225, 226, 
231, 249, 252, 256, 258, 268, 294, 295, 299; 
Swiss on, 390. 

River Pigeon, as a fur-trade route, 15. 

River Rock, mounds on, 150, 151; in Black 
Hawk war, 118-126; relation to early rail- 
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road projects, 212-214, 230, 238, 294; Ger- 
mans on, 350. See Milwaukee & Rock 
River Canal, and Rock River Valley 
Union Ry. 

River St. Croix, in census of 1836, 208. 

River Sugar, lead-mining on, 302. 

River Wisconsin, 428, 445; fur trade on, 61, 
112, 165; early logging on, 73, 74; Winne- 
bagoes on, 67-71, 87, 88, 100; Cass on, 415; 
Mazzuchelli on, 160, 161; described by 
Marryat, 137, 143-149, 152; early map of, 
405; proposed railroad to, 209; Germans 
on, 360, 370. See Fort Winnebago, Fox- 
Wisconsin Portage, and Portage. 

River Wolf, Germans on, 357, 358. 

River Yellow, early lumbering on, 738-75. 

Roads in Wisconsin, early condition of, 
216, 217; military highways, 89, 112; plank 
roads, 220, 221, 249, 250, 259, 278, 291; early 
McAdamizing, 231, 278; toll-roads, 285, 
290, 291; in constitutional conventions, 
242, 243. See Railroads. 

Robinot, Antoine, at Green Bay, 175, 176. 

Robinson, ——, a soldier, 107. 

Rock county, Black Hawk in, 128-136; in 
constitutional convention, 236, 239, 241; 
in census of 1850, 212; early railroad to, 
296. 

Rock Island (Green Bay), 59, 61. 

Rock Island (Ill.), in Black Hawk war, 
118-121, 124. 

Rock River Valley Union Ry., projected, 
213, 219, 278; chartered as Madison & Be- 
loit, 296. 

Rockland, Germans in, 356. 

Rogers, James H., railroad promoter, 207. 

Rohr, Henry von, leads German immigra- 
tion, 346, 347, 349-351, 

Rolette, Joseph, fur-trader, 55-63, 80, 115, 
441-446, 

Root, Eleazer, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 237. 

Root River Ry., chartered, 289, 294. 

Rossell, Lieut, Nathan B., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 77. 

Round Island, 407. 

Roundtree, Capt. John H., in Black Hawk 
war, 133. 

Rouse, Louis, at Green Bay, 163, 172, 184, 
452, 

Rowe, Joseph, early lead-miner, 307, 

Rowe, William E., assemblyman, 331. 

Rox, Charles, at Green Bay, 193. 

Roxbury, in Black Hawk war, 89, 90; Ger- 
mans in, 370, 380. 

Roy, Frangois, Portage pioneer, 72, 165, 
175; addressed by L. Grignon, 165, 166. 
Rudd, Dr. —, educates Hercules Dous- 

man, 441. 

Ruggles, Lieut. Daniel, at Fort Winnebago 

106. 
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Rumphery, Andrew, Cornish pioneer, 309, 
318, 321. 
Ryan, Samuel, indorses Cadle, 427. 


Sac Inprans, in Wisconsin lead-region, 
303, 304; in Black Hawk war, 89, 90, 118- 
136, 415, 416, 434, 435, 464, 465. 

St. Clara Academy, founded by Mazzu- 
chelli, 82, 155-157, 161; ‘‘Young Eagle,”’ 156. 

St. Croix county, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 241. 

St. Francis, Catholic institutions at, 363; 
Germans at, 379. 

St. Francis Xavier mission, established by 
Allotiez, 138. 

St. Ignace (Mich.), French at, 2; Mazzu- 
chelli at, 158. 

St. John, Levi, 129. 

St. Joseph’s Ridge, Germans in, 378. 

St. Leopold, Missionary Congregation of, 
189, 190, 404, 

Saint Lusson, Sieur de, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, 4. 

St. Martin, Alexis, patient of Beaumont, 
397. 

St. Nazianz, German Catholic colony, 385- 
387. 

St. Nicholas, Germans in, 377. 


St. Pierre, ——, at Green Bay, 176. See 
Harton, M. 

St. Vincent, Jean B., at Green Bay, 195. 

Salomon, Mad.——, at Green Bay, 193. 


Sanders, H. T., in constitutional conven- 
tion, 240. 

Sandrell, Father —-, at Green Bay, 201. 

Sarkarsawar, mission pupil, 510. 

Satterlee, Dr. Richard 8., at Fort Howard, 
418, 427, 429-431, 433, 436, 488, 441. 

Sauk City, formerly Haraszthy, 79; Ger- 
mans in, 370. 

Sauk county, Germans in, 351, 361, 364, 
365, 367, 370, 380; Swiss in, 387, 390. 

Saukville, Germans in, 378. 

Sault Ste. Marie, 70, 404, 406, 408, 409; Nico- 
let at, 3; Jesuits at, 4; St. Lusson at, 4; 
fur trade of, 2,15; Mazzuchelli at, 158, 
178. 

Saxeville, Germans in, 358.’ 

Saxons, in Wisconsin, 342, 356, 363-374, 383, 
390, 391. 

Scales, Samuel, early lead-miner, 304. 

Schchipkaka (White War Eagle), Winne- 
bago chief, 86. 

Schleswig (Wis.), Germans in, 365, 

Schleswig-Holstein, Wisconsin Germans 
from, 363-367. 

Schindler, George, fur-trader, 17, 22, 52. 

Schindler, Therése, grandmother of Mrs. 
Baird, 17; teaches school at Mackinac, 
22, 25, 41, 42, 45, 47, 53, 54; maple-sugar 
camp, 28-34, 
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Schoolcraft, Henry R., Indian agent, 54. 

Schooley & Allen, early contractors, 507. 

Scotchmen, in Northwest fur trade, 14, 17, 
35, 40. 

Scott, James, a soldier, 105. 

Scott, Capt. Martin, at Fort Howard, 429. 

Scott, William A., ‘“‘Repudiation of State 
Debts,”’ 233. 

Selkirk Settlement, John Tanner at, 48-50. 

Sewaquochin, mission pupil, 510. 

Seymour, Germans in, 381. 

‘* Shantytown,’’ at Green Bay, 412, 430, 451. 

Shatzel, John Michael, mission pupil, 502, 
503. 

Shawano (city), Germans in, 357. 

Shawano county, Germans in, 351, 357, 358, 
365. 

Sheboygan (city), 219; early railroad inter- 
ests, 255, 295; Germans in, 355, 364, 367, 
371; ‘‘ Democrat,’’ 227. 

Sheboygan county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 241; Germans in, 350, 351, 355, 
364, 366, 367, 370, 372-374, 377, 378, 390, 
391. 

Sheboygan & Fond du Lac Ry., projected, 
235, 284, 289, 295. 

Sheboygan & Mississippi Ry., chartered, 
298. 

Sheboygan Falls, Germans in, 364, 365, 367. 

“Sheldon Thompson,” early steamboat, 
438, 439. 

Shell Lake (town), Germans in, 362, 383. 

Sherman, Germans at, 350. 

Sherman, Asa, early lumberman, 429, 

Sherwood (Cherwood), Capt. —, navi- 
gator, 180. 

Sherwood, Edson, mission farmer, 504. 

Sherwood, S. B., mission teacher, 495. 

Sholes, C, C., early journalist, 204, 

Shull, Jesse W., early lead-miner, 303, 304. 
Shullsburg, Cornish at, 301, 311, 312, 317, 
321, 332; early lead-mining at, 304, 306. 

Shullsburg Branch Ry., chartered, 296. 

Sinsinawa Mound, early lead-mining at, 
304; college founded, 82, 156, 157; Domin- 
ican sisters at, 155-157, 161. 

Sioux Indians, 150; at Mackinac, 19; at- 
tack Wisconsin Indians, 5; at Fort Snell- 
ing, 67, 68; described by Marryat, 153; 
described by Rolette, 444-446, 

Skinner, Miss Persis, mission teacher, 
410, 411. 

Slavery, in Wisconsin lead-region, 303. 

Smith, —, creditor of Green Bay church, 
168, 179. 

Smith, Duke L., early lead-miner, 304. 

Smith, Lieut. Edward Kirby, at Fort Win- 
nebago, 77. 

Smith, George, a soldier, 104. 

Smith, Isaac, pioneer missionary, 93. 

Smith, Isaac T., 131. 

Smith, Jo., Mormon leader, 161. 
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Smith, John, Indian interpreter, 482, 433; 
mission teacher, 425, 426, 436. 

Smith, John Y., mentioned by Kemper, 420, 
428, 438, 441; addressed by Cadle, 463. 

Smith, Mrs. John Y., mission teacher, 428, 
429, 

Smith, Col. Joseph Lee, builds Camp Smith, 
430. 

Smith, Mrs. Margaret, an Oneida, 489, 490. 

Smith, W. R., on Red Bird uprising, 101; 
“ History of Wisconsin,” 67, 126, 128. 

Snake Hollow. See Potosi. 

Snelling, Col. Josiah, in Red Bird uprising, 
100. 

Solomon, E. W., at Green Bay, 170, 171. 

Soper, O. J., creditor of Christ church, 
510. 

Southern Wisconsin Ry., chartered, 299. 

Southport. See Kenosha. 

Southwest Fur Co., trade of, 14. 

Spiegelberg, William, German pioneer, 
357, 358. 

Spoon Dekorra (Choukeka), Winnebago 
chief, 86. See De Carrie. 

Stambaugh, Anna, Sac girl, 465. 

Stambaugh, S. C., aids Catholic church, 
170, 171; in Black Hawk war, 416, 464- 
466; addressed by Cadle, 462; addresses 
Cadle, 465, 466; at Indian council, 468- 
470, 472. 

Stark, Hiram, a soldier, 104. 

Steamboats, in 1837, 137. 

Stearns, John W., “ Columbiana History of 
Education in Wisconsin,” 92. 

Stedman, William P., on Davis’s capture, 
516, 529, 530. 

Stephens, George, assemblyman, 331. 

Stephens, Joe, Cornish pioneer, 310. 

Stetsonville, Germans in, 383. 

Stettin, Germans in, 359. 

Stevens Point, Germans in, 392. 

Stevenson, Lieut. Carter L., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 89. 

Stillman, Maj. Isaiah, in Black Hawk war, 
124, 125, 

Stillman’s Run. See Sycamore Creek. 

Stockbridge Indians, in Red Bird uprising, 
100; Congregational mission to, 197, 198, 
410, 418, 421-423, 425, 427, 428; at Cadle 
mission, 495, 504. 

Street, Joseph M., Indian agent, 66. 

Streiff, Fridolin, Swiss pioneer, 388, 389. 

Strong, Moses M., railroad promoter, 210, 
211; ‘History of Territory of Wisconsin,”’ 
69, 128, 228, 277, 302-304. 

Stuart, Robert, at Mackinac, 22, 40; met 
by Kemper, 407, 409, 4140, 427. 

Stump Urove, early lead-mining at, 304. 

Sturgeon Bay, seen by Kemper, 413; Chip- 
pewas at, 424, 

Sullivan, saw-mill at, 516. 

Summit, Germans in, 360. 
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Sumner, Capt. E. V., at Fort Winnebago, 


76. 


Superior, proposed railway to, 208. 


Suydam, John V., early editor, 427, 430, 
432, 440, 442; connection with Christ 
church, 462, 494, 509, 

Swamp, Anthony, an Oneida, 489. 

Swan Lake City, a paper town, 94. 

Swiss, in Wisconsin, 361, 367-374, 382, 387- 
390. 

Sycamore Creek, Black Hawk at, 124, 125, 
136. 

Sylvester (Silvester), ——-, mentioned by 
-Mazzuchelli, 180. 


TALK ENGLISH, Winnebago chief, 88. 

Tallman, William M., 134, 135. 

Tanner, Dr. Herbert Battles, notes by, 413, 
422, 423, 

Tanner, James, searching for John, 47-51, 
54. 

Tanner, Jamies, Jr., son of John, 49, 52, 53. 

Tanner, John, stolen by Indians, 47-53; in- 
terpreter, 54; ‘‘ Narrative of,” 54, 55. 

Tanner, Lucy, baptized at Mackinac, 52- 
54. 

Tanner, Martha, daughter of John, 48-50, 
52, 53. 

Tanner, Mary, daughter of John, 49, 52. 

Taycheedah, early railroad to, 296; Ger- 
mans in, 371, 372. 

Taylor, John W., cited, 301. 

Taylor, Col. Zachary, in Black Hawk war, 
90, 123, 124, 127, 128, 132, 183. 

Taylor county, Germans in, 382; Swiss in, 
387. 

Teegaushau, marries C. H. Oakes, 446. 

Temperance, early efforts at, in Wiscon- 
sin, 340, 416, 422, 427, 433, 467. 

Terrell, Mark, early lead-miner, 308. 

Terrell, Stephen, early lead-miner, 308, 
314, 

Terrien, Mrs.——, a fisherman’s wife, 34. 

Theil, August, German pioneer, 354. 

Theresa, Germans at, 352, 353, 365, 379. 

Thomas, Josiah, lead-region pioneer, 306, 
307. 

Thomas, Lieut. M., lead-mine agent, 66. 

Thomas, Mrs. S., Cornish pioneer, 309, 321. 

Thompson, Jeremiah, a soldier, 104. 

Thompson, Col. Samuel, in Black Hawk 
war, 121. 

Thorgoimsen, Guden, induces Icelandic 
immigration, 337. 

Thunder, Madame (“ Washington wo- 
man’”’), Winnebago squaw, 87, 88. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., editorial notes by, 
17, 19, 21, 25, 31, 35, 42, 54, 56, 63, 67, 71, 74, 
77, 79, 81, 82, 86, 88, 90, 92, 93, 101, 114, 116, 
137, 138, 146, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 162, 163, 
165-168, 176, 178, 179, 182, 183, 187, 196, 197, 
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199, 200, 203, 204, 321, 341, 394-398, 400-406, 
408-424, 426-450, 428, 437-441, 446, 450-452, 
457, 459, 464, 466, 471, 472, 475, 479, 483-486, 488, 
493, 495, 497, 499, 501, 505, 516; “ Story of 
Mackinac,” 1-16; “Story of Wisconsin,” 
9, 305; ‘‘ Notes on Early Lead-Mining,” 
302; ‘Territorial Census for 1836,’’ 208. 
Thybeault, Jean B., at Green Bay, 193. 
Tibeau (or Thybeau), Antoine, at Green 


Bay, 173, 175. 
Tibeau, Charles, at Green Bay, 169. 
Tice, ——, at Green Bay, 164. 


Tides, at Green Bay, 405, 406. 

Toay, John, assemblyman, 331. 

Tompson (Tomson), Mess., at Green Bay, 
178, 193. 

Townsend, Elijah C., cited, 301. 

Treat, Dr. R. B., 135. 

Treaties, Ghent, 13, 14; Jay’s, 14; Green- 
ville, 14; with Sacs and Foxes (1804), 118; 
of Fond du Lac, 446; after Red Bird up- 
rising, 102; at Green Bay (1831), 467 470; 
after Black Hawk war, 90, 119; of 1834, 
487; of 1836, 413. 

Tregaskis, John, Cornish pioneer, 310. 

Tregaskis, Richard, assemblyman, 331. 

Troy, Germans in, 361; Swiss in, 390. 

Tuller, Charles, addressed by Cadle, 462. 

Turner, Andrew Jackson, ‘‘ History of Fort 
Winnebago,” 65-102. 

Turner, Frederick J., ‘‘Fur Trade in Wis- 
consin,”’ 15, 56. 

Turtle Lake (town), Germans in, 362. 

Turtle village, of Winnebagoes, 128, 129, 
136. 

Twelve Mile House, Cornish at, 318. 

Twiggs, Maj. David E., constructs Fort 
Winnebago, 71-76, 88, 92. 

Twiggs, Mrs. David E., at Fort Winnebago, 
83, 84. 

Twiggs, Lizzie, daughter of David E., 92. 

Two Rivers, Germans in, 364, 


VALENCOURT, ——, at Green Bay, 164. 
Van Camp, Sergt. ——, at Fort Winnebago, 
95, 110. 


Van Cleve, Charlotte Ouisconsin, sketch, 
at Fort Winnebago, 76, 77, 103; “ Three 
Score Years and Ten,”’ 67, 68, 90, 92, 116, 

Van Cleve, Lieut. Horatio P., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 76, 92, 103-112. 

Van den Broek, Rev. T. J., at Green Bay, 
205; at Little Chute, 372; addresses L. 
Grignon, 192, 193, 196, 198, 201; addresses 
BE. Grigron, 196-198, 

Van Metre, A. P., lead-region pioneer, 303. 

Van Pelt, Rev. Peter, connection with 
Cadle mission, 395, 417, 486, 489, 

Vandreuil, Philip de Rigaud, marquis de, 
governor of New France, 10, 

Varboncoeur, Thomas, at Green Bay, 176. 


Verden, George, cited, 301. 
Vernon county, Germans in, 351, 360. 
Vieau (Vioux), Lewis, at Green Bay, 175. 
Vieux (Vioux), Amable, at Green Bay, 193... 
Vieux, Andrew J., at Green Bay, 167, 193. 
Vieux, Joseph, at Green Bay, 174, 176, 193. 
Vincent, Jean B., at Green Bay, 175, 176. 
Vinegar Hill, early lead-mining at, 304. 
Vinland, Germans in, 391. 
Vivian, Francis, early lead-miner, 307, 308. 
Vivian, John H., Cornishman, 301, 331, 333, 
Voyageurs, mentioned by Kemper, 415, 422,. 
424, 


Waaxs, in Wisconsin (1837), 142; in lead’ 
region, 313-315. 

Wahmisk, mission pupil, 510. 

Wahpung, mission pupil, 510. 

Walker, R.J., addressed by Dodge, 212. 

Walworth county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 228, 239, 241. 

Wapashewon, mission pupil, 510. 

Ward, Capt. ——, lake pilot, 405, 407, 410, 
445. 

Ward, Dr. David, indorses Cadle, 427, 481. 

Ward, W., addresses Cadle, 487, 488, 493. 

Warren, Phebe (Pishe), mission pupil, 433,. 
435, 436, 448, 

Wars, French and Indian, 10; Revolution- 
ary, 11; of 1812-15, 12, 18, 18, 76, 125, 203, 
411; Red Bird, 66-71, 99-102, 305,409; Black 
Hawk, 67, 79, 89, 118-136, 305-308, 332, 406, 
415, 416, 434, 435, 464-466; Florida (1835), 
74, 76, 95; Mexican, 74-78, 95, 133; Seces- 
sion, 74-78, 95, 133, 134, 332, 388, 516-532. 

Washburn county, Germans in, 362. 

Washington county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 241; Germans in, 350, 351, 367, 
378, 379, 390, 391. 

Washington Island, 59; Icelanders on, 335- 
340. 

Washington (town), Germans in, 357. 

Waterloo, Germans in, 352, 353. 

Watertown, Germans in, 351, 352, 380; in- 
terest in plank roads, 220, 

Watertown & Berlin Ry., chartered, 300. 

Watkins, Sergt. —, at Fort Howard, 438. 

Waukesha (village), early railroad to, 216, 
296. 

Waukesha county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 237, 239, 241; Germans in, 353, 
377. 

Waupaca county, Germans in, 351, 357, 358. 

Wausau, Germans in, 359. 

Webster, W. T., at Green Bay, 175, 176. 

Wein, Germans in, 359, 

Weir, Capt. William, at Fort Winnebago, 
95, 99. 

Wekau, Red Bird’s accomplice, 101. 

Wells, J. E., 88. 

Wells, William, pioneer missionary, 93, 
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Wendell, Abraham, customs collector, 441, 
442, 

West Granville, Germans in, 370. 

West Point, in Black Hawk war, 90. 

Westfield, Germans in, 364. 

Wettstein, Theodore, ‘““Der Nordamerikan- 
ische Freistaat Wisconsin,’’ 373; induces 
German immigration, 373, 374. 

Weyauwega, Germans in, 358. 

Wheeler, J. P., 129. 

Whiffie, Adj. J. H., at Fort Winnebago, 
117. 

Whistler, Capt. John, builds Fort Dear- 
born, 25. 

Whistler, Col. William, in Red Bird up- 
rising, 100; at Fort Howard, 164; at 
Mackinac, 409. 

Whistler, Mrs. William, 35. 

White, Harry K., “The Icelanders on 
Washington Island,” 335-340. 

White Crow, Winnebago chief, 88. 

White Oak Springs, Cornish at, 318. 

Whiteside, Gen. Samuel, in Black Hawk 

® war, 121, 124-126. 

Whitewater Creek, 131, 182, 136. 

Whitford, W. C., ‘Early History of Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin,” 92. 

Whitney, Asa, seeks land-grant in Wiscon- 
sin, 250-253, 258. 

Whitney, Daniel, trades on Wisconsin 
river, 112; plats Navarino, 168, 480; met 
by Kemper, 397, 399, 400, 415, 417, 418, 421- 
424, 433-436, 438, 441; aids Cadle mission, 
481; vestryman, 452-454, 491; creditor of 
Cadle mission, 478. 

Whiton, E. V., in constitutional conven- 
tion, 241, 242. 

Whittlesey, Germans in, 383. 

Wickmann, William, brings Icelanders to 
Wisconsin, 335, 337, 339, 340. 

Wight, William W., ‘‘ Eleazer Williams,” 
400. 

Wilcox, Daniel, 135. 

Wild Cat, a Winnebago, &7, 88. 

Williams, Eleazer, Kemper on, 399, 400, 423, 
424, 484, 437. 

Williams, George M., addressed by Cadle, 
463. 

Williams, Mrs. O. P., 99. 

Wilson, Gen. James H., connection with 
Davis’s capture, 516-518, 522, 529-532. 

Winchester, Germans in, 358, 

Windsor, Germans in, 364. 

Winnebago Indians, De Carrie among, 86; 
at Mackinac, 19;in Red Bird uprising, 
66-71, 99-102, 305; in Black Hawk war, 
89-91, 128, 129, 181; at Fort Winnebago, 
84-88, 114; in treaty of 1834, 487; described 


Soe 


by Marryat, 144, 153; land sales, 138, 139, 
152; on Fox River, 413, 418; mentioned 
by Mazzuchelli, 183; translation of cate- 
chism, 159. 

Winnebago City, a paper town, 94; pro- 
posed railroad to, 209, 293. 

Winnebago county, in constitutional con- 
vention, 241; Germans in, 351, 356-358. 

Winneconne, Germans in, 358, 391. 

Winoshic, a Winnebago band, 68. 

Winter, Rev. H. A., induces German immi- 
gration, 366. 

Wiota, early lead-mining at, 304, 305. 

Wisconsin, visited by Nicollet, 4; by Radis- 
son and Groseilliers, 4,5; Hurons take 
refuge in, 5; visited by Ménard, 5; visited 
by Alloiiez, 5; Indians treat with Clark, 
11; Captain Marryat’s visit, 137-154 ; early 
Protestant mission to, 16; early Episco- 
palian missions, 394-515; early Catholic 
missions, 155-205; early railroad legisla- 
tion, 206-300; Cornish in the lead region 
of, 301-304 ; geographical distribution of 
German immigration to, 341-393; First 
Wisconsin cavalry at capture of Jefferson 
Davis, 516-532. 

Wisconsin Central Ry., chartered, 300; in- 
duces German immigration, 362, 380, 382. 

Wisconsin Heights, battle of, 89, 90. 

Wisconsin Marine & Fire Insurance Co., 
incorporated, 277, 278, 283. 

Wisconsin Valley Ry., induces German im- 
migration, 359, 360. 

Wisconsinapolis, a paper town, 94, 

Wolf River (town), Germans in, 357, 358, 391. 

Wolrick, Nicholas, at Green Bay, 175. 

Wonewoc, Germans in, 351, 360, 364, 

Wood, George, a soldier, 104. 

Wood county, Germans in, 383. 

Woodland, Germans in, 360, 

Worrell, Dr. E., at Fort Howard, 427, 441. 

Worth, Col. William J., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 76. 

Wrightstown, 413. 

Wyandotte Indians, at Detroit, 405. 


YELLOW THUNDER, Winnebago chief, 88. 

Yeoman, Capt. —, connection with 
Davis’s capture, 531, 532. 

Yeomans, Benjamin, army musician, 104, 
AOD ares 


ZIMMERMAN, Adolph, German pioneer, 390, 


391. 
Zinc mining, in Southwest Wisconsin, 329. 
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